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I. (Seconp Srries.}—FEBRUARY, 1883.—No. 2. 


IMPROVED LONDON. 


In the last century the thieves and black- 
guards of London had peaceable citizens at 
their mercy, and the provisions for keeping 
the city clean were little better than they had 
been in the Middle Ages. The slums of 
Whitechapel are in better order now, and 
safer to the pedestrian, than Fleet Street and 
the Strand were then. But London, unlike 
Paris, had no Haussmann to suddenly trans- 
form it from an ancient city to a modern 
one. The changes made in it were gradual. 

One of the first steps toward an improve- 
ment was the establishment of a more effi- 
cient police force. Formerly the guardians 
of the peace were old and sleepy men, who 
had not strength enough, even when they 
had courage, to quell disorder, and who 
were glad when the ill-doers left them to 
doze in the sentry boxes which were pro- 
vided for their shelter. Indeed, their age 
and feebleness were looked upon as a quall- 
fication for their posts. ‘The young “bucks” 
of the Regency were especially the torment- 
ors of these poor old men, who were called 
Charlies, because the law under which they 
were appointed dated to the time of Charles 
I. ‘To “box a Charlie” was considered fine 
sport. If he was found dozing between the 
hours when he went his rounds, his box was 
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upset, with him inside of it, and he was left 
to kick and struggle, like a turtle on its 
back, until help arrived. Another trick was 
to offer him a dram which had been drugged, 
and, when the liquor had stupefied him, to 
cart him with his box into a quarter of the 
town far distant from his post. Practically, 
the watchmen were of no use except to cry 
the hour of the night and the state of the 
weather to wakeful citizens. : 

In 1829 Sir Robert Peel abolished the 
“Charlies” and established the present force 
of uniformed policemen, who number over 
eleven thousand, and have jurisdiction over 
the whole of the county of Middlesex, and 
parts of the adjacent counties of Hertford, 
Essex, and Kent. A nickname is given to 
them as to the watchmen who preceded 
them, and they are known as Bobbies or 
Peelers, both names being derived from 
those of the great statesman who established 
the force. 

Another great improvement was the aboli- 
tion of cesspools in 1847, and the drainage 
of the houses through sewers. ‘The sewage 
is now conducted to Crossness, fourteen 
miles below London Bridge, and is_ ulti- 
mately discharged into the German Ocean. 

In its water supply, London had been 
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more fortunate, previous to the time of 
which I am speaking, than in its police 
and drainage. In olden times the citizens 
were provided by the streams which flowed 
through their streets, one of the largest be- 
ing that which gave Fleet Street its name. 
As the city grew, it was impossible to keep 
these streams clean, and water was then con- 
veyed from the surrounding country by con- 
duits. On great occasions wine instead of 
water was turned into the conduits for the 
free use of the citizens, and this was the 
case when the unfortunate Anne Boleyn was 
crowned after her marriage with Henry 
VIII. 

The conduits were an improvement on 
the open streams, but they were an obstruc- 
tion to traffic in the streets, and all the water 
from them had to be carried into the houses. 
There were no pipes in the houses, such as 
we’ consider indispensable. But in 1582 a 
Dutchman, named Peter Morris, introduced 
a plan for supplying the houses with water 
by mechanical power. He obtained a lease 
for the use of the Thames water and two 
arches of London Bridge, where he built a 
forcier, by which a supply could be sent a 
short distance. His apparatus was inade- 
quate, however, and relief came in 1594, 
when a goldsmith, named Hugh Middleton, 
appeared upon the scene. Even if Morris’s 
invention had been capable of distributing 
all the water that was .wanted, it could not 
have been a success, for the supply could 
not have been pure as long as it depended 
on the Thames. Middleton took up a plan 
which others refused to adopt, because it 
was costly. Spending the whole of a large 
private fortune in the undertaking, he went 
to the green hills and dales far beyond 
London, and, tapping the sweetest springs, 
brought their waters to the city through an 
artificial river, twenty-one miles long. En- 
gineers had not the machinery then which 
is at their command now, and the tunneling 
of the St. Gothard Pass was not, relatively 
speaking, a more imposing work than the 
cutting of this channel from Hertfordshire 
to London. Middleton’s fortune was all 
spent before his great work was complete, 
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and he applied in vai his fellow-citizens 
for help. The means mere furnished by 
James I., who, in return for his advances, 
received half the shares, of which there 
were seventy-two, each being now valued at 
$85,000. Though the undertaking had few 
friends in the beginning, it thus has proved 
not only an incalculable boon to the inhabi- 
tants, but also an immensely profitable in- 
vestment. 

For many years the New River was ample, 
and it is still utilized for the north-eastern 
region and that limited part of London 
which claims the exclusive designation of 
the ‘‘city”; but, in addition to it, seven 
other sources are now required to supply the 
modern metropolis. ‘There are about seven 
hundred miles of water-mains, and the aver- 
aye daily consumption is about one hundred 
and twenty million gallons, or nearly thirty 
gallons for each person. What other city in 
the world, it has been asked, has provided 
for the comfort of its inhabitants so abun-— 
dantly? | 
- Edward Heming proposed to light some 
of the streets with lanterns in the time of 
Charles II., and many laughed at his pro- 
ject. The proposition to use gas for the 
same purpose was also derided. Sir Hum- 
phry Davy said that it would be as easy to 
bring down a piece of the moon for the illu- 
mination of London as to light the streets 
with gas. The philosopher was. mistaken, 
and yet he was supported by even as clever 
men as James Watt, the inventor of the 
steam-engine. He suggested that the dome 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral could be used as a 
gasometer. Nevertheless, in 1803-4 a Ger- 
man named Winsor proved that gas was 
feasible for an illuminant, and first used it 
in the Lyceum Theater, after which it was 
gradually adopted throughout the metrop- 
olis. But, like so many pioneers in great 
works, Winsor was ruined by the opposition 
which he met. As Macaulay says of Hem- 
ing’s lanterns, “The cause of darkness was 
not undefended. ‘There were fools in that 
age who opposed the introduction of what 
was called the ‘new light’ as strenuously as 
fools in our own age have opposed the intro- 
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duction of vaccination and railroads, and as 
strenuously as the fools of an age anterior to 
the dawn of history doubtless opposed the 
introduction of the plow and of alphabetical 
writing.” 

Dr. Johnson, who had violent prejudices 
against many other things, is said to have 
predicted the lighting of London by gas. 
One evening, from the window of his house 
in Bolt Court, he observed the parish lamp- 
lighter ascend a ladder to light one of the 
public lanterns. The man had scarcely half 
way descended when the flame _ expired. 
(Quickly returning, he lifted the cover par- 
tially, and thrust the end of his torch be- 
neath it: the flame was instantly commu- 
nicated to the wick by the vapor, which 
suddenly ignited. “Ah,” exclaimed the 
doctor, “‘one of these days the streets of 
London will be lighted with smoke!” 

We have now seen how Sir Hugh Middle- 
ton saved the housewife the trouble of going 
with her bucket to the nearest stream when 
she wanted water, and provided her with an 
inexhaustible flow in her own kitchen; how 
the refuse of the thousands of houses is 
swiftly carried off instead of being allowed 
to breed disease by accumulation; how lurk- 
ing thieves and hidden pitfalls were defeated 
by the glimmer of lamps, which have in- 
creased in number, until now, when London 
is seen from an eminence ona clear night, 
it seems like a garden sown with yellow 
flowers; and how the feeble old Dogberrys 
of the past have been replaced by wide- 
awake and brawny policemen, who keep the 
rogues well under hand. We have yet to 
speak of the introduction of the means pro- 
vided for “getting about.” 

In olden times there were no public con- 
veyances. ‘The better class of citizens rode 
to church, or to make calls, on horses, and 
at a later period they had their own car- 
riages. On great occasions there were often 
as many people in the saddle as a-foot, and 
the equestrian display was a fine one; no 
less than six thousand horsemen, for in- 
Stance, having attended the coronation of 
Henry IV. The chroniclers have painted 
such celebrations for us in vivid colors. 
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They show us the entry into London of the 
conqueror of Agincourt, and the attendant 
splendors—the conduits flowing with wine, 
the artificial trees and flowers, the maidens 
playing music, the wooden houses draped 
with gay tapestries, and the inmates sitting 
in their most costly dresses on the balconies. 
These magnificent equestrian spectacles were 
familiar to the citizens from the earliest times. 

It is not easy to think of London, whose 
murmur can now be heard miles away, with- 
out the sound of wheels other than those of 
the cart dragging through the ruts with its 
load of firewood or beer or wool. But the 
city had no coaches until late in the reign of 
Elizabeth; and they can scarcely be said to 
have come into general use until the reign 
of James. 

Their use is noticed by Stow as follows: 
“Tn the year 1564 Guilliam Boonen, a Dutch- 
man, became the queen’s coachman, and was 
the first that brought the use of coaches into 
England. After a while, divers great ladies, 
with as great jealousy of the queen’s displeas- 
ure, made them coaches, and rid up and 
down the countries in them, to the great 
admiration of all the beholders; but then by 
little and little they grew usual among the 
nobility and others of sort, and in twenty 
years became a great trade of coach-making.” 
_ The new vehicles increased in number 
despite the condition of the roads. One 
writer says: “It is a ‘most uneasy kind of 
passage, in coaches on the paved streets of 
London, wherein men and women are so 
tost, tumbled, jumbled, and rumbled.” The 
drivers of carts took a malicious ple~sure in 
obstructing the coaches, moreover, and it 
was said that six nobles often had to give 
precedence to six barrels of beer. 

In 1634 a stand of hackney coaches was 
provided for the use of any persons who 
wished to hire them, and the fact was 
thus recorded: “I cannot omit to mention 
any new thing that comes up among us, 
though never so trivial. Here is one Cap- 
tain Baily; he hath been a sea captain, but 
now lives on the land, about this city, where 
he tries experiments. He hath erected, ac- 
cording to his ability, some four hackney 
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coaches, put his men in livery, and appoint- 
ed them to stand at the Maypole in the 
Strand, giving them instructions at what 
rate to carry men into several parts of the 
town, where all day they may be_ had. 
Other hackney men seeing this way, they 
flocked to the same place, and perform their 
journeys at the same rate. So that some- 
times there is twenty of them together, which 
disperse up and down, that they and others 
are to be had everywhere, as watermen are to 
be had by the waterside. Everybody is 
much pleased with it; for, whereas before 
coaches could not be had ‘but at great rates, 
now a man may have one much cheaper.” 

There was some opposition between the 
coaches and the sedan chairs, and for a long 
time the superiority of one over the other 
was a matter of dispute. 

The river, winding through the city, was 
as great a highway as any street; and, es- 
pecially between London and Westminster, 
innumerable row-boats passed to and fro, 
conveying passengers either on pleasure or 
business. 

The row-boats are superseded now by a 
fleet of steamers, which call at many land- 
ings on both sides of the river, and convey 
passengers for less than one cent a mile; 
while the hackney coaches and sedan chairs 
are replaced by over three thousand cabs, 
twelve hundred omnibuses, a large number 
of street-cars, and the trains of the under- 
ground railway. 

The charge of the cabs is twenty-five cents 
for two miles or less, and half as much again 
for each additional mile. ‘The great number 
of them, and the frequency with which all 
classes use them day and night, is one of the 
features of the London streets. but more 
convenient to people traveling east and west 
than all other conveyances are the trains of 
the underground railway. 

To a thoughtful person, the crowded sur- 
face of London is always impressive. ‘There 
are scarcely any gaps without an urgent 
crowd of pedestrians and vehicles; every- 
thing seems to be in motion, the whole 
“ population to be in the streets, and each in- 
dividual in a hurry. Qne is thrilled by the 
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activity--the surges of human life that roll 
noisily through the streets, “ from eternity 
onward to eternity.” Yet here and there we 
come upon a grating within some railings, 
and an upward rush of steam and a rumble 
from below shows us that, crowded as the 
surface is with its thousands of cabs and 
omnibuses, there is a lower level, upon 
which another part of the immense popu- 
lation is traveling by a conveyance more 
rapid than either cabs or omnibuses—under 
houses, and under a vast gridiron of sewers, 
water pipes, gas pipes, pneumatic tubes, and 
subterranean telegraph wires. Here and 
there we see one of the stations, and, de- 
scending far below the level of the street, we 
reach an atmosphere of smoke and steam in 
a great underground vault, with trains rapid- 
ly passing through in both directions. At 
both ends of the vault is a tunnel with a few 
lights glimmering in it. <A bell tinkles, and 
a lamp appears in the distance; then, out of 
the tunnel comes a train; passengers alight 
quickly, and as quickly embark, and the 
train vanishes into the continuation of the 
tunnel. 

The vault is an underground station, and 
similar ones may be found about three-quar- 
ters of a mile apart, all along the line. 

Let us enter that at the Mansion House, 
which is near the Royal Exchange and the 
Bank of England—at the very core of mer- 
cantile London. After buying our tickets, 
we board a train going west. All the cars 
are lighted with gas, and it is necessary that 
they should be, as the tunnel itself is dark. 
The motion of the train is easy, but the at- 
mosphere is damp and smoky; a gentle oscil- 
lation is all that tells us we are moving. 
Almost before we have settled ourselves in 
our seats we re-enter the twilight at the sta- 
tion at Blackfriars, nearly a mile from where 
we started; and the historic name marches 
a varied procession out of our memories. 
At Blackfriars was the monastery which gave 
the place its name; and there, too, was the 
theater of which Shakspere was an owner, 
and at which some of his plays were first 
produced. St. Paul’s Cathedral, Newgate 
Prison, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, the 
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Charterhouse School, and Ludgate Hill are 
all within easy distance; and not a stone’s- 
throw from the station is the office of the 
London ‘ Times,” the source of a power 
only inferior to that of the Legislative Palace 
at Westminster. 

But in much less time than we can write 
the names of these places, the train is off 
again, and the station lights are vanished. 
Perhaps three minutes are spent, and then 
there is a stop at which the conductor, or 
guard, as he is designated in England, calls 
“Temple! Temple!”—another name which 
conjures up visions of many periods of Eng. 
lish history, for here, indeed, is the sanctuary 
from which the Knights ‘Templar went to the 
Crusades. Since then it has been the ances- 
tral home of lawyers and authors, and asso- 
ciated with it is a long roll of illustrious 
names: Beaumont, Cowper, Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, Lord Clarendon, Wycherley, Congreve, 
Edmund Burke, Sheridan, Goldsmith, and 
Thackeray. ‘Temple Bar stood- close by 
until 1875, separating the Strand from Fleet 
Street; and just over the heads of the pas- 
sengers in the train are the lovely Temple 
gardens, rich with flowers which thrive de- 
spite the London smoke, 

We are struck by the expedition shown in 
starting the train. The passengers, as well 
as the officials, seem anxious that there 
shall be as little delay as possible, and those 
about to alight are ready to step out the 
moment the train comes to a_ standstill, 
while those who are about to embark quick- 
ly take their places. ‘The Temple is left 
behind while we are in the middle of our 
reflections, and in a few seconds more we 
reach Charing Cross. 

“T talked,” says Boswell, “of the cheer- 
fulness of Fleet Street, owing to the quick 
succession of people which we see passing 
through it.” “Why, sir,” replied Dr. John- 
son, “‘Fleet Street has a very animated ap- 
pearance, but I think the full tide of human 
existence is at Charing Cross.” 

So it is. ‘Though the Bank is at the core 


of the mercantile half of the city, Charing 
Cross is the center of the rest of London. 
Here the Strand ends, and Pall Mall with 
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its magnificent club-houses is across the way. 
Here also is Trafalgar Square, with Land- 
seer’s lions, the Nelson monument, and the 
National Gallery, wherein is stored the finest 
collection of pictures in the United Kingdom. 

Again our reveries are interrupted by the 
starting of the train, and in a few seconds 
more we are at Westminster, the site of a 
famous abbey, the Houses of Parliament, 
and the hall which was the palace of the 
early kings. We have touched at so many 
interesting places, and have looked so far 
back into history, that we seem to have 
made a long journey, but we have only been 
in the train fifteen minutes. 

The underground railway is undoubtedly 
one of the greatest conveniences of London. 
It encircles the metropolis and connects 
with all the main railway stations, except 
Waterloo. Hosts of objections were raised 
to it when it was first proposed, and it was 
prophesied that all manner of evils would 
arise from it. It was said, even by engi- 
neers, that the tunnel would fall in from the 
mere weight of the traffic in the streets 
above, and that the adjacent houses would 
be not only shaken to their foundations by 
the engines, but that the families in them 
would be poisoned by the sulphurous exha- 
lations of the fuel. After years of opposi- 
tion, the work was begun in 1860, and the 
first section, between Paddington and Far- 
ringdon Street, was opened on January 
roth, 1863. So great was its success from 
the very day of its opening, that, in the 
next session of Parliament, there was such 
an influx of bills for the proposed formation 
of railway lines in connection with it, that 
nearly one-half of the city would have been 
demolished had all the plans been carried 
out, and almost every open space occupied 
by some terminus with its screaming and hiss- 
ing locomotives. Many of those plans were 
defeated, but every year some extension ts 
made to the underground lines, which reach 
out as far as Richmond and Harrow. 

Suppose that, after alighting from the 
underground line, at Westminster, we walk 
a few steps to the pier of the river steamers, 
and take one of them down as far as St. 
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Paul’s wharf. On our way we see White- 
hall, Somerset House, Hungerford Bridge, 
Waterloo Bridge, Blackfriars Bridge, the 
Temple, and Wren’s great cathedral. Our 
fare for this ride is one penny, or two cents, 
and we could go nearly a mile farther, to 
London Bridge, without additional expense. 
Our trip on the underground railway cost 
us about six cents; and thus, for a total of 
eight cents, we have been able to travel 
about six miles. Tew cities, indeed, possess 
such facilities for rapid travel as crowded, 
pushing, struggling London. 

We have said that London has had no 
Haussmann to untie the knots in its ancient 
thoroughfares and give it an entirely new 
dress, as in the boulevards of Paris. But 
it has undergone many great changes during 
recent years, and it is still in an epoch of 
transition. Smoked and smoky as it is, 
with its tangled streets, and its somber 
buildings which wear perpetual mourning, 
the person visiting it for the first time is 
probably more impressed by the extent to 
which it has been modernized than by its 
monuments of antiquity. Old London has 
not such a new dress as Paris; but, though 
not quite @ /a mode, the dame has many 
new ribbons fastened to her old-fashioned 
gown. Cheapside is American in its fresh- 
ness of architecture. . Scarcely one of the 
old buildings remains upon it, and in their 
place are brilliant shops with acres of plate- 
glass in their windows; insurance offices of 
carved stone and polished granite; modern 
restaurants, with Chippendale furniture, mot- 
toes in tiles, and ecclesiastical windows. — It 
is like a section of Broadway; and, but for 
the omnibuses and the hansom cabs, one 
might suppose himself to be in that  re- 
nowned thoroughfare of the New World, 
instead of in a historic street of London, 
which was the central stage of the pageantry 
of old, and the point where the commerce 
of Plantagenet times concentrated. 
Even in the Strand and Fleet Street, where 
a few of the houses date back to the time 
of the Stuarts, and many of them are little 
altered from what they were in the days of 
Queen Anne, great showy buildings, which 
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look incongruous beside their small-win- 
dowed,-smoky-faced neighbors, have begun 
to appear. Ludgate Hill is new from top 
to bottom; and where Temple Bar stood, 
with the heads of traitors spiked upon it, 
dividing Fleet Street from the Strand, a vast 
pile of buildings in the Anglo-Norman style 
of architecture, almost as large and as state- 
ly as the Capitol at Washington, has been 
erected for the use of the law courts. 

A complete change has been made along 
the river-front from Blackfriars to Westmin- 
ster, where a broad belt of mud and shallow 
water has been reclaimed and transformed 
into the Victoria Embankment; a superb 
drive and promenade, with a massive gran- 
ite balustrade, flourishing trees, well-stocked 
and well-tended gardens, statues, and land- 
ings for the small steamers plying above 
London Bridge, below which the _ larger 
shipping is confined. Cleopatra’s Needle, 
a companion to that in Central Park, stands 
at the foot of Salisbury Street; and among 
the finer buildings which front on the Em- 
bankment are several fashionable hotels, the 
Temple, Adelphi Terrace (a neighborhood 
of literary clubs and literary lodgings), and 
St. Stephens Club, where the leading Con- 
servatives meet to pour forth, even over 
their dinner or supper, the gall which the 
Liberals have excited inthem. Close by the 
latter building, the Embankment ends at 
the Houses of Parliament, behind which the 
towers of Westminster Abbey are first visible. 

It is interesting, in passing along this fine 
promenade, to think of the river-front as it 
was before the Embankment was built. At 
one time, the palaces of the nobility whose 
names and titles are given to the neighbor- 
ing streets—Lssex, Buckingham, Somerset, 
Surrey, Norfolk, York, and Arundel—stood 
along the Strand, with gardens sloping down 
to the water, where the inmates could take 
boats. ‘There is record of a golden day 
when the water of the Thames was so pure 
that trout lived in it, and anglers could be 
seen fishing on the banks. Nothing of the 


palaces remain, save the beautiful water-gate 
through which the gay company of York 
House stepped on board the tapestried 
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barges which bore them to Westminster or 
the city. Somerset House is only a name 
given to the present structure, because the 
latter occupies the site of the old one. 
After these stately homes disappeared, 
the river-front seems to havefallen into de- 
cay, and rookeries shivered in the wind 
along the oozy borders. It was a dark 
place, where crime sought a_hiding-place 
and poverty a shelter. Many a piteous sob 
might have been heard under the dark 
arches of Waterloo Bridge. Many a hide- 
ous crime remained undetected, while its 
perpetrators concealed themselves in the 
riverside shanties. 

The work of reclamation was begun in 

February, 1864, and the Embankment was 
opened in July, 1870. The approaches to 
it are insufficient at present; but when these 
are increased, it will become one of the 
most crowded, as it is now the most com- 
modious, of London streets. 
_ On the Surrey side of the river is another 
embankment, named after the queen’s late 
husband, Prince Albert, and among the 
buildings abutting on it is one of the largest 
of the many London charities—St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, which consists of no less than 
eight distinct buildings, or pavilions, seven- 
teen hundred feet in length, and two hun- 
dred and fifty feet in depth. It is built of 
brick, with stone facings, and cost nearly 
$2,500,000. Just opposite to it, on the 
Middlesex side of the river, are the Parlia- 
ment buildings; and few views in London 
are more impressive than that from West- 
minster Bridge, which brings in both the 
hospital and the legislative palace, with the 
Victoria Embankment reaching from it. 

Whitehall is one of the neighborhoods 
where the change from old to new Is con- 
spicuous. It has been said that the trian- 
yular space which hes between the new pal- 
aces of Whitehall and St. James and the old 
palace at Westminster has been the scene 
of more important events tn English history 
than all the rest of London. ‘The original 


palace at Whitehall was built by Hubert de 
Burgh, Earl of Kent, the minister of Henry 
IIL, and it was rebuilt by Cardinal Wolsey. 
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Here the prelate lived in more than royal 
magnificence, with a household of eight 
hundred persons, and entertained the king, 
who took ‘‘ great comfort” from the hospi- 
tality with which he was received. After- 
wards, when Wolsey was in disgrace, the 
king himself took possession of Whitehall. 
He married Anne Boleyn there, and there 
“bluff King Hal” ended his life of crime 
on January 28th, 1546. 

It was also from Whitehall that Queen 
Mary went forth to be crowned, and thence 
Elizabeth was sent to the tower on a wrong- 
ful accusation of complicity in Sir Thomas 
Wyatt’s conspiracy. In her turn, Elizabeth 
set out from Whitehall to receive the crown, 
and in her reign the palace was the scene of 
many brilliant masques and tournaments. 
In the grounds Lord Monteagle first told the 
Earl of Salisbury of the gunpowder plot; and 
hither G;suy Fawkes was dragged from the 
cellar of the House of Lords into the pres- 


enge of King James I. 

(What, said one of the Scottish courtiers, 
“did you intend to do with so many barrels 
of gunpowder ?” 

“T intended, for one thing,” brusquely 
said the conspirator, ‘‘to blow all Scotchmen 
back into Scotland.” 

Whitehall attained its greatest splendor in 
the reign of Charles I., when eighty-six ta- 
bles were set at each meal, the king little 
dreaming that the walls which saw these fes- 
tivities would, at a later period, witness his 
execution. Oliver Cromwell was the next 
tenant, and John Milton occupied the room 
as his Latin secretary. The great Protector 
died in the palace, and was succeeded in 
the occupation of it by Richard Cromwell. 
Then came Charles II., with his dissolute 
companions; and, at his death, James II. 
made Whitehall his principal residence. In 
the reign of William III. the palace was al- 
most totally destroyed by fire, and all that 
now remains of it is the banqueting hall 
from which Charles I. passed to his execu- 
tion. 

In place of the Whitehall of old, with its 
extensive buildings and gardens, the features 
of the neighborhood are the government 
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offices. Here is the Treasury Building, 
which was designed by Sir Charles Barry, 
the architect of the Houses of Parliament, 
and the Admiralty Office, from which the 
navy is controlled. Near these is a by-way 
called Downing Street; and, though Down- 
ing Street is narrow and not one-sixteenth of 
a mile long, the business that takes. place in 
it engages the attention of the whole world. 
On the south side, abutting on St. James 
Park, is a fine pile of modern Italian build- 
ings, in which are the Home Office, the 
Foreign Office, the Colonial Office, and the 
East India Office—each the headquarters of 
a cabinet minister. Downing Street 1s, in- 
deed, the engine-room, from which is con- 
trolled the stupendous machinery of the 
British Empire. 

London possesses many new things —new 
parks, new streets, new buildings; and the 
antiquary from abroad who has read its an- 
nals may, in his first survey of the city, be 
disappointed at the extent to which the 
old landmarks have been obliterated. He 
alights, perhaps, in one of the magnificent 
depots, and is driven through wide streets 
lighted by the electric light. He is lodged 
in a hotel which ts as modern as anything of 
the kind in Chicago or San Francisco. He 
inquires for one relic after another, and is 
told that it is gone. The site of many a 
historic house is occupied by some pile of 
modern architecture, and the dingy place 
of memories altered beyond recognition by 
some linprovement. 

A neighborhood nearly as large as many 
American towns was pulled down and re- 
built to admit of the Holborn Viaduct. 
The approach to the city from the west of 
Oxford Street and Holborn was formerly in- 
convenient and unsightly, and on both sides 
of it was a region of slums, including Field 
Lane, wherein was the lair of Bill Sykes, 
Charlie Bates, and the very artful “dodger.” 
The slums were pulled down, and the ground 
was cleared, as much as $150,000 being paid 
to one property owner for his land. Then 
a viaduct, of an ornamental character, was 
thrown across the waste, avoiding the hill, 
which formerly stood .in the way of the 
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traffic, and replacing the old narrow street 
with a new thoroughfare, fourteen hundred 
feet long and eighty feet wide. On both 
sides are handsome buildings, and in some 
respects the Viaduct is the finest street in 
London. 

“The impression left upon the mind after 
a walk along the Viaduct,” says an English 
writer, “is that of a wide and level thorough- 
fare raised above the old pavement, and 
of a spacious bridge crossing the busy 
line of Farringdon Street below. ‘The im- 
provement is so grand and yet so simple, 
and the direction taken by the new road is 
so obviously the easiest and the best, that 
difficulties of construction and engineering 
details are in a manner lost sight of; and it 
is not until the work concealed from the eye 
is dived into that the true nature of the 
undertaking is understood. ‘To know what 
has been accomplished, and to appreciate it 
rightly, the observer must leave the upper 
level, and penetrate the interior; to compre- 
hend his subject, he must do as all patient 
beginners do—commence at the foundation. 
First is appropriated a space for areas and 
vaulted cellars of the houses, and then 
against these is a subway, in which are the 
gas, water, and telegraph pipes; then a pas- 
sage, and below these a vaulted chamber 
constructed with damp-proof courses through 
its walls, at the bottom of which, resting on 
a concrete bed, is the sewer. .... The 
height of these subways is eleven feet six 
inches, and their width is seven feet. ‘They 
contain ventilating shafts, which are con- 
nected with trapped gullies in the roadway 
above; also, with the pedestals of the lamp- 
posts, perforated for the purpose, and with 
flues expressly directed to be left in party 
walls of buildings; all these contrivances 
being made for carrying off the gases that 
may escape, especially from leakage of the 
gas-mains. Provision is made for the easy 


ingress of workmen and materials, and the 
subways are lighted by means of gratings, 
filled with globules of thick glass.” 

In the suburbs, again, we notice how rap- 
idly the town is encroaching upon the coun- 
try. 


London is not extending its area in 
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any one direction, but in all directions. It 
is not growing in the north more than in the 
-south, nor in the east more than in the west. 
Year by year it adds to its vast circumfer- 
ence some belt of fields; and the annexation 
is not gradual, with straggling buildings and 
disconnected streets, slowly filling up, but 
almost instantaneous. The streets are rap- 
idly paved, graded, drained, and lighted, and 
what is pasturage one April becomes an in- 
tegral part of the city before the following 
December. Many of the quaint old villages, 
with thatched cottages and ancient inns, 
which stood several miles away from the 
borders of the city a few years ago, are now 
part and parcel of the huge metropolis; and 
where their hedge-rows blossomed with haw- 
thorn in June are rows of little yellow-brick 
suburban villas. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the newer 
parts of London is South Kensington, with 
its modern Queen Anne houses, its wide, 
respectable streets, and the palatial buildings 
of the South Kensington Museum. The 
latter contains more than twenty thousand 
examples of medizval and modern art, 
painting and statuary, fine workmanship in 
metals, textile fabrics and pottery, engineer- 
ing and architecture. Connected with it, 
also, are various schools; and it is not too 
much to say that any one who properly uses 
the opportunities afforded by the South 
Kensington Museum may acquire a liberal 
education. 

Even in the eastern end of the metropolis, 
where crime and poverty have long abided, 
there are gaps in the narrow alleys and pest- 
ilent courts—gaps filled up with model tene- 
ments, common schools, and various educa- 
tional institutions. Petticggt Lane is still 
there, in which queer street one may get a 
vivid picture of low life in London; of the 
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peculiar physiognomy of the low Cockney 
and of some of his habits; of the crowded 
condition of the London rookeries, and espe- 
cially of the fierce struggle which goes on for 
very small things. But there are signs of 
reformation in the east as well as of increas- 
ing opulence in the west. 

New London covers a very large tract, and 
to one who has read the history of the me- 
tropolis and knows its varied traditions, the 
extent of the changes made in the ancient 
city may, as we have said, disappoint him. 
But, though there are many new things in 
London, there is no lack of old ones of deep 
historical interest and local peculiarity—old 
taverns, old churches, old palaces, old inns 
of court, and old houses. London is still 
the living stage of English history; and 
though the youngest reader of this article 
should not visit it until he is an old man, 
there is no doubt that he will still find in it 
more to gratify his love of antiquities than 
in any other city. But who can imagine the 
size it will be, say, twenty years hence? At 
the census of 1881 it had a population of 
4,764,312, and thus it contained more than 
double the number of people in Denmark, 
including Greenland; nearly three times as 
many as Greece; more than eighteen times 
the population of Montenegro; some thou- 
sands more than Portugal, including the 
Azores and Madeira; nearly treble the pop- 
ulation of Servia; more than double that of 
Bulgaria; three quarters of a million more 
than in Holland; and more than Sweden 
or Norway or Switzerland. 

It has increased about one million and a 
half in the past ten years, and, with Cowper, 
we may indeed speak of it as 


** Opulent, enlarged, and still 
Increasing London!” 


William H. Rideing. 
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THE MUEZZIN. 


Far purple hills and cloudless skies, 
And waving, slender palms that rise 
In feathery masses toward the sun, 
While narrow streamlets curve and run, 
As blue as Leda’s lovely eyes. 


Along the lofty parapet 

A tall muezzin paces yet, : 
Although the morning call to prayer 
Long since was sounded on the air, 

And hours must pass ere day will -set. 


He leans and looks and listens; far 
Below him, like a fallen star, 
A gilded sandal lies, unbound ! 
From some swift foot that spurned the ground 
Where the great mosque’s long shadows are. 


He holds his robe across his face, 

And creeping on from space to space, 
From stair to stair in columned line, 
He passes from the prophet’s shrine, 

And lifts the sandal from its place. 


What dark muezzin ever knew 

Such eyes—like iris moist with dew? 
What drunken bee e’er took his sips 
From roses sweet as Leda’s lips? 

Those lips that trembled as she flew. 


First woman in the minaret, 

She came for love of Ashtoblet, 

- And dropped her sandal when she fled, 
While slept the city as the dead, 

Who nor remember nor forget. 


And once again the sunset’s glare, 
And once again the call to prayer, 
And once again night throws her veil 
About the lives that faint and fai, | 
And Ashtoblet upon the stair. 


_ No call is sounded from his post 

When pallid morning like a ghost 
Comes stealing through the city’s gate, 
And for a while the people wait 

About the mosque, a silent host. 
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Then one with finger at his lip, ’ 
And heavy feet that pause and trip, 

And eyes that scarcely see for fright, 

Comes stumbling on in woful plight, 
And guides to where the fountains drip. 


There the muezzin Ashtoblet 
Lies dead on banks of violet, 
One red line on his dusky throat; 
And to his heart, where all may note, 
He holds a gilded sandal yet. 


James Berry Bensel. 


Dr. Browne’s recent death has set peo- 
ple to re-reading “‘ Rab and His Friends” ; 
and to realizing—if they do justice either to 
Dr. Browne as an author or to this human 
world asa field of sympathetic interest—that 
the rarity of the story is not in its matter, but 
only in the telling of it. Which of us could 
not tell, out of his own experience, some- 
thing as worth reading, if only he had the 
eyes tosee it, the heart to feel it, the tongue, 
straightforward, vigorous, sympathetic, to 
tell it? It is the tritest of cant nowadays to 
talk of the world about us being crammed 
with unnoticed pathos and tragedy; we go 
beyond the fact, and make it heresy to speak 
the truth, that myriads of lives have no 
pathos or tragedy, save only their own mea- 
gerness; we confess with the lips much more 
_ than exists, but with the heart have we not 
known what does exist. 

“Rab and His Friends” always recalls Mrs. 
Johnson to me. Let me try to tell you about 
her, trusting to the homely pathos of her his- 
tory to make its way more or less through 
any medium of narrative, however clumsy. 

I was teaching school in a remote village 
of this State when I knew her. I had dwelt 
for a few weeks with the leading man of the 
community, in whose dining-room pigs, dogs, 
and chickens shared, with very imperfect 
amity, the crumbs that fell from our table ; 
but I was now established in a clean and 
fragrantly new little house, kept up to the 
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Vermont standard of neatness by an ener- 
getic, dark-haired widow, shrewd and kindly 
as need be asked. She was a near and good 
friend to Mrs. Johnson; she and the John- 
sons, she said, were the only Yankees in the 
Pike-Irish community—of whom she liked 
to quote, plaguey shif/less.” 1 had heard 
before, inattentively, of Mrs. Johnson: her 
husband (‘“‘carpenter Johnson,” as they had 
called him in the county town, though in his 
own village \he habitually received the title 
Mr.) had once acted kindly in my behalf, 
though entirely a stranger. Of Mrs. John- 
son, I knew that she was then recovering 
from an operation for cancer, which had been 
unsuccessful in removing or even arresting 
the disease; and Mrs. Adams, my good 
hostess, told me that the poor woman was 
indomitably resolved to have the operation 
repeated. 

‘She says as many times as it.comes back 
she'll have it cut out; she give up 
to it. She says she can’¢ die with seven chil- 
dren that need her.” 

At the end of October Mrs. Adams con- 
sented to have Mrs. Johnson come to her 
house to undergo a second operation, and 
to be cared for by her after it. 

“It’s a dreadful thing to undertake,” she 
said; “but what could I do? Herhome’s a 
poor place—-she couldn’t be made comfort-® 
able there. Lizzie isn’t old enough nor handy 
enough to take care of her while she’s at the 
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worst, and Mr. Johnson is perfectly helpless 
about taking responsibility. He always de- 
pends on her. It’s she that’s kept her family 
up; everything will go to pieces when she’s 
gone, and she knows it. All these years she’s 
just been pulling up against the drift-back 
there was in him; and she couldn't make any 
headway for the family. 

“He isn’t /asy—it isn’t that; and he hasn’t 
any bad habits. He means well, and he 
works hard; but somehow there’s no succeed 
to him. They have been dreadfully behind 
for money, and.I guess she’s earned more 
than he. Why, if you'll believe me, almost 
up tothe time of the first operation, that wo- 
man kept right on at the wash-tub. It paid 
well—three dollars a dozen here, for gentle- 
men’s washing—and she had all she could do. 
Lizzie helped what she could; but there was 
_ the house to take care of, and four children at 
home youngerthan Lizzie,and Mrs. Johnson’s 
always was clean, and things were done right, 
poor as the place is. Lizzie’s been brought 
up to tidy ways, and she’s a good girl, and 
works harder than a girl of sixteen ought; 
but she hasn’t much faculty; she can’t put 
work through like her mother. She’s her 
father’s daughter—good girl, but there’s 
something slack-twisted about them both.”’ 

One day in November, as the hour-hand 
that performed solitary duty on the clock 
face in my school-room crept toward two 
o'clock, (we guessed at the minutes nearly 
enough for practical purposes) I knew that 
my neighbor’s life was in the balances a 
couple of miles away. What kind of 
surgeons she found in that corner of the 
world, I never knew; nor whether to them or 
to her own will or to her friend’s care it was 
due that no act of theirs killed her. When 
I approached the clean, unplaned little 
house, there was no sign of what had passed, 
except one closed and hushed room; the 
whole homely little interior was in its Ver- 
mont good order, and the heaps of dry 
leaves under the white oaks flew and rustled 
as usual before Mrs. Adams’s vigorous step, 
as she carried her milking-pails about. But 
that closed door was enough to fill the house 
with awe and suspense. 
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She had not only shown no tremor, 
Mrs. Adams said: she had even with eager- 
ness made ready for the surgeons, seem- 
ing to admit to her mind only the one 
outcome as possible; and though before 
taking the anzstltetic she had given such 
charges as she could for her husband and 
children, in case she should never return 
to consciousness, she had not apparently 
given one thought to her own future—‘ if 
she should die before she waked.” 

At night her husband came from his work 
to watch with her—a man of gentle demean- 
or, though abrupt, and entirely the laboring 
man in speech and manner; short and broad- 
shouldered, with iron-gray hair that stood 
straight up all over his head in a sort of 
helpless, bewildered way; a kindly, vague, 
rueful expression of face, now deepened to 
definite sorrow and anxiety, that still had 
something vague about it—as if he did not 
know exactly how to fit into his conscious- 
ness this grief that had befallen him. He 
was a pathetic man: hardly the less so, it 
seemed to me, that he was so absolutely in- 
capable of any husband-like protection of his 
wife, any consideration in withholding his 
thoughts from her, any other attitude toward 
her than that of dependence, even when 
she lay between life and death. It made 
Mrs. Adams—capable self-poised as 
she was—impatient with him; and while he 
probably never suspected her impatience, its 
effect in lessening her sympathy for him 
may have made him feel indefinably more 
alone with his bewildered foreboding and 
sorrow. Yet he did not seem to expect to 
be sympathized with: I never heard him 
speak one word that asked for it; but he 
would creep with solemn face from his wife’s 
room, and sit down near me by the great 
open fireplace of rough stones, and talk of 
her by the hour. He questioned me about 
the instances of recovery or reprieve I had 
heard of in such cases; and few and doubtful 
though all my scraps of knowledge and hear- 
say were, he seemed to attach great impor- 
tance to them—laid them up, pondered over 
them, recurred to them in talking with Mrs. 


_ Adams and me, and repeated them to “her.” 
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(They both used this idiom of the personal 
pronoun, which I have heard attributed to 
Connecticut exclusively; they were both from 
Massachusetts, however, and I have heard the 
idiom from men and women of the South- 
west. ) 

How much determination had to do with 
it, | do not know; but it was not many days 
before Mrs. Johnson dressed and left her 
room. A little, slight woman she was, hard- 
ly five feet two, and girlish in build—this 
woman who had stood all day at her wash- 
tub with cancer far advanced. At first 
glance, the tottering steps and the shoulders: 
sunken forward made me shrink with the in- 
stinctive dread of disease and suffering; 
and then I saw her face. There was noth- 
ing to be afraid of there, in spite of the 
pitiful, drawn lines.of pain. Her expression 
was not even of endurance: it was steady, 
brave, almost cheerful. She would not 
doubt that she was going to succeed in at 
least wresting a few years’ grace out of the 
hands of death—long enough to secure her 
children’s future: why should she not be 
cheerful, then? You and I would have 
thought it needed something more to give 
any cause for cheerfulness: a little comfort 
in one’s last years, for instance; a little 
easing of the struggle life had been; a re- 
lease from physical torture; but I believe it 
never occurred to her that there was any 
act of legislature that she should be happy. 
They take things pitifully, terribly as a 
matter of course sometimes—these women 
who have hard lives. 

It must have been some ten days before 
Thanksgiving that Mrs. Johnson began to 
sit by the fire and talk with us. I wish I 
could give you the picture of the woman as 
it remains in my memory. The little un- 
painted, unpapered room, with the look of 
cleanness about the rough, light-colored 
pine boards; the small windows decorously 
shaded with spotless curtains made from old 
sheets ; the rag carpet (of the very homeliest 
and roughest variety) on the floor ; the great 
fireplace of rough stones; Mrs. Adams, 
dark and strong-featured, busy at some handi- 
work: and the small, bowed figure and 
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uncomplaining face in the cushioned rock- 
ing-chair. ‘The hair that rippled prettily on 
her forehead was just turning from brown to 
gray; she must have been a pretty girl: her 
younger daughters were very pretty children. 

Her simple, unfeigned interest in our in- 
terests, and her unvarying thoughtfulness, 
were wonderful. It was to her faithful watch 
over her sons’ memories that I owed the 
continuance of my daily mail (a most weighty 
matter to me, three hundred miles from 
friends), when the creek between us and 
the village was flooded, and impassable ex- 
cept by the railroad trestle-work. In her 
interest and her consideration she did not 
seem to be making any effort of conscience 
to put aside herself for others; it seemed 
to be simply that it never had occurred to 
her to think of her position as making her 
any object of special attention, even from 
herself. 

I learned in those days, partly from her 
and partly from Mrs. Adams, something of 
what she felt was staked on her life and death. 
Her two eldest boys, perhaps eighteen and 
fourteen years old, were already known as 
rough, willful fellows. They were out of 
school now, but they had left a bad reputation 
behind them—chiefly because of misman- 
agement; for there had certainly been 
enough bad teaching there to ruin twenty 
such boys; and their mother’s influence 
over them had never failed. They seemed 
the sort of lads who might easily turn either 
to good or evil according to the influences 
about them; and there was almost no _ influ- 
ence for good to be found for them there, 
outside their own home. The only work 
for them, without money as they were, was 
among the sheep-herders, where they would 
well nigh forget that there was such a thing 
as clean and steady life; nor were they, ap- 
parently, the stuff to seek out for themselves 
a different life in some other part of the 
world, unless kept to the idea by their reso- 
lute little mother. 

“But she feels almost the worst of all 
about Lizzie,” Mrs. Adams said. “Lizzie is 
sixteen years old, and she sees other girls, 
these Pikes, marrying at fourteen and fifteen. 
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It’s an awful place for a girl to be brought up 
in, anyway. I don’t know any young man 
here Mrs. Johnson would like to see Lizzie 
like. Lizzie’s a good girl, but she don’t 
realize, you see, that there ave men differ- 
ent from these. And there’s no lack of 


men—low fellows—hanging round her now;, 


men who come to the window and look in 
to see if her mother’s at home before they 
offer to goin. ‘The three little girls some- 
body’s sure to take—they’re pretty, nice-man- 
nered, handy children—but she can’t bear to 
think of their being scattered that way. And 
I don’t know but what really her heart aches 
most over little’ Katie, just because she is 
the baby.” 

Mrs. Johnson was to have all her family 
with her on Thanksgiving Day, at Mrs. 
Adams’s. But before that day had come, 
she herself could no longer refuse to believe, 
that, however the wound of the surgeon’s 
knife might heal, the disease was there still, 


_ fastening anew on the narrowing life. 


“T will have it cut out again,” she said. 

“You cannot find a doctor to do it,” they 
told her. 

“They must do it if I insist; it is my 
affair,” she said desperately. 

She read advertisements of lotions then. 
She did not care how painful any applica- 
tion was, she said. 

“So long as I am alive, if Iam good for 
nothing but to walk the floor and scream, 
I can keep my family together.” 

She was not unreasonable; she was con- 
vinced at last that to do anything further 
would only shorten instead of lengthening her 


life. It was the morning of Thanksgiving 
‘Day that she gave it up. She looked up, 


after long silence, and told me so, very sim- 
ply and quietly, with infinite sadness in her 
voice, and yet—after all her desperate resist- 


- ance—with that same pitiful, terrible accept- 


ance of calamity as a matter of course. 
She did not seem to expect me to pity her; 
it would have seemed to her avery irrelevant 
thing to be thinking about Aer: the children’s 
future was the thing to think of. 

They came in half an hour later—the 
boys first, and she talked to them about 


it very quietly and simply, not seeming to 
mind the presence of others in the room; 
and they, frightened, sorrowful, yet only half- 
realizing, childlike, evidently clung to her 
for comfort against herself; looked to her to 
somehow take care of them in this trouble 
as in others. She never flinched until, last 
of all, little Katie came in. She had not 
seen her mother since she left home, for 
they lived in the village, across the flood- 
ed creek, and the little feet could not be 
taken across the railroad bridge except for a 
great occasion; and now she ran across the 
room to her with a cry of delight, and the 
sweetest of uplifted baby faces. Mrs. Johnson 
clasped the little one with her left arm, secur- 
ing the dimpled hand with her own right 
hand, which she could move only a few inch- 
es, and her face sank suddenly down in an 
outbreak of sobbing on the pretty curly head. 
I never saw her break down again. She man- 
aged to make the Thanksgiving Day quietly 
cheerful to the children, after all. 

A few days later she returned to her own 
home. I did not see her again until early 
January. I -had closed school at four 
o'clock Friday, and I was going to take the 
first homeward train at two o’clock Saturday 
morning. A day or two before, my secret 
dread of waiting till train-time in the hotel- 
attachment of the saloon, and then being es- 
corted to the station by the bar-keeper, was 
relieved by a message from Mrs. Johnson, 
asking me to wait for the train at her house. 
I found her little changed in appearance, 
though she must have been really much fee- 
bler. Her house was poor enough—a nar- 
row, rough kitchen, with home-made bench 
and chairs, two boxes of bedrooms behind, 
and, I think, a garret-loft. I imagine the 
kitchen itself served as a sleeping-room when 
all were at home. Yet the home somehow 
escaped the appearance of squalor; and 
more simple refinement of behavior I have 
not found—no, not on Beacon Hill. 

After little Katie had been carried off 
from my lap and my stories to bed, Mrs. 
Johnson came and sat down by me. She 
would not yield to my urgency that she 
should go to rest. 
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“TI sleep so little, anyway,” she said, 
“that it doesn’t make any difference. I 
do take good care of myself; I don’t want 
to shorten the time any. But it won’t do 
me any harm, and I sha’n’t see you again.” 

She said it as simply as if she had said, 
“T shall not wear that bonnet any more.” 

She was glad I was going home to my 
friends: this was a good place to get out of. 
She drifted very naturally into the story of 
her own life. 

“‘T was a Lowell girl,” she said. “I was 
nicely brought up. I worked in the facto- 
ries, but not until after I had been to school 
a good deal. I went through the common 
schools; I had more education than he 
did, but his folks are more well-to-do. My 
folks are all gone; but one of his connections 
is a judge now, and I hope that they will 
take Katie and bring her up nicely. There 
were the public libraries, too, in the East; 
I always cared a good deal for that. There 
isn’t anything like that in this country. I 
never expected to live this way.” 

There was not a shade of complaint in 
her tone. | 

“There’s one thing I wish,” she said; 
“that I could hear a good organ again before 
I die—a good church-organ.” 

“Why, mamma,” cried Lizzie, dismayed, 
“isn’t Clara Padgett’s a good organ?” 
Evidently the poor child had regard_d with 
exaggerated reverence the rattling melodeon, 
the one instrument of the sort in the coun- 
try-side. It showed that her mother had 
kept these reminiscences out of sight, and 
that to-night’s talk was stirring deep waters 
—as, indeed, the girl’s eager attention to the 
whole story showed. 

After some digression about organs, Mrs. 
Johnson drifted back to her story. 

“TI came out to Shasta to marry him,” she 
said, “twenty years ago. I came alone, 
and he met me at the stage, and we were 
married right off. I shall never forget how 
the town frightened me. There was a fight 
going on when I got off the stage, and a 
man killed before we got to the hotel. I 
saw him lying dead at the foot of a tree. 
Then all the saloons, and the quarreling and 
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singing and noise going on! I was afraid 
to have him leave me a minute. I couldn’t 
have any room at the hotel, and I had to 
sleep in the dining-room, and get dressed be- 
fore the men came in. He used to get up 
long before light to go off to work and get 
well on before breakfast ; and I was so afraid 
that I should sleep too long that I wouldn't 
get any sleep at all after he went. Then I 
hated to be there when the men came in, 
but I hadn’t any place to go. After that, 
he took me to board with a woman that lived 
out on the road a little way. She kept hens, 
and thought a good deal of them. I used 
to sit and sew while he was gone; and the 
hens would come in the house and go pick- 
ing round my feet. I couldn’t bear to have 
them —it seemed so dirty—and I would shoo 
them off with my apron. But she used to 
get very angry at that, and swear at me. 
She said I was too stuck up for her house. 
The women all wege set against me: they 
said I was stuck up. But I was really afraid 
of them. Her cooking was dreadful; it 
seemed as if it would poison me; but it 
made her so angry for me to try to help her _ 
that I had to give up. Oh, it did seem to 
me that I would be willing to die if only I 
could have a home of my own! I did, at 
last; Lizzie was born there; but we were a 
good deal afraid of the Indians. Well, it’s 
just been that way right along. I always 
thought we’d get along where we could be 
fixed nicely, but we never have. I cared 
about it more when the children came; but 
of course their coming made it just harder 
to get ahead. We came here after a while, 
but it was no better here—I don't know but 
what its worse about bringing up children to 
be good.” 

“T took the ‘Art Journal’ the first two 
years I was in California,” she said. “I 
couldn’t afford it after that; but I have the 
old ones, and I’ve always enjoyed having 
them.” 

She went and brought me the volumes 
from a box-cupboard, where a few other 
books and the children’s school-gear were 
bestowed; and we looked together over the 
old pages. It seemed to be a great pleasure 
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to her to find out what some one else thought 
of the pictures, every one of which she knew 
so well. 7 

“There are two pictures there,” she said, 
warming as she saw that I was interested, 
“that I care more about than all the others. 
When I found [ couldn’t have the magazine 
any more, and must look over the old ones, 
I got to looking at these a good deal, and 
they grew on me till they seem just like real. 
show you.” 

She turned the leaves readily to the places. 
The pictures were Raphael’s “Crucifixion” 
and Rubens’s “Descent from the Cross.” 
The painters’ names meant nothing to her, 
and she had no idea the pictures were cele- 
brated ones. It seemed to please her greatly 
to hear that they were. 

Before midnight she consented to go to 


bed; but first she could not be kept from 
moving feebly about the room to wait on me: 
to bring me wraps—for I was to sleep a lit- 
tle while on a couch made of chairs placed 
together—and to place ready something for 
me to eat before starting; she insisted on 
seeing me established as comfortably as pos- 
sible, and arranging my coverings herself be- 
fore she would go. And, in spite of all pro- 
test, Mr. Johnson sat faglorn and pathetic, 
with his troubled, helpless face, and bewil- 
dered gray hair, by the stove until two 
o’clock, to be ready to rouse me and take me 
to the train. As I was going, she spoke 
from her room; so I went in and said good 
by to her in the. dark. : 
Some three weeks later Mrs. Adams sent 
sent me a newspaper, with notice of the death 
of ‘Mary, beloved wife of David Johnson.” 


AT LINA’S GRAVE. 


Tuts is the silent spot where Lina lies ; 
She loved its solemn beauty, and she prayed, 
Ere death had sealed her beautiful brown eyes, 
That here in dreamless sleep she might be laid. 


_Here stand the stately redwoods, as of old ; 
The dewy ferns still nestle at their feet ; 

And yonder, where the sunshine sheds its gold, 
The grassy slope is fair with blossoms sweet. 


Unchanging, as the seasons come and go, 

In fadeless garments, stand the redwood trees ; 
But these frail flowers on the sod below 

Must breathe away their lives on every breeze. 


Yet, fleeting though their fragile forms may be, 
In brief, bright beauty long enough they stay, 

Like some sweet human blossoms that we see, 
To make us love them ere they fade away. 


This is the silent spot where Lina lies ; 
She loved its solemn beauty, and she prayed, 
Ere death had sealed her beautiful brown eyes, 
That here in dreamless sleep she might be laid. 


| 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


REMINISCENCES of the early period of 
California are generally of interesting char- 
acter, to the pioneers themselves as well as 
to the many who learn of that period only 
through personal narration or published ac- 
counts; and much as there has been given 
to the public in one form or other, through 
the newspapers, in periodicals, and in books, 
a great deal yet remains to be written. 
With delight and undiminished zest_do the 
descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers of New 
England; of the sturdy Dutch settlers of 
New Netherlands; of William Penn and his 
peaceful Quaker associates and followers; of 
the broad-minded Lord Baltimore and his 
colony of Roman Catholics in Maryland; of 
the famous cavaliers of the proud Old 
Dominion; of the hardy Scotch and Irish of 
the Old North State; and of the honored 
Huguenots of South Carolina; together with 
the people who inhabit the vast region first 
brought to the notice of the civilized world 
by the explorations and adventures of De 
Soto, of Marquette and Hennepin, of Joliet 
and La Salle; and that other region which 
comprises the early settlement of the Ogle- 
thorpes and the favored land of Ponce de 
Leon, with its most ancient city within the 
boundaries of the United States—the St. 
Augustine of the Spanish pioneers, and the 
inconsiderable sea-port of the present day ; — 
with zest-and delight do the descendants of 
all these historic characters, and the dwell- 
ers in all these different portions of our 
common country, still cherish the traditions 
and continue to recall the reminiscences pe- 
culiar to each and all, in song and story and 
in enduring print. And it is alike com- 
mendable and characteristic that the people 
of the Pacific coast chronicle and perpetuate 
the names and exploits of the discoverers 
and explorers, the pioneers and adventurers 
and settlers, who found this vast territory, 
and who did so much to redeem it from 
savage condition, and to lead the way to its 
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IN EARLY DAYS. 


occupation and its settlement by the enter- 
prising bands and multitudes who first 
organized the ways and means to the splen- 
did growth which these States have already 
attained ; with the more splendid future yet 
to attain, so grandly promised, and inevit- 
ably to be realized by coming generations. 
Among the pages of these reminiscences 
of the early period of California settlement 
and statehood, those which appertain to 
San Francisco as the great cosmopolitan 
city of the State and coast can never fail to 
be appropriate and interesting. The pio- 
neers who bore part in the events and 
scenes of that period, or who witnessed 
these, are passing away; and with the 
century which they emblazoned with their 
deeds and adventures, they must likewise 
become of the past and historic. Many of 
them have already gone before to the final 
rest; but their memories are cherished, and 
their names are embalwied.in honorable 
mention among those who knew them in 
the life, and who will faithfully and tenderly 
transmit these memories to their descend- 
ants. The child whose eyes first opened 
upon the scene where San Francisco now 
sits in state has not yet reached the span of 
patriarchal years; but to no other in all the 
world has been vouchsafed the wonders he 
has witnessed in the material progress of man- 
kind toward the highest condition of worldly 
prosperity. History contributes no similar 
instance. It was a pueblo of less than a 
hundred souls. It suddenly became the 
sea-port city of a hundred thousand. The 
wiping out of ancient Tyre by Alexander * 
was not more speedy than the erection of 
San Francisco into a great commercial 
metropolis: the building of Rome was not 
more enduring, if faith is to be placed in 
tokens of imperishable nature. Figura- 
tively, it was the phenomenon of a day; 
practically, it has every sign of the duration 
of incalculable ages. And its development, 
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now in the thirty-fourth year of this marvel- 
ous existence, in many respects surpasses 
even the marvel of its leap from insignifi- 
cance into importance. It was born in the 
Age of Gold; it has grown great in the 
years of a mightier influence. — 

From out of an unparalleled confusion 
and incongruity of race and class, by the 
due process of intelligence, wholesome con- 
duct, and perseverance, the wild city of the 
tumultuous gold-hunting period has become 
a home of affluence, of society and fashion, 
of enterprise and sound prosperity, of whole- 
some laws and general good order; and 

for it there is every promise of a destiny 


as magnificent as its rise and progress are. 


unrivaled. 

Prints and engravings serve to give a fair 
idea at this day of the appearance of the 
San Francisco of 1849, and the many de- 
scriptions that have been placed before the 
public enable one to understand in a gen- 
eral way the manner of life peculiar to it. 
But no power of pen or brush can depict 
the strange scenes, or completely convey to 
the mind the chaotic singularities, of that 
early city of the gold period as it actually 
appeared. And it is difficult now for even 
the pioneers who are blessed with retentive 
memories, and who have witnessed the won- 
derful mutations and the surprising growth 
of these thirty years and more, to fully recall 
the scene it then presented and the manner 
of its growth. 

Still, the writer remembers with what 
emotion he first beheld this noble bay, its 
islands and distant shores, and San Francis- 
co itself, as the bark in which he left New 
York, in March of the eventful-dating year of 
the gold-hunting immigration, made her way 
in from the Golden Gate, that clear and 
‘lovely and auspicious morning of September, 
to the anchorage off Clark’s Point, several 
hundred yards from the shore. ‘Then was 
noticed the phenomenal purity of the atmos- 
phere, which caused distant objects to appear 
as though only a few miles away, when 
really they were four or five times that dis- 
tance. Mount Diabloseemed not above ten 
miles inland. The mountain range back of 
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Oakland, crowned with its massive red- 
woods, seemed not above two or three miles, 
and the individual trees would be as distinct- 
ly seen as those of a grove not half a mile 
away. But there was no Oakland then. 
The whole region was known as Contra 
Costa, and human habitations were nowhere 
visible from the bay. ‘The lines of high 
hills on either side of the entrance channel, 
from the Heads to the anchorage, showed no 
signs of the presence of man; and Captain 
Richardson’s building at Sauseleto (as it 
was then spelled), and the old ruin of the 
Spanish fort.at the Presidio head-land, were 
the only evidences of man’s location as a 
builder. A few cattle grazed upon the 


sides of Russian Hill, and the only token 


of life upon Telegraph Hill was the wel- 
come sight of a man strolling up toward its 
summit. Nearly a mile away, he seemed a 
giant in stature, so rare was the atmosphere. 
Bird Island—the Alcatraz of to-day—was a 
mass of rugged rock, covered with the whit- 
ish deposit which betokened that it was the 
possession and resting place of the birds 
alone. 

Goat Island was as solitary as an ocean 
rock; but the first day in port a party of 
the company of forty-two who had come in 
the bark, eager for adventure, took one of 
the boats, and with rifles started off for a 
visit to the island. -In the evening, before 
dusk, they returned with the carcass of a 
fat young beef they had shot as a wild 
animal upon the island, near the water edge ; 
and it was a fine treat to those on board, 
who had had no fresh meat since the first 
week out of Valparaiso, forty days before. 
Whatever of conscience was involved in 
the manner of procuring the beef was more 
than satisfied in the surfeit upon it, and it 
was never ascertained that any owner had 
missed one from his roving band. 

From the bark’s deck the vessels in the 
harbor could be easily counted... There 


were above a hundred ships, barks, brigs, 
schooners, and every class except steamers. 
~The U. S. Savannah and another war vessel 
were at anchor, Commodore Ap Catesby 
Jones the chief in command. Hundreds 
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of small craft, lighters, and row-boats were 
near the shore, at the rude small wharves, 
and upon the beach. ‘These were, strange 
to say, held at enormous prices above their 
cost of building; while the ships and sea- 
going vessels of more than a hundred 
tons were salable only at ruinous sacrifice. 
The reason was readily learned. The large 
craft were unfit for up-river navigation to 
Sacramento and Stockton, the two great 
embarcaderos of the far interior mining 
regions; while the small vessels were in 
active demand for this rich traffic. <A sail- 
boat which carried eight tons was one day 
sold for $4,000; while the offer of a good 
seaworthy bark of two hundred and fifty 
tons at $5,000 found no takers. 

The only way of reaching the mines from 
San Francisco was by sail to the embarca- 
deros, and the charge for passage was from 
three to four ounces, with additional charge 
for ‘“‘yrub” on the trip. Even row-boats, 
whale-boats especially, were pressed into 
this profitable service. <A sail-boat which 
would now be considered crowded with six 
aboard for a sail to Saucelito was then held 


to have capacity to take a dozen or even. 


twenty passengers to either of the great 
embarcaderos; and for every pound of per- 
sonal luggage above ten pounds—a cooking 
outfit, with a bare change of under-clothing 
—the rate was fifty cents a pound. Trunks 
and the ordinary baggage of individuals had 
either to be left on storage at from $1 to $2 
a trunk or box or chest, or sold or aban- 
doned; and after a few months’ storage, if 
not duly paid for, all these were sold at 
public auction, as Wells, Fargo & Co. now 
hold their yearly “dead-horse” sales, “un- 
opened and unseen.” 

The city front was the natural shore-line, 
sweeping from the jutting headland of 
Clark’s Point—now Broadway near Bat- 
tery Street—to the similar prominence of 
Rincon Point. But Rincon Point was then 
almost a ferra incognita. ‘The actual shore- 
line to the southward terminated not far 
beyond the location of Captain Macondray, 
between the present streets of California and 
Pine, along Sansome. The broad, low 
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beach of “ Happy Valley,” a dreary waste of 
sand dunes, chaparral, and smaller shrubby 
growth, was the location of those who pre- 
ferred to ‘‘tent” remote from the exciting 
scenes of the wild and bustling city, in 
which property was safe from spoil or theft, 
but life was strangely precarious. 

Along this waste of beach was strewn the 
abandoned store of thousands. The heavy, 
costly, but utterly valueless machines bought 
in the Atlantic ports for gold-washers and 
kindred uses in the mines were there 
dumped and left; bales and bundles of 
hickory shirts, unsalable, and that could not 
be given away; casks and tins of ship-bread 
beyond the possible requirements of the 
market, and no poor to bestow it upon; all 
kinds of ship’s stores and queer outfits, not 
worth the charges for storage, and no pres- 
ent use for them, there lay scattered and 
untouched: and all manner of odds and 
ends, shipped for traffic or through fancy, 
were deposited for the shifting sands to 
cover and bury them, to await the distant 
period when archeologists shall unearth them 
as precious “finds” of remotest periods. 

‘The customary landing places in early ’49 
were at Clark’s Point, at the rear of Bur- 
goyne & Plume’s, on Montgomery Street, 
between Jackson and Washington; at the 
rear of the store of Benton & Ross, now 
occupied by Montgomery Block, and op- 
posite the great commission house of Frank 
Ward & Co., now the north-east corner of 
Clay and Montgomery Streets. From 
Clark’s Point up into the city proper was a 
long and uneven walk, over undulating 
ground. The Harbor Master’s office (Ed. 
A. King’s) was along this route, however, 
and therefore it was handy to all concerned 
in the business of shipping and in bay 
affairs. 

Along Montgomery Street, “from about 
Jackson, the music began. And it was 


music and business, and gambling and 
bustle and crowds, sure enough. Gambling 
was the most numerously followed pursuit, 
and the saloons were as regularly its place 
of play as school-yards are of marbles; and 
in every saloon were the tables for monte 
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and other card games, or for rondo and 
roulette and ‘“chuck-luck,” and the re- 
served small space for the “musicians,” who 
blew and scraped, thrummed and drummed, 
jingled and banged throughout the livelong 
day and night, with changes of players, but 
with unvarying monotony of brass and 
string, parchment and triangle, the over- 
powering composition or air known as 
‘Santa Anna’s March.” It is a pity it 
wasn’t buried with his amputated leg, as all 
of Arnold’s honor was with the leg he lost 
at (Quebec. 
To see the “town,” the San Francisco of 
the Argonauts, one had to pass from the 
less exciting but bewildering scenes along 
Montgomery Street up into the Plaza neigh- 
borhood, from Jackson to Clay Streets, but 
particularly on the three sides of the barren 
square which now comprise that same front- 
age of Kearny, and so much of Washington 
and Clay Streets as the lines of the Plaza 
describe. Conspicuous beyond all other 
notable places was the famous Parker 
House, the grand hotel and common ren- 
dezvous of the city. “Bob” Parker 
owned it; its host was Isaac Hall. The 
charge was ten dollars per day for guests; 
some paid as high as fifty dollars for favorite 
rooms and choice living; and it was always 
full. Captain Naglee—now General Naglee 
of San Jose, an officer of Stevenson’s Volun- 
teers—had there his banking house, the first 
in San Francisco. Colonel Stevenson, then 
San Francisco’s millionaire, had his office 
near by. Next door to the Parker House, 
toward Clay Street, was ‘‘Denison’s,” the 
grandest drinking resort in town, and also 
a noted rendezvous; then came the Eagle, 
the United States, and another saloon and 
gambling house—subsequently the Cali- 
fornia Exchange, the largest and most popu- 
lar drinking, dancing, and gathering place of 
all. Upon the corner of Kearny and 
Washington, adjoining the Parker House, 
was the “big El Dorado tent,” the great 
gambling establishment of Chambers, Mc- 
Cabe, Johnson, and Gray, upon whose 
tables were “banks” which showed a total 
of a quarter of a million dollars every day, 
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piled in “stacks” of Spanish ounces, or 
doubloons, and California, English, and 
French gold coin, of Mexican dollars and 
five-franc pieces—which passed current as 
dollars—with sacks of gold-dust and piles of 
such “chicken-feed” as quarters and dimes 
(the smallest coins in circulation)—and all 
most tempting to the gaze of the dense 
crowd, night and day, as the games went on. 
The busy scenes at the long bar clear along 
the whole depth of the capacious tent were 
still more enlivened by the strains of the stir- 
ring and-excellent music discoursed from five 
instruments by accomplished French players. 
- Among these was a petite and beautiful 
French women, who played with ravishing 
skill upon a genuine Stradivarius that she 
and her husband had brought from Paris as 
a treasure too precious to leave behind: 
and a treasure, indeed, it proved, for her 
pay was two ounces a day in the “big 
El Dorado tent” band. Every day, be- 
tween two and’ three o'clock, that beautiful 
woman crossed the Plaza to her abode 
on Washington Street, near where Lafay- 
ette Place is, and her going and return- 
ing, even when the rainy season made 
the way an expanse of muck ankle-deep, 
was the unceasing occasion for large crowds 
who watched and admired her—because she 
was a woman in a land almost without 
women—to gather on either side and gaze 
upon her as she bravely stepped or daintily 
tripped the whole way through that startling 
passage, the cynosure of all, the idol of 
every one. And never was her dignity of 
womanhood offended; it would have cost 
the wretch his life at the hands of that © 
chivalrous crowd, coarsely dressed and wild 
in appearance as they were. One day, in 
the height of the rainy season, when the 
mud was deepest, a misstep caused her to 
lose one of her exquisite little boots in the 
treacherous and covetous mire, and the 
stockinged foot was shown for an instant. In 
another instant a brawny miner had groped 
for the boot and recovered it, kissed it, and 
returned it to her; and at the moment she 
was borne by other stalwart arms to a seat in 
a near doorway, where she resumed her boot 
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and her walk to the “big tent.” It was one 
of the episodes of the period, not less 
amusing than was another in which a home- 
sick Bostonian stopped before a dwelling 
to hear the cries of an infant, and declared 
it was the sweetest melody he had heard in 
the land of gold. 

Across from the El Dorado, on the lower 
side of Kearny Street, was the Alhambra, 
another popular saloon and gambling tent; 
and opposite that, on the corner, was the S. 
A. Wright establishment, with the famed 
Bella Union of Dick Ross and Jerry Sulli- 
van—since celebrated as a diplomatist, a 
Washington lobbyist, and a 402 v7an/—next 
above on Washington Street; and next to 
that the Haley House of Captain Bob Haley 
and his partners. All these were of a class, 
and all transacted a ‘‘tremendous” business 
of the same kind. ‘*Delmonico’s” was the 
high-toned restaurant, and high-priced it 
certainly was, for it cost an ounce to dine there 
in style. Other restaurants were plenty, and 
though less costly, five dollars was the 
average cost of a good dinner. Eggs were a 
dollar each; milk a dollar a pint. While 
beef sold in market at two bits a pound, the 
restaurants charged $1.50 for a porter-house 
steak ; and at Sandy Marshall’s “Our House” 
on Clay Street, midway between Kearny and 
Montgomery, on the north side, the resort 
for the “lower-ten” New Yorkers, it cost 
two dollars for his poorest order of “square 
meal.” Chinese restaurants were largely 
patronized by the mass, where one could 
purchase a package of twenty-one tickets, 
each good for a meal, breakfast, dinner, or 
supper, for $20, or get a fair single meal for 
$1.50. It was not always easy to ascertain 
just what it was he was feasting upon, but 
the average customer was more bent upon 
quantity than quality; and no matter for 
what he called, the Chinese waiter, who did 
not understand a word of any language ex- 
cept his own, was sure to return with a plate 
fairly filled with something hot, that satisfied 
the appetite. 

Lodging was a different and more difficult 
matter, but everybody had blankets, and if 
there was no home or room to go to, “‘camp- 
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ing” in the free room of the Plaza, or in the 
streets, or anywhere in open space, supplied 
the deficiency. Sleeping in the saloons was 
impossible; there were no sitting conve- 
niences, and there was the everlasting blare 
of bands, the incessant chink of the coin, 
and the continuous calls of the gamblers in 
playing, together with the endless din of 
drinking and talking, the unceasing tramp 
and shuffle of the multitude in passing in 
and out, or about the tables, or to and from 
the bar. ‘Tents were plenty, but the people 
were plentier; and even friends with tents 
charged friends who had no tents for lodg- 
ing room, for everything was gold or its 
equivalent. New arrivals, rejoiced to meet 
a former acquaintance who had come earlier 
and got into business, and eager for a short 
confab on the street, were shaken off with 
the actual practice of the old saw, that “time 
ts money,” left ringing in their ears like a 
“cold cut” served in haste and heat. Asked 
to “lend a hand a minute,” the service cost 
the cash price of the time so spent. An 
ounce a day was the commonest exaction for 
any “friendly turn.” Doctors charged an 
ounce for professional advice, and another 
ounce for writing the prescription which cost 
yet another ounce. Lawyers’ fees were gauged 
to all the client could bear. In old Judge 
Almond’s Court of First Instance the costs 
were always exacted before the suit could be 
begun from the party competent to pay. 
His judgments in civil cases—the Alcalde 
tried all criminal causes—were usually given 
with similar consideration for the protection 
of the court. He was above appeal, and 
the purse he held was exempt from any 
with the sword. Yet he was often just and 
always generous in taxing the costs; he 
divided with his clerk as the lion divided 
with the fox. He nearly always gave sailors 
judgments against masters; but then only 
the masters could pay judgments, and the 
law had to be vindicated, no matter who suf- 
fered. At sea was the place of suffering for 
sailors; on land the masters could not have 
it all their own way. It was even-handed 


justice—applied to suit the circumstances 
and brace the court. 
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There was not a brick building in the 
city. The old edifices were adobe. Many 
of frail frame had been rushed up; but these 
were very costly, as lumber sold at from $500 
to $600 per thousand feet, and boxes and 
everything of wood were utilized as precious 
stuff in building. Tents were very common. 
A New Yorker had an undertaker’s shop. 
His price for a rude pine coffin, plain 
boards of unplaned stuff, was $100; yet 
they went off like hot cakes, sometimes 
returned as good as new, by the deft trick 
of chums who managed the lone funeral of 
the hospital patient, so that only the corpse 
was let into the grave, in the hillside at the 
western base of Telegraph Hill. And the 
coffins on hand, placed. on carpenters’ 
horses, were at times utilized as sleeping 
accommodations by his homeless, tentless 
friends. Over a basement bakery on the 
site now occupied by the residence of the 
late Dr. Toland, on Jackson Street, above 
Stockton, the owner of the light frame 
structure had arranged bunks, ship-fashion, 
to rent to lodgers, regular and transient. 
There were three tiers all about the four 
sides of the large single room. ‘The charge 
was $3 per week per berth, except for the 
floor tier just over the oven. ‘The baker 
baked his bread at night, and in the wet 
season the berths of this floor tier, heated 
by the oven, were greedily monopolized by 
lodgers who could afford to pay $4 per 
week for such enviable dry and warm quar- 
ters. Dr. Glover, a New York physician, 
built a two-story frame on the corner of 
Dupont and Sacramento Streets. He used 
the lower floor for his drug store and office. 
The upper floor he partitioned into sleeping 
rooms of six feet by nine, the partition 
walls of blue dungaree tacked to light frame 
work, with tacks at $4 a paper; and these 
‘“‘rooms” he let to Judge Thomas Jefferson 
Smith, ex-judge of the Marine Court of 


New York, Captain Thomas Cox of the. 


Pacific Mail Steamship Company, and other 
friends he preferred as lodgers, at the rate of 
$7 per week. ‘The only windows were the 
two in front; and Judge Smith, who chose 
the rear apartment, once slept through one 
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day and until the moonlight of the 
midnight of the next, without until then 
discovering that his supposed morning was 
not the morning succeeding his retirement, 
but the witching moonlight of the morning 
next to follow. ‘The somber shade of the 
blue dungaree, and the silence of the live- 
long day, had so well comported with his 
sleepiness, that not until Captain Cox’s 
entrance at that late hour, fresh from coal- 
ing the Oregon, had the awakening come to 
inspire him with such tumult of imprecation 
as to make the incident ineradicable from 
memory. 

A noted character of those days was old 
J. J. Bryant, the best-beloved of his frater- 
nity in all the South long before he came to 
California to raise his own pile, already 
large. With his black boy, “Sully Cox,” 
near by him, he would deal at his own 
limitless faro bank, and suddenly call Sully 
to attend him in a “ walk around the town.” 
The familiar crowd knew what that “ walk” 
meant. The farmer-looking old Colonel, 
clad in blue flannel shirt and coarse woolen 
pantaloons, heavy boots and a soft felt hat, 
and Sully “toting” the heavy sack, would 
wander into a near saloon, stop at a monte 
bank, size the pile there spread, and “tap” 
it. Then the trusty Sully would rake the 
big winning into the sack, and again follow 
his master into another saloon and gambling 
hall for a similar foray. Sometimes, of 
course, the Colonel failed to “tap the bank,” 
and left behind his own sackful of dust 
and coin. But he was oftener winner; and 
it was not until a malignant demon of poli- 
tics prevailed upon the generous old’ sport- 
ing-man to put himself forward as candidate 
for sheriff, with Colonel Jack Hays_ his 
formidable competitor, that he got “flat 
broke ” himself, by buying and running the 
Ward House, “‘open and free to all,” and 
otherwise whooping up his own campaign. 
He returned to the South, and there met 
his death, in violent encounter, years ago. 

The United States Hotel, on Montgom- 
ery Street, nearly midway upon the upper 
side between Clay and Sacramento Streets, 
and the City Hotel, on Kearny Street, upper 
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side, extending from Clay to what is now 
Commercial Street, were the public’ hostel- 
ries next in importance to the Parker 
House. Both were adobes, and a lower 
class frequented them. In the City Hotel, 
“Maltese” was a conspicuous figure among 
the gambling crowd. He was a native of 
the famous island from which he took the 


name he was commonly called by, and re- | 


port credited him with having been a Med- 
iterranean pirate. His general appearance, 
and a “very bad eye” particularly—an eye 
-wrenched from its propriety by some terrible 
violence—gave strength to the report. Any- 
thing bad and little of good would have 
found ready belief in respect to a man with 
such an eye; but in all he did and said, 
“ Maltese” encouraged the belief. But one 
day he found his anger and rage beyond his 
powers of expression. He had seen a mis- 
erable-looking man, spare and cadaverous, 
with little more than rags upon him, and the 
man walked and moved as if he sought the 
nearest graveyard to lie down and comforta- 
bly give up the ghost. But in tae rent 
pocket of one side of his tattered coat he 
held something with the clutch of a miser 
upon a bag of gold. “Maltese” spied this, 
and instantly applied himself to court the 
straggler. He treated him, he gave him a 
fine cigar; treated him again; had two 
hard-boiled eggs cooked for him, and then 
led him around to look at the gaming at a 
monte table. It was ‘“*Maltese’s” own table, 
but he did not let his gaunt customer know 
it He put down an ounce: it won; he 
played again and again, each time winning. 
At last the stranger expressed his desire to 
bet and try his luck; but he whispered to 
“Maltese” that he had only his sack of just 
exactly fifty-two ounces of dust, which he 
had dug in the mines and intended for his 
home trip to Missouri by next steamer. 
“Maltese” instantly fixed matters for him. 
He took the bag of dust, passed it to the 
dealer, and took gold ounces from the pile. 
These were soon lost. ‘The wretched fellow 
had taken two or three more drinks, and 
became wild. He drew twenty ounces 
more. Suddenly he made a plea to be 
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gone just a minute. He never returned. 
“Maltese”. became suspicious. He took 
the sack and opened it. There was nothing 
in it but shot and sand. And twenty of his 
golden ounces gone, to say nothing of the 
time and treats he had spent upon that 
lean, lank, rueful-looking greenhorn from 
Pike. “Swore like a pirate” is an apt 
figure by which to describe the sputtering, 
foaming, diabolical wrath of “ Maltese.” | It 
was a game that was afterwards frequently 
attempted upon monte dealers, and some- 
times it won. On a few occasions it cost 
the shot-and-sand player his life. 

The streets of ’49 were a scene and a 
study. Charley Case—of an old and noted 
New York family, one of them of high na- 
val name—afterwards of the firm of French, 
Case & Heiser, was the superintendent of 
streets. The greater want was a superin- 
tendent for Charley. ‘The streets were all 
right; it was the abominable use made of 
them by any who had refuse stuff to cast 
into them. “But the afternoon winds will 
carry all that away,” was Charley’s way of 
responding to complaints. In the rainy 
season there was no dust, nor such high 
winds. With the dry season out went Char- 
ley Case, and with the wet season came in 
Arenson—‘“Captain Arenson of Baltimore, 
sir.” Planking was not to be thought of: lum- 
ber was still too costly; cobbles there were 
none; and figs of thistles and grapes of thorns 
were as procurable as hard paving rock. The 
rains were deluging, and the mud became 
deeper. ‘To cross a street was to wade it 
Something had to be done. Captain Aren- 
son was fertile of expedients. He had 
walked logs when a boy; he would bring the 
San Franciscans to leap bushes. Loads of 
chaparral were cut from the Clay Streét and 
Russian hills, and tossed into the muddy 
streets. Given a fair start, a firm ankle, a 
boot that would not slip easily, and ample 
agility, and the hop, skip, and jump across 
the street was as easy as the transit of the 
tight-rope dancer froin brace to brace with- 
out a balancing pole; but with the least lack 
in any of these qualities, it was like crossing 
a wide creek ona small log that wobbles. 
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To drop was to drip; and the narrow planks 
which constituted the sidewalks then, longi- 
tudinally laid, were the stamping grounds for 
drips and ooze from emerged humanity as 
it rose from Arenson’s brushy lair, where it 
had fallen and floundered amidst the intrica- 
cies of the mud-sunk shrub, and brought 
with it so much of the free-soil element as 
would have entitled it to fellowship in the 
Lacustrian Age. At a few of the most trav- 
eled thoroughfares narrow crossings of soft 
rock were reared above the expanse of mud 
and slush, to enable passers to walk in single 
file, and comparatively dry-footed, from cor- 
ner to corner. One of these stretched from 
side to side of Clay Street, on the line of 
Kearny. It required fair precision of step 
in daylight. During the night it was a 
treacherous passage. ‘There were no street 
lamps, and the glare of the brilliantly lighted 
gambling saloons opposite the Plaza on 
Kearny Street caused the eye to observe ob- 
jects less distinctly in the sudden darkness 
of the crossing. A stout pile had been 
driven into the ground at the corner of the 
California Exchange, to keep vehicles from 
encroaching upon the raised sidewalk. 

One night a new arrival by steamer from 
Panama that day, and not yet accustomed 
to the town, had gone sight-seeing along the 
line of Kearny Street. He was an elderly 
man, of plump figure, was neatly 
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dressed in handsome broadcloth suit, and 
wore a stove-pipe hat, then a novelty in San 
Francisco. He carried a stout gold-headed 
cane. With this he sounded his way at the 
corner to guide his step or leap upon the 
raised crossing, on either side of which the 
watery mud was two or three feet deep. 
The hard rap of the cane assured him that 
he had struck the rock, and he sprung for 
it. Slump he went, nearly waist-deep in 
the horrible muck. His cane had struck 
the misguiding pile, not the crossing rocks. 
He looked like a gentleman: his _pro- 
digious discharge of roaring, seething, prac- 
ticed profanity plainly enough revealed that 
he was not aclergyman. As the few upon 
the corner who witnessed his plunge laughed 
at his plight and badgered him with mocking 
sympathy and absurd counsel, he swore 
more terribly. But he waded through to 
the other side, surveyed himself, and disap- 
peared in the bronzed halo of his own mud 
coating, as a pillar of moving real estate 
with downward tendency. 

Chapters could be further written of -the 
strange sights and incidents, and of the 
extraordinary and unexampled condition 
and peculiarities of the early city of the 
gold-hunting period, in which truth would 


indeed seem stranger than fiction; nor 
would imagination exaggerate reality. But 


this must now suffice. 
James O'Meara. 


THIS IS WISDOM. 


Weary heart still loves the mountain; 
Through the lone and heavy mist, 
Saddest thoughts like lips uplift them, 

Mute, to heaven to be kissed. 


Yet ‘tis sweeter in the valley, 
Leaving all this cark and doubt, 

To do thy hand-work, serve thy true-love, 
Keep thy heart bright side without. 


‘“‘Live thy life well,” hear it whisper; 
“To the good that thou canst do. 

If no heaven, thou hast had thine; 
If there be, thou shalt have two.” 


John Thorpe. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


A Few rapid paces carried Cleon so far 
down the descent that the swelling brow of 
the mountain shut out the sight and tu- 
mult of the camp, and prevented any im- 
mediate chance of discovery, unless his 
departure had been marked by some one 
interested in making quick pursuit. Then, 
slackening his pace so as the better to hus- 
band his strength, he proceeded more leis- 
urely, aiming only to reach Pompeii by the 
time morning broke. 

It was a different side of the mountain 
from that which he had ridden up two days 
ago, in the pomp and pride of command, 
with his cohorts at his back; and the path 
Was more narrow and winding, as though in 
consonance with his changed fortunes. At 
times the route seemed blocked with the 
thickly planted olive groves; then, as he 
proceeded, the apparent obstacles would 
part from before him, and a splendid vista 
of bay and landscape would be presented 
far down below, already changing its dull 
hues to pleasant tints of green and sapphire 
in the reflected light of the advancing sun. 
Would it so prove with his own fate—the 
shadows of despair gaining unexpected alle- 
viation, and giving place once more to bright 
prosperity? It was difficult now to con- 
ceive of this. Better to trust nothing to 
imagination, but rather let him hasten for- 
ward, revolving for the present only the 
actual miseries which oppressed him, and 
_ applying all his thoughts and ingenuity to 
the composition of those words of mingled 
confession and extenuation which he must 
be prepared to pour out before the Ceesar. 

The descent was longer than he had sup- 
posed, and unanticipated delays constantly 
beset him. Once, hearing in advance the 
loud talking of three of the legionaries 
returning from an unsuccessful pursuit, and 
not wishing to be recognized by them, he 


hid himself in some bordering vines until 
they might pass. But the men chanced to 
pause opposite him, and there sat down for 
a moment to rest; and for several minutes 
Cleon was obliged to remain with half-sus- 
pended breath, listening to their muttered 
complaints, mingled now and then with a 
bitter curse upon himself. A_ little while 
after that, he distinguished in front of him 
the measured tramp of many men; and turn- 
ing aside as before, he watched the upward 
passage of a cohort from some more dis- 
tant town. ‘The soldiers knew that they 
were arriving too late to participate in the 
battle or to share the spoils; but none the 
less could they congratulate their more for- 
tunate comrades, and join in the revels 
which should end the short campaign, and 
so they now moved onward with merry 
laugh and talk, occasionally bursting forth 
into a fragment of some well-known drink- 
ing song. It was many minutes before they 
had so completely passed out of sight that 
Cleon could venture to emerge from his 
place of concealment; and when at last he 
did so, the sun had arisen, and the whole 
view below was gleaming in gold and 
purple. 

But now his journey seemed coming to 
an end, for already the road was lined with 
the cottages and villas which betokened the 
city’s neighborhood, and in a few minutes 
he might be in Pompeii itself. Huis present 
design, however, was not to advance as far 
as that on foot, a course which seemingly 
would too greatly protract his time, but to 
engage timely help. ‘Therefore he now 
looked cautiously and inquiringly around, 
and at length, arresting his steps before a 
little low house with a wooden bench in 
front, there threw himself down and called 
aloud. 

At the summons there emerged from 
within a thin, stooping, care-worn man, 
whom Cleon dimly recollected having seen 
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somewhere before, but whom for the 
moment he could not identify. 

“Get me a horse,” said Cleon. 
let it be done speedily.” 

“A horse?” the man exclaimed, his fea- 
tures gaining a still more starved appearance 
from his open-mouthed expression of aston- 
ishment. “Truly, I have no horse. What 
should I do with one? It is to me too 
hard a task merely to find bread for myself ; 
and so—” 

“Get me a horse,” repeated Cleon, im- 
petuously, ‘“‘wherever best you can; I care 
not whence, so that I may have him pres- 
ently for my use. Do you not see that I am 
from the camp above, and must on with all 
speed to Baie? Therefore be quick, and 
here is gold for his hire or for his purchase, 
whichever may suit you best or can most 
readily be accomplished.” 

“Tt shall be done, if I have to range the 
country through,” the man responded with 
eager joy, clutching the gold coins which 
Cleon threw down before him. ‘By Plu- 
tus! what kind fate is this that you have 
found? For here is more gold than I have 
found for many a day. Was it in a single 
battle that you won all this? Then far 
better is it to be a legionary than an artist. 
But I go,” he continued, seeing with what 
impatience Cleon bore these tedious mutter- 
ings. “I will be off, and will perform my 
charge with proper zeal, be well assured. 
And meanwhile, until I return, do you 
enter therein and rest.” 

With that he wandered off towards the 
city, clinking the gold pieces in his_ hand as 
he went; and Cleon, turning from the bench 
upon which the sun now began to fall, 
entered the house and threw himself upon 
a low pallet to snatch a moment’s rest. He 
intended to remain there for only an instant, 
but he was more wearied than he had sup- 
posed, and in a little while his eyelids closed 
and he was fast bound in slumber: a more 
pleasant sleep, indeed, than he had known 
for days, for now the hideous thoughts 
which had so long oppressed him seemed 
to have fled away, and in their place came 
bright dreams filling his rest with joyous 
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pictures. Were they the harbingers of some 
coming good fortune, or only the deceitful 
sirens which lead onward to destruction ? 

Gaining with the lapse of each moment 
new refreshment from the play of those 
sweet fancies, he slumbered on; and when 
at last he awoke, for the instant he knew 
not where he was, so caressingly did his 
dreams still linger about him. ‘Then the 
low, methodical tick of some carefully 
handled instrument saluted his ears, and 
sitting up, he saw the master of the house 
standing in one corner, and with a pointed 
tool giving finish to a little marble statue. 

“What have you there?” Cleon de- 
manded, his senses still partially shrouded 
in their veil of dreamy forgetfulness. 

new conception, a glorious and hith- 
erto unattempted idea,” the man answered. 
“T confess that upon beginning it, I knew 
not whether I could fully compass the 
thought, though now I feel satisfied with 
the dawning assurances of success. I aim 
to portray the action and expression of a 
noble and high-born Roman suddenly dis- 
covering that he loves a maiden of low 
degree. ‘There are those who would depict 
him looking fondly down upon the girl, sunk 
humbly and gratefully before him. But 
this would be untrue to life. For love takes 
no account of degree, and I would rather 
represent him kneeling at her feet, all his 
ancestral honors being of little worth in 
comparison with the answering smile that 
he craves from her. When finished, it will 
be a work of which Phidias himself might 
well be proud. I do not altogether claim it 
as my own idea, I will confess. It is the 
fortunate conception of one Cleon, a cap- 
tain of the Pretorian Guard, whom last I 
saw at Baiz, and who, seeing in my hands 
another statue of somewhat similar design, 
had, with rare ingenuity, suggested—” 

‘““Have you the horse?” suddenly inter- 
rupted Cleon, recovering at the mention of 
his name his full perceptions. 
more to the purpose now. 
procured him?” 

“He is at the door, waiting to be 
mounted,” responded the man: “a_ rare 
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animal, in which Alexander himself, with 
Bucephalus standing by, might take pride; 
an animal which—” © 

“Tt is well. And what now is the hour?” 

“Did I do wrong in not wishing to arouse 
you?” was the man’s somewhat faltering 
response, as he marked the vehemence of 
the question. ‘So calmly did you sleep 
that I did not care to break in upon you; 
and therefore, awaiting your natural awak- 
ening, and taking my chisel in hand, I have 
as softly as possible—” 

“The hour, knave! The hour, I say 

“The afternoon wears on apace,” the 
poor artist answered, his voice sinking yet 
lower with fear. ‘‘So sweetly did you—” 

But with a bound Cleon had sprung up 
from the low pallet, and for a moment stood 
as though he would grasp the other in his 
hands and strangle him, Was it from sim- 
ple ignorance or treachery that the man had 
acted thus towards him? ‘The morning 
already gone and the evening drawing near 
—why, Baiz should have been reached 
before now. What terrible consequences 
may have already ensued from this delay! 
Was his remorseless fate still pursuing him, 
‘and were those pleasant fancies that had 
tinged his rest and cheated him into this 
prolonged slumber merely new and more 
cunning instruments of destruction? 

“TI have no time to punish you as you 
deserve,” he exclaimed, in another instant 
lowering his outstretched arms and striding 
to the door. “Show me this beast of yours, 
that I may be gone, if happily it be not yet 
too late.” 

“A noble beast!” enthusiastically ex- 
claimed the artist, not sorry to have the 
conversation take a different course, and 
following Cleon outside. “See! would not 
even the leader of a full legion rejoice to 
own a steed so .marked with rare excel- 
lences? Behold that arched neck, those—” 

“Peace, wretch!” cried Cleon, throwing 
himself with a bound across the poor weak 
animal, which almost bent beneath his 
weight, and with its filmy eye and project- 
ing ribs gave little evidence of grace and 
“T knew of a certainty when I 
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gave you gold enough for a steed of proper 
merit that you would rob me, though not 
perhaps to this extent. Had I the time I 
would even now chastise you. But if this 
beast can only carry me—” 

Not finishing the sentence, he drew the 
rein and set off, urging the animal to its 
full capacity of speed, and a little comforted 
to find that, despite appearances, it devel- 
oped some unexpected power. How long 
it might endure was a grave question of the 
future. At the present all went well; and 
Cleon began with some self-encouragement 
to calculate the probable hour of his arrival 
at Bais, when, at a turn of the road leading 
around the bay, there came a new interrup- 
tion. 

It was a traveling litter, borne upon the 
shoulders of four slaves, who staggered 
beneath the remorseless burden, while four 
other slaves with gilded staves ran in 
couples before and behind. The well- 
known colors of the tunics, and the unusual 
bending of the poles by reason of the 
intolerable weight within, would of them- 
selves have indicated who was the owner of 
the equipage, even had not the curtains 
been looped up on either side, so as to 
show him lying at full length, his rounded 
figure shaking at each motion of the bear- 
ers. And seeing him, Cleon would have 
passed by without recognition; but for the 
moment the senator was too watchful, and 
at once stopping his own litter, called out: 

“Whither away, my own Cleon? And 
why hurrying along in this strange guise? 
That sorry steed—no sword at your side— 
and with the dress almost of a private sol- 
dier: how happens it all? This truly should 
not be the condition of one who, as rumor 
has it, has just now crushed, with such honor 
to himself, a formidable insurrection.” 

“Matters of pomp and state and gay 
équipment must stay behind when other 
more important interests need attention,” re- 
sponded Cleon, impatiently, and with a side- 
long glance of keen suspicion, to mark, if 
possible, whether Vortilian spoke in satirical 
vein or was really repeating some vague 
utterances of the public. ‘An accident 
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has befallen me; I could not tarry on the 
mountain-side to equip myself better, being 
now on urgent haste to meet the . Cesar. 
Therefore, let me now pass; and so, fare- 
well.” 

“Nay, if it be to see the Czsar you 
are intending, you must turn your horse and 
pursue a different route,” the senator ex- 
claimed. “For know you not that he is 
now across the gulf, and in his palace at 
Sorrentum ?” 

“At his Sorrentum palace? And why—” 

“Stay! Come closer to me and listen,” 
continued Vortilian, beckoning with his 
finger. ‘For these are matters which may 
not well be spoken of too rashly before 
slaves. You know, of course, that this 
Ceesar of ours is not the man of self-reliance 
and courage which he promised once to be. 
It is even said that when he first learned 
about this slave revolt his face turned pale, 
and that he lifted his goblet with such a 
random aim that it struck amiss and del- 
uged his front with wine. And as the days 
passed on, and the insurgent hosts came 
nearer, so did he the more uneasy grow; 
expecting, it may be, that they would pour, 
at any unforeseen moment, in serried ranks 
over the hills, and so capture him where he 
stood. Andat last—it was but two days ago 
—when he heard that they were intrenched 
upon the mountain yonder, his courage 
altogether failed; and ordering his galley 
made ready, he embarked with a few attend- 
ants and crossed the gulf. And now, in 
the more inaccessible shelter of Sorrentum, 
uneasily he awaits tidings of the campaign. 
Thither, therefore, you must proceed, if you 
would find him.” | 

“Thanks,” said Cleon; and he _ turned 
around, looking across the water to: the far- 
distant town, and wondering with much 
inner discouragement whether the animal 
beneath him could hold out to endure that 
longer journey. | 

“Is it thanks I hear?” remarked the sen- 
ator. “Then, at least, I have done a good 
deed; for when may thanks be given except 
for a service well performed? Perhaps in 


directing you aright, I may have even saved 
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the state; for upon what little matters do 
the greatest movements sometimes hinge! 
Which shows that even a loiterer and idler 
like myself may have his uses in the world, 
despite whatever stern moralists and _philos- 
ophers may say. For had I not this day set 
out for Pompeii to join my presence at the 
Proconsul Araduce’s feast—where you also 
should have met us, Cleon, but for this 
short campaign against the slaves—had I 
not been thither bound, I say, upon mere 
pleasure intent, how else should I have met 
yourself and the Tribune Balbus?” 

“The Tribune Balbus, you say?” 

“Truly. It was only two hours ago that 
I met him. The work upon the mountain 
was already so fully done, it seems, that he 
could leave it to be concluded by some infe- 
rior officer of his command, and hence he 
had set out himself for Nero’s court. He 
was more gorgeously arrayed, as well becomes 
a conqueror; though, if the truth be told, 
Cleon, he could only have finished what 
you had first well nigh done. With him 
were other horsemen, six in number, all 
spurring along towards Neapolis. But I, 
meeting him, as I have just said, turned 
him about towards Sorrentum, and thither 
now they have gone with rapid course. 
Thus doubly may I have served the state; 
and what is doubly done is surely well 
done. For what says Apulean, a dramatist 
of much merit but of little general fame, 
whose works, however, I carry with me 
always for my solace when alone? He tells 
us that in all the varied chances of the—” 

But noticing here that his hearer had 
been startled into quick departure by the 
tidings he had given, and was already be- 
yond his reach, the senator postponed any 
further quotation, again dropped his head 
upon his pillow, and directed the bearers to 
proceed; a pleasant smile irradiating his 
lymphatic features as he reflected upon his 
possible benefit to the empire, and his sat- 
isfaction momentarily increasing as _his 
thoughts gently diverted themselves thence 
into unctuous anticipations of Araduce’s 
mullet sauce and the newly imported danc- 
ing girls. 
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Cleon, meanwhile, spurred onward, more 
than ever a prey to contending emotions. 
For what new complications and difficulties 
in the matter might not this unlooked-for 
journey of the ‘Tribune Balbus now pro- 
duce? How terribly might that bitter 
enemy forestall the Czesar’s judgment ? What 


need, indeed, to go onward at all, since 


every hope must surely now be lost? And 
yet, why make delay, or how do better by 
adopting any other course? ‘Thus tortured 
with doubt and uncertainty he rode along, 
letting his horse plod blindly onward—ap- 
proached the outskirts of Pompeii—passed 
along the street of tombs, where on every 
side arose the urns and cenotaphs of 
wealthy and renowned families, shaded 
with densely planted yews and plane-trees, 
and giving the way a death-like aspect—— 
rode through the deep archway of the Her- 
culanean Gate, and so found himself within 
the line of the city walls. 

The day was bright and clear, and not too 
warm. Already the broad main street of 
the city was crowded with the usual after- 
noon’s life and gayety. Horsemen and 
chariots and groups of richly dressed loiter- 
ers disputed every foot of space, and still 
the throng increased as other portions of 
the city each instant contributed their addi- 
tions to the pageant. Many of these per- 
sons would not fail to recognize Cleon were 
he to ride through that street, and they 
would wonder to see him so meanly equip- 
ped; while some might already have heard 
whisperings of his disgrace, and would point 
the finger at him. But fortunately this was 
not the only street which led through the 
city. There were others, narrower and less 
crowded, where he need not be known, and 
which were now more than ever deserted in 
consequence of the superior attractions of 
the greater avenue. And therefore, with 
some confidence turning down one of these, 
he still pursued his way. 

He passed along a lane made desolate 
and forbidding by the high blank walls 
which inclosed the gardens of lordly villas; 
then past the wide extended front of the 
principal school of gladiators. There at the 
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entrance sat a group of pupils, thickset 
and muscular, and half naked, as they had 
just emerged from their lesson in the gym- 
nasium. These all saw Cleon approaching, 
and looked up at him; but were too busily 
engaged in a dispute relating to some com- 
ing show to give any marked attention to 
the passage of that plainly equipped rider on 
that uncouth steed; and so he passed on 
unrecognized. ‘Then down a still narrower 
street, with but a single obstruction, where 
for a moment, around the cistern mouth 
which gaped in the middle of the pavement, 
with curb worn into deep wrinkles by the 
friction of the ropes, a group of women had 
congregated, and would not suffer themselves 
to be moved until they had filled their sev- 
eral pitchers. Then again into a lane given 
up to the habitations of slaves, who now had 
either departed in search of merrier localities 
or lay sleeping in the sun. And so on from 
street to street, until he had gained the 
farther end of the city, passed out at the 
Stabian Gate, and began to think that all 
danger of interruption or recognition was at 
an end. 

But here, as he emerged into a wider pas- 
sage, he found the way so closely blocked 
with a dense rabble of men that it was with 
difficulty he could pass by, slowly urging his 
horse forward between the outskirts of the 
crowd and the wall of a neighboring garden. 
And while so doing, casting his eyes furtively 
one side, he could not fail to recognize the 
person who had drawn the concourse to- 
gether. It was the pantomimist Agotas, who, 
having chanced to partake too freely of his 
favorite vintage, had now paused midway in 
his route, and moved with maudlin benevo- 
lence, was exhibiting to such as cared to 
look on those grotesque refinements of his 
profession which he should have reserved 
for the eyes of the Cesar only. Behind 
him stood his ever-present slave, bearing 
the bag of masks; but with a well-pleased 
confidence in his own abilities, Agotas now 
abjured the use of a mask, trusting to the 
facile powers of his face for the production 
of the necessary grotesqueries. 

“Would you see how the chief favorite 
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Mummo goes to the palace?” he cried, totter- 
ing round and round, with clumsy gestures, 
until he had cleared a small circle about him. 
“Then look; and as I may gratify you, so 
reward me with your applause.” 

With that he straightened himself up, 
pushed forward his stomach, puffed out his 
cheeks, distended his eyes, and threw into 
his countenance such a comical expression 
of mingled arrogance and low cunning, walk- 
ing all the time up and down with pompous 
step, that the spectators could not fail to 
recognize the picture, roared with 
laughter. A dangerous performance on the 
part of the pantomimist, however; since, 
though it might be gratifying to the crowd 
about him, it would scarcely please Mummo 
himself, who, if the tidings of the exhibition 
ever came to his ears, would probably well 
avenge it. But Agotas, rendered reckless by 
his potations, cared little for that now, but, 
at the call of the rabble, willingly repeated 
the part, with new exaggerations. 

“And now,” he cried, “shall I show you 
old Diogenes eying a leak in the roof of his 
tub? Nay, I forget—you have had that 
already. But here is something which must 
be new to you. You know the Captain 
Cleon, who was sent tocut off this army of 
the slaves, and, instead thereof, is said to 
have allowed them to escape? He is dis- 
graced, and as the word now is, has been 
sent for by the Cesar. Shall I show you 
how he will appear when he comes before 


Nero, and there receives the kind permission 


to put himself to death?” 
The crowd thereupon roared forth. its 


assent, but Cleon did not remain to watch 


the effect of the portrayal. For by that time 
he had succeeded in working through the 
concourse as yet unrecognized, though 
fearful each moment of being called by 
name; and now, putting anew the spurs to 
the poor steed, he dashed frantically away, 
clearing before long the environs of the city, 
and reaching the more open country, where 
scattered villas lined the road. Even there 
he still pressed on, in a maze of wild ex- 
citement, caring but little where he went, so 
long as he could outrun the sound of the 


destination. 
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pantomimist’s voice, which, though already 
far distant, seemed still ringing in his ears; 
and so flew over the smooth stone road, 
until of a sudden the wearied beast beneath 
him, broken down with the unaccustomed 
effort, reared high in the air, and then fell 
into the road, lame and powerless. 

Cleon, who had narrowly escaped being 
crushed by the fall, dismounted and gazed 
around. Now, indeed, there seemed but 
little hope left. ‘The fates, by means of this 
last most commonplace accident, had ap- 
parently given him the final buffet of mis- 
fortune. He was a mile beyond Pompeii, 
and farther than that from any other city. 
The only means of transport having failed, 
his enemy the tribune would now have an 
opportunity not only first to tell the bitter 
story of his disobedience, but also to com- 
bine all necessary influences which could 
urge the Cesar to a summary vengeance. 
Why struggle farther? Why not sit down 
upon the border of that placid bay, and 
there, awaiting those who might come out 
to seek him, calmly stretch out his neck for 
the fatal blow ? 

But gazing around, he saw one feeble 
chance still left. Ata short distance, close 
beside the shore, was a little bark of the size 
used by the fishermen in their ventures out 
to sea and along the neighboring coast. The 
sails seemed ready for being spread, the 
sides were hung with nets, and in the stern 
stood a group of three or four roughly 
clad men, apparently making ready for the 
voyage. Evenas Cleon looked, two of them 
leaped overboard, and with the water up to 
their middle, stood behind, struggling to 
push the vessel outward from the sand upon 
which it had partially grounded. 

At once a new suggestion came to Cleon. 
He might no longer be able to ride around 
the bay, but these poor fishermen would 
doubtless gladly carry him to his chosen 
Diverging but slightly from 
their outward course, they could without 
difficulty land him at Sorrentum, or, at the 
least, at Caprese, whence he could speedily 
make his way across. <A gold piece or two 
would well repay them for the trouble. So 
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with rapid steps he pressed forward to the 
vessel, and with a single bound clambered 
upon the stern, unheeding the loud cry of 
the men who shouted to him to desist. With 
the effort, he almost fell upon the deck, but 
grasping a neighboring rope, recovered him- 
self and looked around. ‘The vessel was 
already free of the land, having glided off 
with one long, quiet slide; the men had 
again leaped on board, and now stood on 
either side of him with threatening gestures. 
And directly in front of him, calm and 
impassive as when last seen upon the moun- 
tain-top, stood, with folded arms, Philocteres, 
the Cretan. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


For an instant the two men stood gazing 
at each other in speechless wonderment, as 
though rooted to the spot. So far had each 
been distant from the other’s thoughts, that 
such a sudden and unanticipated encounter 
overcame them with a momentary bewilder- 
ment, and they appeared as though trans- 
fixed: Philocteres remaining with folded 
arms, too greatly startled to consider wheth- 
er he might not better draw his sword and 
put himself upon defense; and Cleon still 
clinging convulsively to the rigging which 
had stayed his fall. 

Of the two, Cleon earliest recovered from 
that stupor of confusion, for he most easily 
could comprehend the true bearings of the 
scene. ‘To Philocteres no ordinary hypoth- 
esis could explain this unforeseen and unat- 
tended arrival of one who at that moment 
should have been gathering up the spoils of 
battle, or leading the victorious cohorts back 
to their homes. But Cleon needed little in- 
genuity to read in the situation of the other 
the so far successful flight, and the attempt 
to escape still farther in the unpretending 
fishing bark; and after that first moment of 
surprise, he fell back a pace or two, so that 
his eager gaze might search for yet one 
more who should be present. 

But his heart grew faint and his brain 
seemed paralyzed, as along the whole length 
of the little deck he could see no forms but 
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moved to anger. 
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those of rough, battle-stained men. O, 
for one more flutter of those white robes, 
to tell him that Thaloe was in safety and 
near at hand, even if he might never speak 
to her again! In vain, however, his despair- 
ing, longing look, and in vain any fleeting 
hope that her coming might yet be waited 
for! For already the keel had slipped from 
the shore, the weather-stained sails were 
shaken out and drawn closer to the wind, 
and the little vessel was gliding softly out 
into the bay. | 

“You, then, have escaped !” cried Cleon, 
vehemently. “And she—Thaloe—what have 
you done with her?” 

“First, in that headlong, indiscriminate 
flight,” said Philocteres, ‘our bondsman 
Corbo perished, falling with a spear wound 
upon the mountain-side, and being there 
thrust through with other spears before he 
could rise again. I could not save him, and 
to tarry there would have been the swift 
destruction of us all. And after that—” 

“Enough! enough!” Cleon passionately 
interrupted, a flush of strong, uncontrollable 
emotion sweeping across his face, and a 
choking sob seeming to rise in his throat 
to strangle him. “Why torture me with 


further description, or condemn yourself 


with unworthy and womanly excuses? I 
see and know it all—her cruel doom and 
your debasing flight! It was written, per- 
haps, that it should be so; but I little 
thought that any such desertion could come 
from suchas you! Look now at the difference 
between us! You have left your own blood 
to perish alone, so that you might make 
good your own ignominious security! I 
would have tarried behind, and would have 
rescued her from a thousand foes, or else 
would have died in the vain attempt to shield 
her!” 

So taunting and unguarded was his man- 
ner as well as his words, that it would have 
been a wonder if the other had not been 
For the moment the old 
man’s face flushed and his eye gleamed 
darkly. But it was only for an instant. 
Then by a strong effort he composed him- 
self, even allowing a grim smile to flicker 
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upon his face, as though there was some- 
thing in Cleon’s words that gave a new turn 
to his thoughts. 

“Now, this is truly a strange thing,” he 
responded, calmly and reflectively—so dis- 
passionately that Cleon, who expected, if 
not attack, at least a war of sharp and 
bitter retort, fell back astonished at the 
change. What manner of person, indeed, 
was this, who could listen almost unmoved 
to such expressions of violent reproach, 
wherein were assailed almost every quality 
which could make a man respect himself, 
and who thence with smiling face could 
turn to newer, fresher subjects, as though 
the loss of an only child were a theme to be 
lightly discussed for a single moment and 
then be forever forgotten? “A strange 
thing, truly! Tell me, Cleon,” he contin- 
ued, drawing the other one side so as to be 
more certainly out of hearing of the others. 
“Ts it, then, true—what I suspected upon 
yonder mountain-top? Did you then love 
her?” 

“Tid I love her, Philocteres? So faith- 
fully and dearly that, as I have told you, I 
would have willingly died to save her. And 
so, too, would you have done, had you been 
able,” he added, calmed in spite of himself 
by the tranquillity and self-possession of the 
other. ‘For how can I tell what cruel fate 
must have separated her from you, and 
made all your efforts in her behalf of no 
avail? I take back to myself the bitter 
words I have spoken. So let that pass. 
Let me only now repeat the useless confes- 
sion that I loved her.” . 

“And yet, Cleon, how could that be? 
She was a Christian maiden, while you—” 

“While I am a worshiper of the gods of 
Rome, you would say, and therefore it 
would not have been fit that she should have 
been allowed to listen to my love. But 
hear me further. Know that, though out- 
wardly assenting, as I was taught to do, to 
the forms of the old religion, I have never 


given full credence to it—-preferring, rather, 


for want of a better faith, to live in philo- 
sophic indifference to any. For what have 
those gods with their foolish traditions done 
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that I should ever care to worship them? 
Nay, there is more to tell, Philocteres, 
Having thus no faith, I have not seldom 
felt the need of one; but where was I to 


-find it? Then, after a while, I met Thaloe; 


and, as you know, I have often talked with 
her about her belief. This I did, not at the 
time caring about it, but rather that I might 
have some excuse to be with her—looking 
upon her creed the while as another fable 
of equal worthlessness with that in which I 
had been nurtured. But then there came 
the time when I saw her given up to death; 
and marking as I did how greatly her belief 
did comfort her, I felt that no Roman, dying 
with the names of the gods upon his lips, 
had ever been so wondrously consoled. 
There was something in all that which I did 
not comprehend, and yet it moved me. 
Not at that moment, however, did I purpose 
to believe; yet when I went back to my 
tent and reflected upon the matter, I 
thought that there might truly be something 
in it. For I saw that I who had outwardly 
worshiped the gods had found them fail me 
at the end, bringing me into unfathomable 
depths of misery, and giving no ray of com- 
fort to my soul: while she who had wor- 
shiped that one God of the Christians had 
seemed, even in the very bitterness of im- 
pending death, to feel his power and to 
gain an assurance that all would yet turn 
out for good. Yet how, in that hopeless 
maze of adverse influences, could anything 
turn out for the good? And then I made 
this my firm resolve: seeing that by its re- 
sults alone a thing can most truly be tested, 
I said that I would wait; and if from 
all that darkness of destruction any light 
should finally come, it would surely be in 
answer to Thaloe’s prayers, and not by favor 
to myself, who had made no prayer at all; 
and I would take her faith for my own.” 

“And now, Cleon?” 

“What further is there for me to say? 
For you know it all. Even your God has 
failed me in my need. Therefore, with me 
all things remain dark and gloomy as before. 
And perhaps, since naught has come from 
it, it were an idle matter for me to have told 
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you the story. Bue I have been led to 
speak, in order that you may know how 
truly in my inmost soul I loved her, and 
how, had she been saved, I would have 
taken her God for my own, and for her sake 
would have abandoned all things else, and 
followed her wherever you both might go.” 
‘*You have much, Cleon, yet to learn about 
our faith,” said Philocteres, after a moment’s 
silence, and placing his hand upon the 
other’s shoulder. “And were you to study 
it more closely, you would find that there 


are mysteries in it which would baffle your 


closest thought, and even sometimes bring 
disheartenment upon you. But of those mys- 
teries, this matter of which you have told me 
is not one. You say our God has failed 
you. When was it ever promised that long- 
er life in this troubled world should consti- 
tute the righteous person’s reward? And 
were our prayers to be so answered, how 
many of us would ever enter into the heav- 
en of another world? Nay, Christian and 
Jew and pagan all alike must die; and it is 
rather the manner of their death that may 
most abundantly test the value of their 
faith. Seeing Thaloe with the shadow of 
doom upon her, was there nothing to inspire 
you with newer and kindlier thoughts of 
the Christian faith? Would it have been 
better for her, think you, to meet death 
with the cold, lifeless philosophy of the 
pagan belief, looking forward at the best to 
gloomy and sad groping in Plutonian shades, 
rather than to welcome it with calm serenity 
as a friend, lifting her to a bright commu- 
nion with the saints above?” 

“Be that as it may, she is gone,” said 
Cleon. ‘What, then, is left for me but to 
go back to the world I have left? ‘There, 
by some favoring judgment of the Caesar, 
I may be restored to all my rank and in- 
fluence; and there, forgetting speculations 
which have profited me so little, I can live 
on as I have done before. Or, on the 
other hand, there may be no mercy found 
at all, and before the rising of another sun 
I may be destined to lay down my life. If 
sO, it seems to me that I should care but 
little. Better so, perhaps; for why should 

Vou, I,—1o., 


I seek to become again attached to life, 
now that Thaloe is gone?” 

“How mean you?” cried the other, for 
the first time taking especial note of Cleon’s 
plain equipment, and gaining from it some 
faint gleamings of the truth. ‘Can it be 
that your late assistance to us has led you 
into danger?” 

**So surely, Philocteres, that I was on my 
way to Nero’s presence, there to confess my 
breach of discipline, and make to the vio- 
lated laws of the imperial camp whatever 
atonement he may demand. You well 
know what that may doubtless be. Losing 
my horse, I then came hither, believing that 
from this fisher’s vessel I could be landed 
upon yonder point. And that is a service 
you can still do for me, since there are none 


who, seeing this poor vessel, will dream that 


it carries either of our fortunes.” 

For a moment Philocteres made no reply, 
but gazed earnestly and steadfastly into the 
other’s face. How from the very first, when 
they had met as foes upon the mountain- 
top, had his heart yearned toward the young 
soldier, seeing in him one who could well be 
trusted, and who in other circumstances 
might have been a dear and valued friend! 
How now the more did he yearn for that 
friendship, as he heard Cleon so frankly lay 
bare his thoughts, and saw him so boldly 
preparing to go forward to almost certain 
death! ‘True, he had but little of that 
intimate knowledge of him which cautious 
men of the world so generally demand be- 
fore reposing trust; but what essential, after 
all, was lacking? Long before this, Cleon’s 
reputation for honor and an unsullied life had 
reached Philocteres’s ears; and now, as he 
stuod before him, he saw that for once report 
had not belied itself. The open heart, ex- 
plaining its blind gropings after some possible 
truth; the frank confession, made without 
the faintest hope ofereward ; the clear, steady 
eye, looking disaster serenely in the face; the 
whole manly soul, instinct with honesty of 
purpose, lightening every feature ;—were not 
all these enough? In times of turmoil and 
distraction, the judgment is prone to aban- 
don long digressions of studied thought, and 
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to leap into sudden conclusions, and gener- 
ally with a correct result. And now, yield- 
ing himself to the inspirations of his heart, 
Philocteres threw every doubt aside, and 
grasping Cleon by the hand, said: 

“Think not to give your life a useless 
sacrifice to Nero. Rather hear the better 
fate that I can offer you. In this unnoticed 
bark I go to a retreat whence all the powers 
of the empire cannot search me out, it 1s so 
lonely and sequestered. ‘To Chios, that 
little island of the .#gean Sea, where 
Homer lived and sang; and where, far from 
the observation of men who could suspect 
and endanger me, I can pass the remainder 
of my life in freedom and tranquillity, sing- 
ing the Christian songs, and still finding 
opportunity to give myself up to the interests 
of my faith. Go now with me, and.there 
for the future make your home. And know 
that I make the offer, not alone.in gratitude 
for the safety you have given, but for the 
further reason that I feel I can love you 
and prize your friendship. You say that 
Thaloe is lost to you, and thereby you be- 
lieve that there can be none other than your 
olden destiny left to you. But would it be 
of nothing worth for you to believe that 
throughout vour labors and sacrifices WF this 
world she might be looking down upon you, 
encouraging you with her prayers and wishes, 
though you might see her not; and with a 
bright and living faith awaiting the time 
when, freed from all earthly cares, your 
spirit could ascend to join her?” 

He paused for a reply; and so earnestly 
had he spoken, and with such a winning 
conviction of his doctrine’s trutlH, that Cleon 
bowed his head in deep and_ troubled 
thought. Yes: this was, indeed, the lot for 
which, even in the moments of his greatest 
fame and power, he had sometimes felt that 
he could willingly exchange his glittering 
career, 


pleasant cottage upon the borders of the 
water, vineyards and olive groves upon 
either side, and in the distance the blue 
mountains giving picturesque outline to the 
scene: what better lot could there be than 
And yet it seemed as if those past 
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A lonely isle, far*out at sea, with a’ 
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longings of his must have been mere tran- 
sient dreams, to which he would not have 
yielded had the opportunity been given; for 
even now, with the death allotted to a trai- 
torous soldier staring him in the face, he 
hesitated. How could he thus, with one 
effort, give up all that had for so long made 
life pleasant to him: his wealth, his well- 
loved native place, his friends, his rank—all 
that had so far given an impulse to his 
ambition, and urged him forward to distinc- 
tion? As had so often already suggested 
itself to his hopes, might not the Cesar, 
after all, prove kind, and not too severely 
punish that one error, and thereby leave the 
path of glory still open? Would it be well 
to lose all chance of that? But at that 
moment, raising his head and thoughtfully 
gaaing upward into space, he seemed, as in 
some mental trance, to see Thaloe herself, 
pure, radiant, and spirit-like, floating in the 
blue ether; and as he marked the gentle 
parting of her lips, and the sweet, approving 
smile with which she gazed down upon him, 
another and a better impulse came into 
his heart. Why, after all, should he care to 
seek pardon from the Cwsar for neglected 
duty, when she for whom he had committed 
that fault might thus be looking upon and 
guarding him with her pure faith? 

“Take me, Philocteres, and do with me 
what you please!” he exclaimed, ina sudden 
transport of earnest belief. 

“And take then to yourself, if she will 
consent,” cried Philocteres, “her whom you 
have been mourning as lost to you!” 

As he spoke he pointed towards the ves- 
sel’s prow, where, in the midst of a maze of 
nets and cordage, which had hidden her 
from view while sitting, Thaloe now stood 
in contemplative attitude, her face turned 
away in unconsciousness of what had been 
transpiring behind her, and gazed upon the 
darkening expanse .before her. 


CHAPTER XX. 


And now at last the long-drawn story is 
all but told. What need, indeed, further to 
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‘dwell upon the scene, and speak of glow- 
ing looks and conscious answering blush, 
of earnest words and timidly uttered re- 
sponse? Why tell of any uttered response 
at all, since so well we know that words are 
not the only medium of a soul’s assent, and 
that when maidenly reserve will sometimes 
hinder or delay outspoken answer, the true 
expressions of the heart will show them- 
selves without disguise in tender gaze, or 
suffused cheek, or trembling of the lip? 
What need, either, to s of explanations 
given and misconceptio®® swept away; of 
cruel doubts at last cleared up; of a care- 
less, thoughtless past all blotted out as far 
as better resolves can avail to do it; and of 
a more generous, earnest future planned out 
with all the certainty of shape and feature 
which human will and human energy can 
give ? 
So let that pass untold. And when the 
words had all been uttered, the two stood side 
by side and hand in hand at the vessel’s prow, 
and gazed upon the expanse before them, 
fast darkening with the dusky hue of even- 
ing. For now the sun had set, and coast- 
line and water were rapidly becoming 
- shrouded in the gloom of night. Little by 
little the more distant objects had faded 
from sight, and each moment the swiftly 
moving boundary line indistinctness 
vathered closer around. First, the far-off 
promontories turned from blue to gray, and 
so died out against the darkening sky; then 
the mountain behind lost its living green and 
clear-cut outline, until it seemed like some 
ill-shapen, colorless monster stretched across 
the gulf; then one by one, as the distance 
favored, the cities along the. shore became 
mere indistinguishable broken lines, and so 
cradually melted away. And _ softly the 
little fishing bark had crept along its allotted 
course: slowly at first, but after it had passed 
beyond the shelter of the mountain gaining 
way more rapidly, until now it had reached 
the center of the watery expanse, and with 
distended sail, and needing no longer the 
assistance of the oars, was swiftly urged 
upon its path, each moment drawing nearer 
to the sea, and already at times feeling the 
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premonitory swell of the waves sweeping 
inward in wide-extended lines. 

Silent, and hand in hand, the two now 
stood and gazed with hearts too full for 
utterance. What. thoughts and memories 
now filled their souls as they looked around? 
To Thaloe there could come nothing of 
sorrow or regret. In her heart she had 
once said a last farewell to all that had so 
lately been of interest to her. Not merely 
now, but many hours before, when she had 
stood upon the mountain-top with what 
seemed certain death drawing each moment 
nearer than before; then she had put off, as 
much as could be, all memory of or cling- 
ing to late earthly scenes. And though 
with safety so wonderfully restored to her 
had come once more the prospect of a 
longer course upon that earth she had ex- 
pected so soon to leave, she felt no re-awak- 
ening of attachment for any of those 
fading scenes about her. Perhaps, indeed, 
there might have been one lingering, pensive 
thought upon that little home at the city’s 
outskirts, which henceforth she would see 
only in her dreams; but even that was only 
a momentary regret. ‘That home had had, 
after all, no native ties for her. It was but 
the pleasant residence of a few short 
months. ‘Therefore, like as the darkness 
had already blotted out all traces of it, even 
the profile of hills behind and the out- 
line of shore beneath, so did all longing 
memories of that home fade from her 
heart, and she turned with eager joy to the 
pleasanter bourn before her. There in 
those Grecian isles was her birthplace, and 
her true, lasting home. ‘There in future 
would all her hopes be cast and her labor 
given: not as In a new life among unaccus- 
tomed scenes, but as in an old and well- 
loved life lovingly resumed after long exile. 
And since beside her Cleon now stood, his 
loving faith pledged to share with her those 
coming duties, what further could she ask? 

To Cleon himself there could not fail to 
be a somewhat different thought. That 
first startled throb of heart with which he 
had gazed along the vessel’s length, and 
seeing Thaloe, had felt the sweet con- 
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sciousness that his great sacrifice of self had 
not been made in vain—the momentary 
. sickening doubt whether, in spite of this 
evidence of his eyes, it might not yet turn 
out a deceptive vision, a glamour of his 
senses—all that had now passed away, and 
reason, calmed with certainty, had resumed 
its sway. And looking around, he could 
not but realize what he was now forever giv- 
ing up. To him the Campanian coast was 
a well-loved place, known to him as well as 
Rome itself, since each year he had there 
been wont to tarry with the imperial court, 
until every nook or mountain slope had 
been indelibly impressed upon his memory. 
There, blotted out by the darkness, indeed, 
but to his soul’s eye seen visibly as in the 
full glare of midday, were all that he had 
been wont to call his own; all that so far 
had made his daily life; all that had given 
him pleasant association with the world: 
not on the coast alone, but far back along 
the Appian Way, through vineyards where 
on the march he had tarried, through villas 
of the great and powerful where at times he 
had made his home, farther and farther 
back to the grand palaces and monuments 
of imperial Rome itself. Al! these now 
were to be thrown aside forever. His own 
wealth of villas and quarries, a wealth which 
was beyond that of any other officer of the 
Pretorian Guard, and thereby had given 
him much of his influence—perchance, had 
even helped to gain for him the favor of 
the imperious beauty, Alypia; the well- 
earned position in the imperial corps, so full 
of honor, so pleasant in its line of duties, 
so gloriously delightful in its association 
with bronzed and scarred veterans, who all 
looked up to him as one of the foremost 
and best-respected of their chiefs; the 
feast and dance, where, though he gave 
himself not up with all the abandonment 
which characterized lighter and more vola- 
tile minds, he could feel enjoyment in the 
society of the learned and the great who 
there collected; the imperial court itself, 
with its dignities, ys luster and magnifi- 
cence; all these now were gone, things of 
the past, to mingle now and then with his 
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future dreams, perhaps, but never more to 
be thought of as living, present actualities. 
What was offered in place of them? A 
new and unknown life, the faintest experi- 
ence of which he had not yet had; a life 
of assured self-denial, poverty, and lowli- 
ness; a life to be passed among the poor 
and needy; a life given up to new practices 
and devoted to a strange worship at new 
altars. 

Thoughts like these he could not fail to 
feel; but yet, while feeling them, he did not 
for the moment falter or despond. With 
Thaloe at his side, he would enter upon 
that new life with joy, nor ever henceforth 
long for worldly honors or imperial confi- 
dences, or to take again his place among 
the glittering follies and feeble aspirations 
of the world; since she, with her loved 
presence, would so surely cheer and brighten 
all the gloom or trials of the future. Nor 
yet did he falter or repine, when, as though 
sent by some fiend to disturb him, there 
came before him the last and _ greatest 
temptation of all. 

For suddenly there stole upon their ears 
the notes of music, and colored lights 
appeared gleaming upon the waves, and 
from the gathering darkness there came into 
clearer view a richly decorated and freighted 
galley. It was the bark of Nero, who, 
since the insurgent bands had now been 
scattered, and there was no more danger of 
the empire being overthrown by their gath- 
ered strength, was passing in festive array, 
with a few chosen favorites from his court, 
across from Sorrentum back to Baia. 
Momentarily the gay vessel approached 
nearer, until it floated across the prow of 
the little fishing bark, which, obedient to 
the helm, stopped in its headway to let the 
other pass. 

Standing hand in hand, yet concealed by 
the gathering darkness, Cleon and Thaloe 
gazed silently upon the imperial galley, thus 
gliding by at that trifling distance; and by 
the pleasant glow of the colored lanterns 
and the more vivid brightness of the flam- 
ing torches, fed from time to time with 
aromatic powders, they could mark with 
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distinctness every feature of the scene be- 
fore them. A gay and sumptuous vessel, 
indeed ; fashioned from carved and richly 
tinted woods, with slaves in costly apparel 
toiling at silvered oars; and above the 
deck a silken sail, swelling with the breeze 
and giving steadiness to the swift motion. 
In front stood the chief eunuch, Mummo, 
keeping strict watch over the household 
slaves who were gathered around in mute, 
expectant attention to the slightest beck or 
whisper. Midway the musicians sat, calling 
from lutes and harps and viols pleasant har- 
monies, which floated over the water with 
seemingly a sweeter cadence than ever lis- 
tened to on shore. 

At the other end was Nero himself, re- 
clining in listless vacuity of thought upon 
the soft cushions placed beneath him, and 
submitting his flagging attention drearily to 
the faint buzz of conversation by those 
around whose duty it was to entertain him. 
Among these, and sitting at the Czesar’s 
right hand, was the fair Alypia, seemingly 
more gorgeous and enticing than ever in her 
luxurious beauty of face and form and 
animation of expression, decked in velvets 
and jewels, as though for an especial /eée, 
and wearing upon her forehead, as the 
crowning ornament of all, the great pearl 
which Cleon had so lately given her. And 
behind her stood the Tribune Balbus, 
arrayed in the insignia of new honors, as 
the reward of one who has performed fresh 
exploits in the field: now, however, little 
lending himself to recollections of war or 
rapine, but bending lovingly forward over 
Alypia, who, in her turn, leaned back, and 
elanced with bold and ill-disguised favor 
into his face. 

As Cleon gazed thoughtfully upon the 
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scene, he felt a faint, nervous, and half-un- 
conscious pressure of his hand; and turning 
once more towards Thaloe, saw that she 
was looking into his face with a timid and 
wistful expression, as though she would fain 
read all his inmost thoughts, and yet dreaded 
listening to any open betrayal of them. 
Could she at that moment doubt him? 
Nay, it might well be, perhaps, that as she 
watched his fixed and earnest scrutiny of 
the imperial galley, she should be led to 
dread some transient longings in him after 
the gay and brilliant past. But he returned 
her pressure with encouraging clasp, and 
gazing steadfastly into her troubled eyes, 
whispered : 

“Doubt me not, Thaloe. To me the 
days gone by, with all their hopes and joys, 
their pleasures and their triumphs, no longer 
have allurement. They have all lost their 
charm forever; even now are nearly forgot- 
ten, except as some misty, troubled dream. 
To me—to both of us, indeed—there can 
henceforth be no past to trouble us. See! 
it already lies behind us, swallowed up in 
clouds and darkness, never more for us to 
be recalled. And lo! before us reaches 
out the future only, bright, glorious, and 
free, in its promise of calm contentment, and 
its newer, fresher labors, thoughts, and im- 
pulses.” 

So, as they there stood, hand clasped in 
hand, the imperial galley swept on, becom- 
ing each moment lesser in the distance, its 
lights growing dim, and the soft music of 
lute and harp and viol dying in silence; 
and the little fishing bark, once more feel- 
ing the swell of the rolling waves, glided 
slowly along the rocky steeps of Capree, 
and gently floated out into the open sea 
beyond. 
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EVIL AS A FACTOR IN EVOLUTION. 


AN absolute equilibrium of the contend- 
ing forces which underlie if they do not 
constitute nature is of rare occurrence, and 
only temporary duration. Rhythm is the 
ever-present condition of all motion. Not 
that the effort of each force, as of gravity, 
attraction, repulsion, electricity, is in itself 
necessarily intermittent; but the motion 
imparted to matter and mind by the con- 
tending operation of several forces is always 
plus or minus, to the right or left, up or 
down, direct or reflected, in or out, as the 
thing moved yields in turn to this or that 
excess of force or Combination of forces. 
Thus, the revolution of the earth about the 
sun, combined with the effect of that about 
its own axis.at an angle with the ecliptic, 
produces the \alternations of the seasons 
and of day and night. The tides ebb and 
flow. Waves fise and fall. Floods succeed 
droughts. Heat follows cold. Growth ends 
in decay. Sleep alternates with waking; 
depression with excitement; fatigue with 
exertion; sickness with health; death with 
life. Change is the universal law: ‘changes 
often related to each other through cause 
and effect, but in any event involving nec- 
essarily either uninterrupted progress or an 
alternation of advance and retreat. But 
uninterrupted progress does not occur in 
anything, and were it not for the oscillations 
which constitute the other alternative, the 
existing order would be replaced by some- 
thing inconceivable to man. Were there 
no changes of seasons, the entire fauna and 
flora of some regions would disappear; in 
others, would exist in forms different from 
the present. Did not day follow night, an 
eternity of cither light or darkness would 
alike make the present forms of life impos- 
sible. If the winds did not shift their 
quarters, how would present climates be 
affected? If the fecundity of some fishes 
were not checked by the voracity of others, 
the ocean would soon be converted into a 


marsh of organic matter. But for the 
existence of predacious animals, the herbi- 
vores would shortly be exterminated by 
starvation. But for the death of individuals, 
how inconceivable the continued existence 
of the species, from the bacteria and vibrio 
to man, from the smallest fungoid to the 
sequoia ! 

Destruction, then, must follow construc- 
tion, and wice versa; subtraction must neu- 
tralize addition; division analyze the product 
of multiplication; arsis must follow thesis; 
the heart pulsate; the pendulum vibrate to 
either side. All nature is essentially en- 
gaged in Jarndyce vs. Jarndyce; its every 
denizen is a plaintiff or defendant, an 
attorney or client, a witness or a juryman, 
a ward in chancery or an officer of the 
court. All creatures are born into the suit, 
must live and die in it, to the uttermost 
generation; can get out of it only when the 
earth shall absorb all its water and atmos- 
phere, and rest and annihilation become 
convertible terms. 

Created under this system! of laws, man, 
the highest of its organisms, recognizes 
everywhere what he calls good and evil. 
He calls good the //us forces—whatever 
contributes to growth, health, knowledge, 
virtue, means of living, happiness, or power; 
he calls evil the minus forces—whatever 
detracts from growth, health, knowledge, 
wealth, virtue, power, or happiness. ‘Taking 
these as definitions of good and evil, of 
sufficient accuracy for the purposes of the 
paper, we recognize three -classes of the 
minus forces, to wit: : 

Physical evil, which results from the direct 
action of natural laws. 

/ntellectual evil, or error and ignorance. 

Moral evil. which results from the acts of 
man, and involves the idea of right and 
wrong. 

My propositions are, that the first of 
these classes of evil has been ordained 
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for the express purpose of evolving all 
forms of life, including man; and that the 
second and third classes are the primum 
mobile of the greater part of all the mental 
and moral évolution which constitutes civ- 
ilization. 

Physical evils undoubtedly affect’ all or- 
ders of life. Cold, heat, want of food lacer- 
ation, destruction, and death are at times 
injurious to every form of vegetable and 
animal organism. Yet if individuals suffer, 
it is generally for the good of the species. 
Spencer says: “We are apt to take for 
granted that beneficial action secured must 
be beneficial to the individual as well as to 
-the species. ‘The two are by no means 
identical. In fact, they are diametrically 
opposed more frequently than not.” ‘The 
individual may be happy in abundance of 
food and temporary safety from enemies, 
but the consequent rapidity of increase in 
numbers soon destroys the happiness result- 
ing from the abundant food, so that the 
presence of enemies who shall diminish 
the number of mouths to be fed becomes 
necessary for the preservation of the re- 
mainder. But those destroyed will nec- 
essarily be the weakest, the slowest, the 
most unfitted to protect themselves, and con- 
‘sequently the “fittest” will survive for the 
propagation of the species. Thus have the 
types of species been gradually raised from 
the slow, unwieldly, coarse originals of early 
geologic times, to their swift, fine-limbed, 
cunning, and lively successors of the present 
era. ‘Thus have a few genera of ancient 
periods become many species of modern 
times; a few now extinct races been suc- 
ceeded by many others more fitted to present 
surroundings. Without a succession of evil 
experiences to the inferior individuals of all 
species, could the process of natural selection 
ever have been inaugurated?’ Or if inaugu- 
rated, must it not have been maintained by 
some other means at present inconceivable 
to us? 

And how has physical evil affected the 
progress of man? Hunger is an evil. To 
correct this, man must find food; for he is 
the only animal before whom Nature has 
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failed to spread supplies of nutriment as 
free as the elements around him. His 
first success herein must have been by col- 
lecting wild vegetable products; obliging his 
close attention to their habits, localities, and 
seasons, and compelling modes of cooking and 
preserving them. Next followed the hunt 
and the fishery, inducing a new set of obser- 
vations and manipulations for overtaking, 
trapping, and utilizing the various edible 
animals. Next came ideas of pastoral life, 
whereby large flocks of sheep and cattle 
should render famine impossible.  Hus- 
bandry followed, with its various contriv- 
ances for increasing the supply of food. 
And so on, by slow degrees, as population 
became more dense, until the culture, manu- 
facture, transportation, and preparation of 
food had developed thousands of inventions, 
had led to endless discoveries of fact and of 
law, and now employ the best of scientific 
thought, as they have always required the 
labor of the larger half of all working peoples. 
Without the necessity of combating the evil 
of hunger, would any of this knowledge or 
the happiness consequent thereon have been 
attained ? 

Cold is an evil: at certain times and 
places an evil utterly incompatible with 
human existence. It must be fought with 
fire—itself another evil till properly under- 
stood and controlled—with clothing, and 
with architecture. What an immense field 
of knowledge to be here explored and pos- 
sessed !—how to make a fire when wanted; 
how to keep it within the required bounds ; 
what to use for fuel; where to dig for peat 
or mine for coal, and how to transport and 
economize them; how to make charcoal 
and coke; how to prepare the skins, the 
hair, and wool of animals; how to find in 
plants the materials for textile fabrics, and 
cultivate or otherwise procure them in suf- 
ficient quantities. Then came, in_ slow 
degrees of perfection, the woolen, linen, cot- 
ton, and silk industries, with all the knowl- 
edge of metallurgy, of mechanics, chemistry, 
and mathematics involved in constructing 
the machinery and devising the processes of 
manufacture: beginning with the simple 
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distaff, progressing through the spinning- 
wheel and hand-loom, up to the modern 
nine-story factory driven by hydraulic or 
steam power. And the necessity for build- 
ings, occasioned by cold—what has this done 
in forcing human development in the arts of 
the lumberman, the carpenter, stone-cutter, 
mason, brick-maker, and architect, and in 
the invention of tools for all these, until by 
degrees the rude cabin of the savage has 
been replaced by cities of elegant homes? 
And by virtue of all these branches of 
knowledge, the narrow tropical belt which 
alone would be habitable to man without 
fire or clothes or houses has been widened 
to 65° of latitude; and in the regions thus 
made habitable by art have been evolved, 
through climatic exigencies, those qualities 
of body and mind which have made Semitic 
humanity what it now is, but which have re- 
mained latent in those races that, like the 
tropical negroes, have never felt the cold. 
50, man was originally the weakest of all 

animals, the only one without natural weap- 
ons or swiftness enough to elude the pursuit 
of beasts of prey. To cure this evil, he was 
compelled to supplement nature by art—to 
arm himself with the club, the knife, the 
bow, the spear; to protect his body by 
armor; to invent projectiles; to subdue the 
horse and the camel to eke out his in- 
sufficient speed. And herein, what knowl- 
edge, skill, and cultivation of powers, and 
what ethnological results, from the evolution 
of races strong in arms, at the expense of 
their inferiors! 

Again: sickness in all its forms, wounds, 
and bodily injuries have ever persecuted our 
race, and ever will; for new disorders ever 
attack improved organisms, increasing, wave- 
like, with the diameter of progress. How 
have the pains of bodily ailments stimulated 
the search for remedies, beginning with 


superstitious charms, the fetish, religious 
rights, and prayers; thence to the use of 
leaves and roots, to thermal baths, by and by 
evolving botany, mineralogy, anatomy, phys- 
lology, chemistry, pharmacy, and. all the 
other sciences now necessary to the outfit of 
Would dentistry 
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ever have existed but for the toothache? 
Take away the doctors, the surgeons, the 
druggists, and all their belongings from what 
the world knows and possesses: should we not 
find a literally “aching void” in their place? 

So, were not fire painful, the child would 
never learn the care necessary in handling 
it. Were it not destructive, all the arts re- 
quired to prevent and remedy the damage it 
causes would have had no existence. Were. 
not. the sea a terror to primitive man, he 
would not have learned to swim, nor would 
raft or canoe, boat or ship or steamer, ever 
have rested on its bosom. Were not drought 
an evil, man would never have thought of 
irrigation, with all the knowledge it requires 
of hydraulics and mechanical engineering, 
and would never have enjoyed the beauty 
and abundance it spreads over the parched 
and barren desert. Had not lightning been - 
an evil, electricity would not now be har- 
nessed to the car of progress, and a factor in 
the every-day happiness of the world. Man 
suffers yet from earthquakes, storms, and 
epidemics. Who knows whether these, too, 
may not be in time subdued to his will, and 
thus the grand truth be finally and universally 
accepted, that whatever afflicts us ts intended, 
in the economy of nature, only to open tous 
some new avenue to knowledge, to develop some 
new faculty, or stimulate some old power to 
new victories over matter or mind? “Ve 
shall be as gods, knowing good and evil.” 
Do we realize the profound meaning of that 
ancient text? 

So much in respect of the effect of phys- 
ical evils on the evolution of man. How is 
it with intellectual evil, the domain of error, 
mistake in judgment, and ignorance? 

Primitive man could hardly have begun 
to supplement his natural feebleness in the 
presence of evil, by utilizing what little he 
knew of the forces of nature, ere he must 
have commenced to realize the relation of 
cause and effect. As. these suggested each 
other, how long ere he was forced to recog- 
nize his liability to err, both in observation 
of phenomena and his reasoning as to their 
causes? Soon habits of minute observation 
became essential even to the savage, who 
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learned to detect the proximity and move- 
ments of animals or enemies by traces 
wholly invisible to the unpracticed eye. 
For ages this acuteness cf observation of 
sensuous facts was the limit of his growth; 
for long before reason was perceived to be 
man’s highest attribute, imagination, the 
more active faculty everywhere, peopled 
earth and air with supernatural beings, 
which were supposed to occasion all phenom- 
ena otherwise unaccountable. Long and 
wearisome were the resulting though inter- 
mittent pauses in the processes of mental 
evolution. But at intervals superior minds 
suspected the want of connection between 
fact and fancy; logic began to be for- 
mulated; arithmetic asserted itself; the 
domain of demonstrable knowledge was 
gradually outlined in distinction from the 
shadowy regions of mere opinions; the 
once famous ideas of many schools of prime- 
val and medieval philosophy, so called, 
melted away like the fata morgana, as the 
strong rays of truth cleared off the mists of 
ignorance upon which they were projected. 
All through this tedious process, error con- 
tinually pointed out the road to truth; not, 
indeed, as a finger-post designating the fu- 
ture road, but in the character of experience, 
keeping a school in which the lessons were 
inexorably enforced by the relentless ferule 
of suffering. So it is to-day: error is ever 
in attendance upon truth, ever ready for a 
contest, ever anxious to trip its heels or 
eatch it in a pitfall. . Therefore is truth com- 
pelled to be ever ready to defend itself, 
ever prepared for aggressive war. Were it 
not for this unceasing conflict, human na- 
ture being what it is, how utterly without 
motive, and consequently without effort, 
would our intellects remain! How barren 
of the pleasures of work, of investigation, 
of argument, of acquisition; in other words, 
how entirely useless would our faculties be! 
Without the constant presence of igno- 
rance and error, of what use our schools, our 
colleges, our libraries, the daily press, the 
lyceum, or the court of justice? And what 
would replace these as the factors in the 
seething thought of the world? 
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Of course, detail in so vast a field as this 
is out of the question, unless volumes were 
to be written. Let it suffice briefly to sum- 
marize the function of evil in developing the 
ideas of government by law. Unquestion- 
ably its first service in this department must 
have been through the experience of suffer- 
ing caused by theft, murder, adultery, and 
robbery. Men must have soon learned that 
society was impossible, unless on entering 
it each individual renounced some of the 
rights of free appropriation appurtenant to a 
condition of solitude. It was an evil that 
the game secured by an active man should 
be stolen by a lazy man. It was intolerable 
that a man should be liable to lose his wife 
to a more favored lover or husband; or that 
vendetta should be the only remedy for 
offenses against person or family; or that the 
tribe or clan should be powerless against 
the raids of another tribe or clan. Hence 
the first crude organization under a chief or 
patriarch, who was given authority to punish 
crimes, to protect property and persons, and 
to marshal the men of the tribe for military 
duty. But the unwritten laws of such prim- 
itive communities must have been very un- 
evenly executed. Injustice, often repeated, 
has gradually compelled the enactment of 
written codes, and also the appointment of 
judges to execute them. Endless petty 
wars among clans and tribes gradually 
evolved nations and kingdoms. But the 
autocratic power of kings involved other 
evils; and after centuries of submission 
thereto, the idea of dividing the powers of 
the state among different hands began its 
long struggles for expression in constitutional 
government, reaching its highest develop- 
ment (thus far) in the institutions of Great 
Britain and the United States. Yet to in- 
telligent subjects and citizens, the govern- 
ment of every country appears full of 
defects, so that the best minds among the 
people are always busy with suggestions for 
new enactments, or for the repeal of old 
ones once thought to be the perfection of 
wisdom. Only in China, that country of 
‘‘arrested development,” is this process not 
apparently going on. No wonder the title 
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of “‘celestial” kingdom attaches itself to a 
country where no public evils are felt with 
sufficient keenness to excite the thoughts of 
any among four hundred millions of people, 
all of whom seem so contented with the 
teachings of the past as to believe in their 
absolute perfection. It is only in China 
that evil does not promote the good ! 

The leading ideas codified in American 
constitutions and laws are personal liberty, 
equality before the law, the sovereignty of 
the people, representation, inalienable nat- 
ural rights, freedom of speech, of the press, 
of assembly, of opinion, of communication, 
and of religion, the division of the powers of 
government, universal suffrage, free public 
education, the rule of the majority, the rights 
of accused persons, habeas corpus, and trial 
by jury. Is it not a historical fact that 
each one of these ideas has been canonized 
in our system solely by reason of the evils 
wrought in our own or other societies by its 
opposite? Would our government have 
taken its present shape but for the long 
series of tyrannies, wars, persecutions, and 
injuries to person and property which make 
up the history of Europe? 

It remains to consider moral evil as a 
factor in evolution; and here the difficulty 
of the subject is immensely increased, be- 
_ Cause our ideas of right and wrong —the basis 
of morality—have been so confused’ by 
religions and philosophies. Doubtless the 
distinction between right and wrong has 
always been the most perplexing and dis- 
tressing, as well as the most exhaustively 
discussed, of all questions from childhood to 
the grave; yet to this day mankind are not 
agreed, norare they likely to agree, as to the 
real ground of moral science—-as to what is 
absolutely right and what absolutely wrong. 
If morals be based upon the Bible, uncer- 
tain as are its precepts, especially in regard 
to marriage and divorce, usury, witchcraft, 
persecution, slavery, sabbatarianism, and 
other points, yet it does not teach the con- 
trary to our proposition. So far from it, 
many portions of the Levitical law, of the 
Psalms, Proverbs, and Prophecies, are de- 
voted to the enforcement of the law of 
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experience as a moral teacher, to threats 
and predictions of physical evil as the con- 
sequence of immoral conduct. In fact, the 
Old Testament went no farther than this. 
If, however, we accept the utilitarian defini- 
tion of morality——that such acts as cause pain 
or suffering to one’s self or others must be 
recognized as wrong, and such acts as cause - 
pleasure or happiness to one’s self and 
others be deemed right—then there can be 
no doubt of the truth of the proposition 
that evil is a factor—the main factor—in 
moral evolution. Spencer states ‘the in- 
evitable corollary from the general doctrine 
of evolution to be, that pleasures are the 
incentives to life-supporting acts, and pains 
the deterrents from  life-destroying acts.” 
Every act which gives pain or suffering to 
one’s self or to others carries its own penalty 
with it—a penalty which is increased upon 
repetition of the offense, until, if persistent, 
the offender is utterly ruined and destroyed. 
Take intemperance, for an exampie. Con- 
science upbraids the well-brought-up youth 
after he has imbibed his first cup. ‘That 
uncomfortable feeling may prevent a second 
offense; but if not, especially if he becomes 
intoxicated, remorse is reinforced by head- 
ache, nausea, and the shame of exposure. 
If these do not reform him, then follow 
other sufferings—the alienation of friends, 
loss of business, domestic affliction, legal 
punishments, poverty, rags, degradation, and 
delirium tremens. Uf, as a common drunk- 
ard, he becomes the disgrace of his family, 
the butt of the town, he is but another in- 
stance of the necessary sacrifice of the 
individual for the good of the race. Will 
not the terrors of his example act upon 
others as a deterrent from the habit of 
drinking? So thought the old Spartans, who 
made their helots drunk, that they might 
train their children to habits of sobriety. 

Is it not likewise with sexual vice? A 
man or woman conscious of illicit connec- 
tion is tnvariably the victim of conscience, 
in fear of the terrible consequences of ex- 
posure, disgrace, even of death. The lives 
of the permanent victims of this vice are 
blasted for all good: the women become 
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outcasts, the men depraved, and often filled 
with incurable diseases, which poison the 
fountain of the blood to the third and fourth 
generation. If a man practices bigamy or 
polygamy, how long before he suffers from 
an expense beyond his means, from the mis- 
ery of a divided household, or the penalty 
of the law? 

The result of all such experiences is 
necessarily the conviction on the part of all 
who suffer or witness them, that woman is a 
blessing as a wife, but a curse as a mistress; a 
comfort in monogamous marriage, a plague 
ora slave in polygamy: hence that all sexual 
connection with her, except in monogamy, 
is wrong, because it causes suffering to all 
concerned. Could this truth be learned 
except by experience of its correlative evils? 
and has not experience proclaimed the law 
from the beginning among all people on the 
face of the earth? 

So with all crimes against person, prop- 
erty, society, or the state. So with all 
vices or sins against one’s self.. The wrong 
course leads to pain and suffering in purse, 
in health, in peace, in liberty, in popularity, 
in the possibilities of future success; some- 
times in wounds and premature death. 
Nay: it is not going too far to say that the 
principal cause + premature death is 
the disregard by sowebody of those laws, the 
universal observance of which would raise 
the average duration of life to its maximum. 
Because of the consequences of wrong 
actions, which we all experience in our own 
or other’s persons, are we not continually 
driven from the evil towards the good? Is 
not an enormous proportion of the ill we 
endure the result of the ignorance, vice, 
carelessness, mistake, or crime of ourselves 
or of some one else; of society or of gov- 
ernment? Are not accidents almost wholly 
avoidable by persons who study the laws of 
their surroundings, who take no unneces- 
sary risks, and who use forethought enlight- 
ened by experience in all their movements? 
Is not evil, then, a constant factor in moral 
evolution? 

Yet, after we have traced the utilities of 
evil in all directions, so far as our ability to 
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see the relation of cause and effect extends, 
there remains a large unused residuum. 
Old age comes on, with its chronic disorders 
and its helplessness. Inability to work 
throws the pauper or cripple upon the parish. 
The widow with young children bewails the 
loss of her bread-winner. Death sooner or 
later comes to all. How are these surplus 
evils factors in evolution? 

I reply, that having found evil co-existent 
with life, inseparable from it in its every 
phase, and everywhere and always a stimulus 
to good, we are justified in attributing all 
apparent exceptions to what seems to be 
universal law, not to erroneous apprehension 
of the law, but to our ignorance of its mode 
of application in the excepted cases. Dar- 
win’s missing link continues missing; but 
the learned world does not therefore with- 
hold its assent to his theory of the descent 
of man. If it be asked, How is the evil of 
death a factor in evolution? it may be 
answered, that the death of the individual 
is necessary to the evolution of the species, 
and so far as the individual is concerned, 
no one can assert intelligently that death zs 
an evil. If annihilation follows, surely this 
is better than a life of continual pain of 
body or mind. If a spiritual existence 
follows, it is only the small and now con- 
stantly diminishing body of believers in a 
literal hell that think they have reason to 
fear a future of eternal punishment for tem- 
porary sins. If the spiritist theory be true, 
we shall all live after the death of the body, 
under more favorable conditions for prog- 
ress than we shall leave behind. And if 
the cosmic philosophy prove correct, we 
have a right to expect that the realm of law 
extends throughout the universe, and that 
the great Unknowable, whose existence it 
perceives, and whose arrangements, so far 
as we can follow them, all tend to higher 
and higher evolution, will continue to de- 
velop us so long as we shall be. 

As to those who linger long in poverty 
and disease, to whom no medicine brings 
relief, whom no human means can bring 
back to the enjoyment of their faculties, or 
who have no dear ones on whom to call for 
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aid, the mission of these is twofold. Were 
there no such miserable objects to relieve, 
where would be the favorite object of altru- 
istic efforts, with its long train of moral 
blessings, to those capable of it? And as to 
the sufferers themselves, how have the vir- 
tues of patience, self-control, and resignation 
ever shown brightest in the furnace of afflic- 
tion! Who knows that suffering is not the 
necessary process for ripening the slowly 
maturing fruit ere it drops from the stem? 
~ Who knows whether the resurrection be not 
limited to those thoroughly ripened souls 
who by this process have acquired the power 
to be born into a spiritual state of being? 

There are those who apply to the spiritual 
the analogue of organic life, and are of opin- 
ion that the law which allows so few of the 
nascent germs to fructify in the material 
world foreshadows a like extinction of un- 
developed souls at the dissolution of the 
body. Be this as it may, it is but the 
missing link in our theory. If evil be the 
cause of good so far as we can trace their 
relations, is it not presumably true that the 
law extends beyond our mortal ken, and 
will be an interpenetrating condition of our 
existence in the future of time, space, or 
eternity, as it has been in the past and is in 
the present? 

If evil be correctly viewed in the light of 
a law of nature and as a factor in evolution, 
its general recognition as such would vastly 
strengthen the moral forces.of men, would 
hearten many timid souls, and drive pessi- 
mism out of existence. Let men disabuse 
their minds of all supernaturalism, of all 
hereditary beliefs that moral law rests solely 
upon revelation; let them realize that 
evil is designed only to promote knowledge, 
science, skill, forethought, economy, system, 
sound judgment, and all the virtues—in a 
word, to draw out of man all the talent there 
is in him, to develop him to the utmost 
possibilities of every faculty of his nature, to 
enable him not only to stand alone, but to 
walk, run, fly, even as thought flies to the 
uttermost limits of the universe—and what 
becomes of superstition, of priestcraft, of 
despair, of childish terrors of the ghostly, 
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and the fear of death? What becomes of 
hypocrisy, cant, sectarianism, and the bitter 
feelings these engender? What would then 
become of the prone helplessness resulting 
from those forms of belief that inculcate, 
not energetic fighting of evil, but meekness, 
obedience, fear, and dependence upon 
supernal help in all circumstances - of 
trouble? Substitute for these the live 
realization that we suffer only because we 
are yet ignorant of the antidote, or because 
we err intellectually or morally; that the 
suffering will cease when the true remedy is 
found—and the sufferer, or he who wishes to 
relieve him, is at once put upon his mettle 
to find the remedy or the preventive. ‘The 
brain is thus excited to action. IlVork 
results, and from work flows happiness and 
evolution of power. ‘The sufferer, no longer 
a beggar full of sores, lying by the wayside 
asking alms, or idly waiting by the pool for 
some one else to carry him into it, obeys 
the command, “'l'ake up thy bed and walk”: 
and thenceforward he begins to realize that 
if he was created in the image of God, it 
cannot be particularly godlike to be begging, 
praying, whining, and crying out for some 
stronger being to save him the trouble of 
exerting his own faculties; or to suffer for 
his errors and ignorances by vicarious atone- 
ment, and so smuggle to him an immortality 
on which he has paid no duty, and intro- 
duce him into a heaven he has not earned, 
and into company with which he must be 
wholly uncongenial. 

As to the pessimist, let him understand 
that the minus balance of evil, which blinds 
his eyes to all the glories, the beauties, the 
happinesses of creation, represents only his 
own ignorance of the objects of that evil, 
and of the methods to be used to neutralize 
it, or convert it into positive good. Instead 
of relapsing into melancholy or misanthropy, 
or cultivating insanity, or blowing his brains 
out, let him rouse himself to the task of 
overmastering the evil. Let him find out 
the right kind of flux, and the fires of suffer- 
ing will soon bring out the pure metal from 
his rebellious ores. This theory should 
disarm death of all its hereditary terrors; 
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should cause every despondent soul to whip 
up his horses, and put his shoulder to the 
wheel; should give courage to the coward, 
conviction to the doubter, energy to the 
laggard, manly independence of soul to all. 
If everybody fully recognized evil as merely 
a factor in evolution, would ninety-five per 
cent. of humanity continue to be dependent 
on the remaining five per cent. for all the 
forces that carry forward the fabric of 
society? Lying on his back, one gets the 
best view of the heavens, but that is not the 
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attitude of progression. ‘The traveler who 
star-gazes while he walks, stumbles, falters, 
and loses his way. But he that would over- 
come distance holds himself erect, and fixes 
his sight upon the obstacles he must sur- 
mount. The law of nature—of human 
nature—physical, intellectual, and moral, the 
law of evolution now recognized everywhere 
as the true ideal of creation, finds practical 
expression every day and every hour of life 
in the command, “Be not overcome of evil, 


but overcome evil with good.” 
C. T: Hopkins. 


AUNT 

DurinG the early years of the Rebellion, 
while undergoing a period of enforced exile 
‘from my northern home, owing to an unfore- 
seen cutting off of railway facilities, as an 
exigency of the war, Mrs. Blaydes invited 
me to spend the time which might intervene 
before a further prosecution of my home- 
ward journey would be safe and feasible, 
with her, on her plantation in the south- 
western part of Tennessee. I gladly availed 
myself of this urgently proffered hospitality, 
_ not merely as a source of distraction during 
an indefinite period of anxious waiting, but 
also because of the congenial companion- 
ships I had heretofore found in her hos- 
pitable neighborhood during more peaceful 
times. 

Thus it came to-pass that a warm even- 
ing in the spring of 1863 found me sitting, 
with this kind friend, beside an open win- 
dow of her substantial, tasteful home, gazing 
out on a beautiful lawn, over whose velvety 
surface the moonbeams were dancing and 
playing at hide-and-seek amongst its tall 
trees and blossom-scented shrubs. Clus- 
tered here and there on its remote outskirts 
were the little cabins which constituted the 
‘“(uarters” of the household servants, while 
nearer at hand, and somewhat to the rear of 
the family dwelling, stood one of more pre- 
tension than the rest, which was not only 
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neatly whitewashed, but, together with a 
building recognized as the removed kitchen 
characteristic of plantation life, was in- 
closed by a low fence. And just as caress- 
ingly was the soft, radiant light wrapping 
itself about these lowly dwellings, bestow- 
ing on them its beauty of glimmer and 
sheen, as upon our grander home; hiding 
and seeking as gleefully amidst the cracks 
and crannies of these little log huts and 
their homely unkept vines, as amidst our 
tall, ancestral trees and marble fonts and 
columns; thus seeming to attest, in silver 
characters of light, that neither race nor col- 
or, rank nor outward circumstance, are tests 
of desert in the sight of the Great Giver. 

We had sat for an hour or more, my 
friend and I, chatting of the picturesque 
aspects of the scene before us, as well as of 
diverse matters of mutual interest, when, 
from within the little cabin last mentioned, 
there suddenly rose upon the still air of the 
night the sound of a female voice, which 
began in a shrill, quavering tone a weird 
chant, every accompanying word of which 
was distinctly borne to our ears. Winged 
souls of martyrs, falling mantles of translated 
prophets, heavenly chariots and fiery horses, 
flashed like meteors across our mental 
vision; and then the hush of night again 
reigned supreme. 
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The inquiring look which I turned on my 
companion was met by a warning gesture of 
silence, and the whispered words: 

“Tt is Aunt Venus at her devotions. 
Listen, if you would hear something unique 
in the way of supplication.” 

After a short time the voice was again 
lifted up, whereupon a second Jeremiah 
seemed to walk the earth, and be filling the 
air with lamentations. Vehement denun- 
ciations and impassioned maledictions were 
hurled against ‘de heaben-defyin’ Pharaohs 
ob dis lan’”—which latter she claimed to be 
not only full of the tyranny of Egypt, but 
the abominations of Babylon. In a_ fervid 
outburst of untutored eloquence of inimit- 
able phraseology, she thanked the Lord that 
her soul caught the echo of the far-off bugle 
note, sounding its rallying call in freedom’s 
home amidst the northern hills; and prayed 
that she might with her natural ears erelong 
hear its jubilant tones mingled with the 
trumpets’ ringing blast of victory; and at 
the same time, with her eye of flesh, see 
fulfilled the desire of her heart upon the 
task-masters of her race; which desire she 
proceeded to shadow forth in an apt group- 
ing of the most vengeful predictions of the 
prophets of old, in this wise: 

“Woe unto him that buildeth his house 
by unrighteousness and his chambers by 
wrong; that useth his neighbor’s. services 
without wages, and giveth him not for his 
work. I will give thee into the hand of them 
whose face thou fearest, and deliver up thy 
children to the famine, and pour out their 
blood by the force of the sword. 

“Tet aery, O Lord, be heard from their 
houses, when thou-shalt bring a troop sud- 
denly upon them. [et burning coals fall 
upon them; let them be cast into the fire, 
into deep pits that they rise not up again. 
let death seize upon them, and let them go 
down quick into hell, for wickedness is in 
their dwellings and among them.” 


Having duly informed the Lord that the — 


above disposition of her people’s despoilers 
would be a comfort to her soul, for which 
she would “ebermo’ gib t’anks,” without a 


warning note she broke forth into a series 
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of unearthly wails and cries, beside which 
the weirdest banshee shriek were a lullaby. 
‘Lament and howl,” enjoins the prophet; 
and verily, this daughter of Ham then and 
there entered upon so vigorous an execution 
of his injunction that I doubt if the prophet 
himself would not have fled dismayed be- 
fore it. As for myself, I crept closer to my 
companion’s side, shuddering with a sense 
of maniacal nearness as this hysterical out- 
break gave place to a torrent of wild speech, 
in which “unquenchable fire, sulphurous 
flames, undying worms,” and creatures of 
aspect too diabolical to here depict--- 


** Wi’ mair o’ horrible and awfu’, 
Which ev’n to name wad be unlawfu 


circled about in a Tam O’shanterean dance 
of jollification over the head of some _per- 
son apparently present with her, whom she 
characterized as a “‘ mis’ble inikitious creeter, 
bowed hyar befo’ de t’rone in ’bejence to 
my commands, but wif a heart mo’ sot in 
him to do de will ob he giddy, unregen’ret, 
earf’'ly missis dan to do de will ob he heab- 
enly Marster; makin’ to hese’f an idol ob a 
bein’ ob clay, who am in he blind eyes de 
most pe’feckest ob all God’s creeters, but 
who, O Lord, dou knows, an’ ole Wenus 
knows, am a stumblin’ block ob de Debil’s 
own plannin’ fo’ to trip he heels into pe'di- 
tion. De'fo’, O Lord, turn he steps from 
follerin’ arter de ways ob her teachin’, an’ 
cause him to harken to de wotce ob dis 
dy humble serbent, de wife ob he bosom, 
whiles she intercep’s dy me’cy in he beha’f.” 

Doubtless it was zeal for the conversion 
of this “inikitious bein’” that prompted the 
resounding blows we heard given by the 
palm of the hand upon the back of her 
prostrate companion. .\t all events, as her. 
intercessions increased in fervor, faster and 
faster fell the blows. ‘They were, however, 
somewhat moderated a little later, to be in 
time and keeping, as she chanted: 
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“Oh! darll be mourning, mourning, mourning ; 
Oh! darll be mourning at de jelgment seat ob 
Chris’ ; | 
Husbands an’ wives dar shall part” ; 
but quickened again to a rattling reveille as 
she added: *“‘Jus’ so! good Lord, an’ dar’ll 
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be chipperin’, chipperin’, chipperin’, ’mong 
de blackbirds ob ole Satan’s kingdom, as 
dis hyar earfly worm, fat wif sin, comes 
drappin’, drappin’, drappin’, down into de 
dreffle pit of eberlas’in’ burnin’— 


*“**Outen which dar'll be no back’ard crawlin’, 
Once de Debil cotch him fallin .’”’ 


This ludicrous, frenzied outburst was fol- 
lowed by a lengthy period of silent self- 
communion, which culminated in the sable 
priestess’s setting in array before the Lord, 
with great deliberateness and minuteness of 
detail, all the personal grievances of her life, 
and claiming indemnity therefor in the 
shape of heavenly rewards; in the contem- 
plation and recital of which her hitherto 
excited, discordant utterances were softened 
to a low crooning, half song, half chant. 
Across her spiritual vision seemed to flit the 
gorgeous panorama of “The Revelations,” 
with the vividness of a_ soul-entrancing 
reality. Wide open to her were the gates 
of pearl, and her spirit, freed from its 
branded clay, winged its way upward to 
freedom and rest. ‘The shining portals were 
passed, the glorious city gained—the city 
whose gates are pearl, whose streets are 
yolden, whose walls are jasper and all man- 
ner of precious stones—and she stood be- 
fore the great white throne, no longer toil- 
stained, black-browed, and burden-bent, but 
fair, radiant, and beautiful as are the angels 
of God themselves, and heard pronounced 
the sentence of welcome: 

“Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

Then, clad in raiment more dazzling than 
the sun, with a “crown of jewels” upon her 
head, “golden slippers” on her feet, a “harp 
with a thousand silver strings” in her hand, 
she joined “the armies of the sky John saw 
in visions bright.” 

**O, swing low, swing low, sweet chariot, 
‘That's gwine fo’ to take me home,” 
she sang ecstatically, between unwearied 
recitals of heavenly jubilance. 

‘Do tell me something about this woman, 
for I am sure she ts a character,” I ex- 
claimed, no longer able to repress my curi- 
osity. 
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“Character!” replied my friend, somewhat 
warmly; ‘‘you may well say so; and truth 
compels me to add that she is a perfect old 
tyrant and an arrant hypocrite. This is a 
nightly performance of hers. Uncle Lamb’s 
back is thumped regularly, like a drumhead. 
And while with eldritch howls and shrieks of 
assumed woe, because of his dire peril, he is 
suspended as an enticing tid-bit above the 
jaws of the bottomless pit, or is consigned 
at once, as past all hope of redemption, into 
the clutches of ‘Auld Nickie-ben,’ for his 
imps to ‘skelp an’ scaud’; the white race, 
or rather that portion of it this side of 
‘Mason and Dixon’s Line,’ are condemned 
to destruction equally dire; and her all- 
worthy self, as an invariable climax, en- 
sconced in the very highest niche of glory 
everlasting. 

“If she thinks any of the family are with- 
in ear-shot, as is often the case, she makes 
use of the occasion to be extremely insolent, 
and under the guise of prayer to pour forth 
all the vituperative abuse her spleen can 
invent. She is my cook, and excels in that 
capacity anything to be found in the country 
around; were it not for this, and the diffi- 
culties to be met in supplying her place, 
rather than tolerate her about the premises 
J should banish her to the cotton plantation. 
Since the death of my husband, she has 
ruled with so high a hand that a dread of 
encountering her vindictive spirit has led 
me to rarely interfere with her: I con- 
fess it with shame, for I feel conscious that 
I have been remiss in duty. As for the 
young blacks serving under her—and she 
claims the homage of all on the place indis- 
criminately—they actually fear for their lives 
ofttimes; and well they may, as you will see 
before long.” 

her husband—is he demented, that 
he kneels there night after night, and allows 
her to thump him in this fashion ?” 

‘‘No, indeed. Lamb is far from that. 
He is a giant, almost, in stature and strength ; 
and as good as Venus is vicious. In fact, 
he is the faithful and trusted overseer of all 
matters here on my home plantation. He 
and Venus were both sent to me from 
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Virginia by my father, shortly after my mar- 
riage. Venus has never been contented in 
this comparatively new country, ‘wif its tud- 
stool trash,’ as she contemptuously designates 
its people: but Lamb has always appeared, 
not only satisfied, but devoted to me and 
my children; studying our interests at all 
times and in all ways, both before and since 
the death of my husband, who valued him 
highly. I have often wondered how he 
came to take Venus for a wife, for she is as 
hideous in person as ugly in temper; squat 
and ungainly in figure, black as ebony, with 
small and inflamed eves, a huge, toothless 
mouth, and a heavy, hanging under-lip, that 
gives a brutal and cruel look to her face. 
But from time to time you will see her 
under circumstances that will permit you to 
judge her for yourself.” Saying which my 
friend drew the curtains, bade me good 
night, and left me to find rest from my anx- 
leties and journeyings, in the sound and 
dreamless sleep of youth and perfect health. 

Waking early on the following morning, 
as is my habit, I sprung up, and throwing 
open the window for a breath of the fresh 
morning air, my eye fell on an orchard in full 
bloom, looking so fragrant and shady that 
the temptation to a hasty toilet and noise- 
less exit from the close air of my chamber 
to its dewy freshness was irresistible. 

There was a bustle and stir about the 
“Quarters,” and many of the inmates were 
strolling lazily toward the house to begin their 
daily duties. 

As I passed Aunt Venus’s abode, I dis- 
covered, from the clatter of pans and kettles 
going on within, that she, too, was up and 
stirring. As I paused to peer curiously 
within the open door, in a twinkling, from 
out it, flew a large cat, with tail erect, wild 
eyes, and in its mouth a chicken dressed 
and made ready for the frying-pan; which 
latter came flying after her, hurled by an 
exasperated hand, while a cracked, high- 
keyed voice exclaimed : 

“Lamb. ef yo’ means to kill dat ar cat, I 
‘lows ‘tis time yo’ dun it. IT allus did tink 


de Debil was in cats, an’ I jus’ knows he 
am in dat ar un, bigger’n a woodchuck. I’se 
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dun t’row’d pans and kettles arter her, till 
dar hain’t one bressed pot in dis hyar kitchen 
what dar hain’t a hole orcrack in. De nose 
am bruk cl’ar offen de tea-kettle—dat ar 


gridi’on hain’t got no han’le, an’ all dem nice 


gourd dippers, what yo’ made las’ winter an’ 
polished so b’u’ful, am gone, ebery one on 
‘em, arter dat cat. De new carvin’-knife 
Miss Lucy got las’ week I sent arter dat 
saine ole, sly, tiefin’, brack imp ob Be’'lze- 
bub yist’day, when I cotched her kitin’ 
offen de corner ob de po’ch long wif dat 
string of pa’tri’ges in her mouf Marse’ Bond 
sent ober to de ladies, wif he complishments. 
De knife hit her squar’, an’ she crawled off 
so oncommon mis’ble-lookin’ I felt shore 
she dun got her freedom papers in ole 
Wenus’s bes’ han’writin’; but no! ‘fore de 
Lord, dar she goes wif de bes’ spring chicken 
outen my pan, jus’ ez aggrawatin’.an’ full ob 
‘git up an’ git’ ez eber; an’ de knife—de 
Lord hese’f only knows whar it am, fo’ I 
‘clar’ I dun forgot all "bout it till dis bressed 
minnit. Obco’se, some one ob dem or’nary 
cornfield niggers hab toted it off ‘fore now. 
What I’se gwine fo’ to use to cut up dese 
hyar chickens what ar’ lef’, I dunno, les’ yo’ 
sharpen up yo’ ole jackknife. Come! hump 
roun, ole man. De white folks am stirrin’ 
an’ I reckon yo’ knows ez well ez I dat 
when white folks wants bre’kfas’, brack folks 
better find some odder time fo’ makin’ deir 
obserwations. Howsomeber, yo’ kin jus’ 
look outen de doah at dat ar toppin’ new 
comer dey calls Miss Kate. Dar she goes, 
all in white an’ blue ribbons, at dis hyar 
time of day! Reckon de wah hain’t pickin’ 
de fine fedders offen dem Norferns like it 
am offen de ’stocracy roun’ hyar—an’ ez fo’ 
we uns—humph!—hain’t had a new turban 
sence de fust drum-beat. I tells yo’ de 
Lord’s truf, Lamb, ef tings keeps on gittin’ 
so sca’ce down Souf hyar, dar won't be a 
nigger lef ’spectable-lookin’ ‘nuff, when de 
day ob jub’lum comes, fo’ to show hese’f. 
Eben now de heft ob de chil’en hain’t nuffin 
but deir brack skins fo’ to cober ’em. But 
de young uns on dis hyar place am so; full 
of eboe, Vd like fo’ to take dat coberin’ offen 
some ob ’em.” 
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Here the torrent of words came to a sud- 
den stop, and I was conscious of being 
passed under critical survey as I opened the 
orchard gate, climbed the slight rise of 
ground, and throwing myself on the grass 
beneath a large apple-tree, whose blossoms 
fell softly all over the green turf as the morn- 
ing breeze shook the branches above me, 
found myself in a position where I could 
view the kitchen and little cabin adjoining 
at leisure, as well as at a safe distance from 
any murderous missile furiously hurled from 
its interior. 

The picture before me was a pretty one, 
and drawing forth a pencil, I commenced 
sketching on a blank leaf of a book I car- 
ried ; first, the grove in the distance at the 
left of the scene; then on the right, also in 
the background, the large pasture, of which 
the deep, rich green was here and there 
broken by the sheep and cows that seemed 
to fairly luxuriate in its morning freshness, 
determined to make the most of it ere the 
heat of the coming noon should drive them 
to the shady wood. In the foreground 
stood the cabin and kitchen before men- 
tioned. ‘The low palings which surrounded 
them, as well as the buildings themselves, 
were as snowy white as whitewash could 
make them, and the turf about them as green 
and fresh as that of the pasture beyond. A 
rude porch extended across the front of the 
kitchen, evidently constructed by Lamb’s 
busy. fingers, that Venus might have a cool 
place to sit and prepare her various viands 
for the fire. In festoons from the roof hung 
arank creeper, covered with scarlet, trumpet- 
_ shaped flowers. 

Ere my sketch was completed, a singular 
call, or halloo, coming from the kitchen, 
caused me to turn my eyes in that direction. 
On the porch stood Venus—I say Venus, for 
there was no mistaking, even at that distance, 
my friend’s portraiture—her arms akimbo, 
her head enveloped in a flaming turban, her 
body in a homespun gown of blue and yel- 
low stripes, that hardly reached the tops of 
the clumsy shoes which incased her stock- 
ingless feet. Her sleeves were rolled up to 
her shoulders, exposing her long, lank arms, 
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which terminated in huge fists that looked 
truly formidable, when I remembered the 
vim with which I had heard them descend 
on Uncle Lamb’s back the previous evening. 

After standing a few seconds in a listen- 
ing attitude, she threw back her head and 
uttered a long-drawn, resounding ‘“‘Oh-h-h!” 
which, for variety of modulation, might have 
well served a hunter as a “tally-ho” to his 
hounds. Again listening, and neither seeing 
nor hearing any response to her cry, a fury 
seemed to seize the old creature. She 
strode back into her kitchen, from whence 
she again speedily appeared with a great 
horn, on which she blew a blast, such as in 
her prayers of the evening before .she had 
predicted Lamb should hear from Gabriel, 
summoning him to judgment for his sins. 

This call was evidently one not to be 
shirked; for, from every direction—the house, 
the ‘‘ Quarters,” the pasture, and the grove 
—flocked towards this sable tyrant’s domin- 
ions a troop of little blacks, the eldest of 
whom was a-girl of twelve years, whom I 
recognized as a little house-maid—Georgi- 
anna by name. As she neared Aunt Venus 
and caught sight of her wrathful face, she 
hung back, evidently determined to flee. 
But two or three strides brought the former 
within reach of her, and seizing the girl by 
her woolly hair, she dragyed her, kicking and 
screaming, into the kitchen, whence soon 
issued sounds of a scuffle, cries, blows, and 
threats. At sight and hearing of this, all 
the rest quickly dodged out of sight behind 
the trees and fences, and some even back to 
their mammies’ cabins—all, save one little 
black, clothed only in a long, coarse, white 
shirt, who seemed to doubt whether flight 
would be safety. He did not hesitate long, 
however, for Venus again appeared, bearing 
in one hand a platter of broiled chicken, 
while the other still clutched Georgianna’s 
wool. With a parting shake, she put the 
platter‘into the girl’s hand, and pushed her 
towards the house, exclaiming: 

‘What use de Lawd has fo’ yo’ in dis 
worl’ I dunno, les ‘tis to make me _ perfec’ 
fo’ glory wif de trial ob yo’ laziness. Yo’ 
tink I’se gwine fo’ to holler de bref all 
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outen my ole body, while yo’ rolls yo’ yaller 
hide ’bout in de paster grass, an’ trims yo’ 
wool wif buttercups an’ daisies? I’se watch- 
in’ on yo’ all de time. Arter yo’ dun got de 
bre’kfas’ on de table, per’aps yo'll go an’ 
roll yo’se’f dar ’gin to cool de smartin’ I’se 
jus’ dun gi’n yo’. But, good lor’! dat ain’t 
nuffin’ to what yo'll git ef yo’ don’ tramp 
fas’er’n dat. De bre’kfas’ am stun-cold now. 
What you loafin’ fo’, gal?” | 
Here, to my horror, she caught up a stick 
of fire-wood and hurled it at the sullen, 
lagging girl, who, seeing it whiz past her, 
ducked her head and body, thus spilling 
half the contents of the platter, and started 


on a run for the house, from which she took 


good care not to appear again. Mean- 
while, at loss for another messenger, Venus 
peered around until she spied a little kinky 
head peeping through the bars of the orchard 
fence. 

“Vo’, Pete!” she called, shaking her 
heavy fist at him, “come hyar lively, else 
Tl fotch yo’, an’ I reckon den yo’ won't like 
de comin’! Don’ yo’ hear? Come outen 
dar!” 

A stick of fire-wood flew in his direction, 
also, by way of added emphasis; but the 
little chap only squeezed himself tighter into 
the fence corner. Then the old virago’s 
fury passed all bounds. Her coffee and 
hot biscuits were getting colder and more 
unpalatable every moment, yet not a min- 
ion could she see about save this terror- 
stricken little urchin. Rushing towards 
him with her long arms swinging furiously, 
she shouted: 

“T’se arter yo, boy! I’se comin’ now, 
shore; and sin on de jump kin’t trabel 
fas’er’n ole Wenus! I’s gwine fo’ to jam- 
brain-pan yo’, boy, right dar, ‘dout no 
pra’rs, nudder, fo’ you’ shif'less, little, yaller 
soul.” 

Just what diabolical operation this last 
threat designated will ever remain a.mystery 
to me, though it is one I heard oft repeated 
during my stay. Filled with pity for the 


wretched little fellow, who had thrown him- 
self flaton his back, and was kicking and 
roaring lustily, I started on a run for the 
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scene of action; but another was before 
me. Uncle Lamb, who until now had 
watched the above proceedings from a cor- 
ner of the porch where: Venus had given 
him his breakfast, was already there, and 
catching her up in his powerful arms, in 
spite of her vigorous use of hands and 
feet, he carried her into the kitchen and 
shut the door. Whether he there shook 
and trounced her well, I cannot affirm. I 
felt that she certainly deserved it, if ever 
human being did; but it was only given to 
me to know that when she appeared again 
she was outwardly calm; only a few sullen 
mutterings and a threatening eye intimated 
that the tempest of wrath yet raged within. 

Meanwhile, little Pete had disappeared 
as fast as his terror-winged heels could 
carry him. Venus hurried off towards the 
“Quarters,” whence she soon returned with 
a swarm of recruits, all of whom were 
speedily in a line for the house, each bear- 
ing some portion of the breakfast in his 
hands. Georgianna stood ready to give the 
signal to the servants in the breakfast-room, 
and in a few moments the bell called the 
family together. 

During the meal I related what I had 
seen, and was told that it was a mild exhibi- 
tion compared with some of daily occur- 
rence. Venus’s call from the porch of the 
kitchen was a signal which usually mustered 
six or eight of the “small fry” of the plan- 
tation about her door, ready to obey her 
orders; and so severe were her punishments 
that few of her calls or commands were 
unheeded. Indeed, the very terror of her 
felt by the little blacks was constantly lead- 
ing them into mishaps and blunders, that 
were only too sure of meeting with prompt 
attention; for Aunt Venus’s watchful eye 
never left the little crew until the last platter 
or dish was safely deposited in the house- 
maid’s hands. ‘Then, if the urchin bear- 
ing the coffee-pot had in his trepidation 
chanced to spill some of its scalding con- 
tents over the bare heels and legs of the 
one in front of him, causing him to utter a 
howl of pain and spill in turn the cream 
he carried, woe betide him! He usually 
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disappeared with her into the kitchen, while 
the rest stood under the windows, on tiptoe, 
or with their eyes or ears to the cracks in 
the door, knowing pretty well from experi- 
ence what was going on within. 

As noon approached, Venus entered the 
sitting-room to receive her mistress’s orders 
for dinner; which being obtained, instead 
of retiring at once to the kitchen, she 
lingered to make various complaints. As 
she came in, she had observed Georgianna 
busily engaged sweeping and dusting the 
parlor, and creating her usual amount of 
racket and song. Inthe midst of a tirade 
setting forth the “aggrawatin’ ways ob de 
chilen ob dis hyar place,” and particularly 
exhorting Miss Lucy to hire Georgianna out 
to some ‘“‘strict marse’, whar she’d get de 
debblement tuk outen her wif cotton pickin’ 
and de likes,” she made a sudden spring 
towards the parlor door—whence all sound 
had ceased to issue since the first mention 
of Georgianna’s name—and throwing it 
wide open, revealed the girl in the act of 
listening, with her ear at the key-hole. 
~“T dun t’oaght you’s mighty still in dar 
all to onc’t,” she cried, stretching out her 
hand to seize the girl. But with one bound 
Georgianna was out of reach, and flourishing 
her broom about, to keep off the enemy, she 
tore around the room from corner to corner, 
crying out: 

“©, Aunt Venus, ’deed I ain’t got time 
to be whipped just now! ’Deed an’ ’deed, I 
ain't! Miss Lucy dun tol’ me fo’ to straight- 
en out dis hyar room ‘fore dinner, an’ ‘deed 
dar ain’t time fo’ Whippin’ now. O, Miss 
Lucy! ©, Lordy! ’Deed, I warn’t listen- 
ing—I was only dustin’ de keyhole!” 

By this time the girl's peregrinations had 
brought her near an open window, out of 
which she sprung and sped away to the 
**( Juarters.”’ 

“Miss Lucy,” cried Venus, filled with 
venom at being thus outwitted, and at the 
smiles on our faces—‘ Miss Lucy, dat ar nig- 
ger am a disgracement to all ob us. I prays 
fo’ her ebery night, an’ whips her ebery day 
~pow'ful hard, too, sometimes, when I 
cotch her at her shines, kase I know she 
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hain’t no mammy fo’ to fotch her up right; 
but ‘pears like de mo’ I labor wif her, de 
fas’er hol’ ole Satan gits. Now, dar am a 
man libin’ down to de “Corners” who wants 
to hire a nuss fo’ he chil’ens, an’ I ’spect he 
am jus’ de marse’ fo’ her—a powerful can- 
tank’rous man he am, an’ don’ ‘low no 
foolin’ roun’ he place. You may ’pend on’t, 
Miss Lucy, ’tis jus’ de place fo’ dat ar ’ceit- 
ful, aggrawatin’ gal. You’s too easy-goin’ 
wif dese hyar young uns—allus laffin’ at deir 
doin’s an’ cuttin’s up, an’ makin’ ’scuses fo’ 
‘em. But, good lor’! ef yo’ only knowed 


how brack deir hearts am inside deir yaller 


skins! Neber could "bide yaller niggers no- 
how —niggers ez am too brack to be white, 
an’ too white to be brack. Now I ’spec’ yo’ 
could all tell I’se brack, cl’ar ’cross de tater 
patch, couldn’ yo’?” she said, stooping down 
and stretching forth her long neck, until her 
hideous face fairly peered into our own in 
too close proximity to be agreeable or wholly 
devoid of insolence; whereupon her mistress 
peremptorily ordered her to the kitchen. 

Venus’s faculty for making herself disagree- 
able, and doing the most unexpected things, 
made many an unpleasant scene for her 
mistress. Forinstance: One evening there 
rode up to the house a party of Confederate 
soldiers, asking to have a plain meal pre- 
pared for them, as they had ridden far, and 
had yet many miles between them and camp. 
Mrs. Blaydes complied with their request; 
gratified to have that civilly asked for which 
was more often appropriated insolently, and 
dispatched Georgianna to the kitchen with 
orders to Venus to prepare a hasty meal 
from such edibles as were available on 
so short notice. In a little while the girl 
returned, saying : 

“Miss Lucy, Aunt Venus am dun gone to 
bed! She say she hab been tuk mighty bad 
wif cramps; an’ her’s prayin’ an’ jus’ gwine 
on awful; askin’ de Lord might’en let her, dis 
blessed hour, hear de tramplin’ ob Fader 
Abram’s host, on-comin’ fo’ to possess dis 
lan’ an’ send all dese hyar gray-coated Pha- 
raohs from de roarin’ cannon’s mouf down 
inter de awesome pit ob ‘ternal fire, whar 
ole Satan lies a-howlim’ fo’ to git ebery on 
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righteous one ob ’em on he spit ’gainst de 
eberlas’in’ roastin’. QO, Miss Lucy! her tan- 
trum am jus’ de awfulest one her eber got 
yet. I’se shore dar hain’t one kink lef’ in 
my ha’r, her do talk so perfek’ly dreffle!” 

“How can this be true?” said Mrs. 
Blaydes. ‘I saw her, not ten minutes ago, 
in the orchard, ful] chase after little Mose. 
This is one of her tricks, She must have 
caught sight of the men as they rode up, and 
if their coats had only been of another color, 
she would have made every darkey I have 
stand on his head but what she would have 
done honor to them with the best my place 
affords. However, being as it is, no threats 
nor persuasions will induce her to leave that 
bed now. Run quickly, Georgianna, to the 
‘Quarters,’ and tell Aggie and Rosa to come 
here; they must fill her place as well as they 
can.” 


A poorly prepared meal was the result of 


this arrangement; but, with hunger for sauce, 
the men ate heartily of what was placed 
before them, and quietly departed. 

As if to verify Mrs. Blaydes’s words, in less 
than a week after the above occurrence a 
large party of Federals rode up, dismounted, 
tied their horses to the palings, and threw 
themselves wearily down on the cool turf of 
the lawn. ‘They were a jaded-looking group, 
covered with dust and splashed with mud, 
as though many a creek had been forded 
and many a dusty road traversed by them 
during the sultry day just drawing to a close. 
They proved to be a detachment of men 


authorized to visit all the houses in that 


locality, and make a seizure of any fire-arms 
that might be in the possession of the in- 
mates. An officerapproached the house and 
made his business known in an inoffensive 
tone and manner. On being told that we 
were a household of women, utterly depend- 


ent for protection on the loyalty of a few 


trusty blacks, he remarked that, such being 
the case, he would withdraw his men with- 
out subjecting us to further annoyance— 
“though we had hoped,” he added, “‘to be 
able to obtain food here for ourselves and 
horses, as well as to camp for the night in 
that bit of woods yonder. My men are 
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orderly and well behaved,” he said, lingering, 
as if loth to leave so pleasant and cool a 
halting place, and half hoping to be bidden 
to stay. His forbearance and courtesy were 
not unrewarded, for my friend replied that 
if his men were not disposed to be lawless, 
they were welcome to such refreshment as 
her poultry-yard and dairy afforded; and to 
that end she would speak to her cook. 

But there was small need to do this last. 
Groans and cramps were not the order of 
this occasion. ‘The sable tyrant was in her 
element. Little nigs were scouring about in 
every direction, while in the poultry-yard 
the direst confusion prevailed. Necks were 
twisted far too suddenly for the least chance 
of a squawking protest, and little kinky 
heads were thrust into every corner and hid- 
ing place for ‘‘new-laid eggs.” Uncle Lamb 
was sent to construct an impromptu table 
on the west veranda, which, in due time, 
Aunt Venus covered with a feast not to be 
despised—heaping dishes of chicken, fried 
to the richest brown ; great platters of ham, 
broiled to the most delicious fragrance for a 
hungry man, and garnished with fried eggs ; 
marvelous pyramids of boiled eggs, with little 
sprigs of green parsley amongst them to set 
off their snowy whiteness ; beautiful “ pones” 
of corn bread, looking rich as pound-cake ; 
light, puffy hot biscuit and golden pats of 
butter side by side, with luscious berries 
melting with their own juiciness ; pitchers of 
milk from which the cream had never beén 
stolen ; and, to crown all, coffee, strong and 
rich and restful to the weary—genuine coffee, 
a thing as rare in those days and parts as 
laughter and song. Over this feast Aunt 
Venus presided in the tallest of turbans and 
most shining of faces. She poured out her 
coffee at a little table apart, and issued 
her commands to her “small fry” with a 
cuff here, a shake there, and a flow of in- 
imitable language that seemed to highly 
amuse her listeners. Her dusky satellites 
well understood that their commander was, 
for once, in glorious good humor; and they 
gamboled about, turning half a dozen somer- 
saults on their way to the kitchen for fresh 
relays of the good cheer. Some _ perched 
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themselves on the railings, others rolled 
about in the grass—in fact, little nigs 
swarmed everywhere; for the news that 
‘*Marse’ Linkum’s men” had come had 
spread like wildfire around the place ; and 
as Uncle Lamb led the horses away to water, 
each saddle was crowned with a little grin- 
ning sprout of Ethiopia. 

But Venus’s despotic sway reached a cul- 
minating point when, not long after this, her 
mistress married a Baptist minister who 
owned an adjoining plantation. He proved 
a stern master—one who believed slavery a 
“divine institution.” ‘Servants, obey your 
masters,” was a text from which, more Sun- 
days than one, Venus herself had heard 
him harangue the crowd of black folks, 
seated at the back part of the little country 
church. And great was her glorification, 
when, in a very short space of time after the 
‘new marse’” assumed the reins of govern- 
ment, she saw Georgianna hired out for six 
months, as a punishment for disorderly con- 
duct. For a while this warning that inso- 
lence would no longer go unpunished 
seemed to serve as a slight check upon her 
own hitherto uncontrolled tongue and tem- 
per. But one day, under some slight 
provocation, she let loose all this pent-up 
vituperation on the head of her mistress, 
saying most unpardonable things. Mrs. 
Blaydes, roused to unwonted indignation, 
sharply reprimanded her, and even went so 
far as to say that she would see to it that 
she also should be hired out to some strict 
master who would find means to correct her 
vicious ways and ugly temper, if ever again 
she so transgressed the bounds of decency 
and respect. ‘This threat proved of no avail, 
save to intensify Venus’s wrath. Apparently 
insane for the moment, with demoniacal 
fury she seized a knife which lay on a table 
near her, and flourishing it in her mistress’s 
face, threatened her. with an appalling fate 
should such a humiliation ever be practiced 
on her. ‘he evil spirit which had so long 
prompted her seemed at last to have taken 
full possession of her, with intent to drive 
her on to the disgraceful fate awaiting her. 
Turning towards the door when her rage 
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had somewhat spent itself, she found herself 
confronted by her master, who was standing 
there, the unnoticed hearer and observer of 
the scene. Entering the room, he pointed 
to the door, but uttered not a word. His 
look, however, was sufficient. The lightning 
of his eye was not to be defied. 

Early the next morning, just at sunrise, I 
was awakened from sleep by a sound of en- 
treaties and cries. Directed by the noise to 
the window looking out on the rear of the 
house, I went thither, and at first glance 
saw a sight that fairly stupefied me with 
astonishment. It was a _ well-known fact 
that no slave on that place had ever felt the 
disgrace of the lash. Yet there was Venus, 
with her back bared for the punishment. 
Surely, I thought, I must be dreaming. “Can 
I be awake?” I said, rubbing my eyes. Yes, 
I was wide awake. Her hands were tied to- 
gether and fastened to one of the posts of the 
rude porch over her kitchen door. By her 
side stood a negro man, from her new mas- 
ter’s plantation, holding in one hand a small 
bundle of lithe switches, in the other an up- 
lifted rod, awaiting the order to descend, 
from the lips of his master, who sat on a log 
near by, smoking a cigar and listening to 
Venus’s humbled tones entreating forgive- 
ness, which I silently prayed might be 
granted. But when I recalled the terrible 
look with which he had the day before 
driven her from his presence, and noted his 
present air of unconcern, I felt that there 
was no hope. Her mistress’s intercession in 
her behalf, which I learned had been tearful 
and persistent, had proved unavailing. 

“She shall be whipped at sunrise to-mor- 
row,” was the unswerving answer. 

When I saw the first stroke descend and 
heard the cry of pain that followed, I crept 
back to bed, feeling a sense of deathly sick- 
ness stealing over me; and drawing the 
coverlets over my head, I tried to shut out 
the cries and prayers ringing in my ears. 

At breakfast we were a silent family. The 
mistress-did not appear until evening. One 


‘thought was uppermost in the minds of us all 


during the unusually quiet day that follow- 
ed, but none spoke it. The next morning 
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it was announced at breakfast that Venus 
was gone. During the night she had fled, 
evidently with the intention of making her 
way to one of the Federal camps near us. 
No effort was made to recover her by her 
master; and I am inclined to think that 
when, in due course of time, Uncle Lamb’s 
freedom came to him, he did not compass 
heaven and earth to find her. Her punish- 
ment was the first of that nature ever inflicted 
on the place; it was also the last. 


Georgianna was recalled, and Venus’s fate 
seemed ever a warning to guard the girl’s 
pert ways and tongue from further transgres- 
sion. As for the other little imps so long 
under this sable tyrant’s dominions, I shall 
ever entertain serious doubts whether the 
great “proclamation” itself impressed them 
with as realizing a sense of freedom from 
bondage as did Aunt Venus’s flight and 
sudden abdication of her right to rule and 
terrorize over them. 

Sara Dixon Halsted. 


SONG. 


DEAR eyes, forbear to weep, 
Seeing where heavy-lidded sleep 
Stands at the threshold of the day, 
Ready to bear thy woes away. 


Sad heart, forbear to break, 
Knowing that even the violets wake 
= And seek the spring with wistful eyes 
_ Under the gray of winter skies. 


Ah, Love! ask not to die, 

Watching the moon fade down the sky, 
A trembling crescent, that anew 
Rounds to a bubble ’gainst the blue. 


And surely we who wait, 


W 


A the gifts of fate, 
a’ting, shall find life’s hoarded sweet 


Flung with the flood-tide at our feet. 


ate M. Bishop. 


THE CRIMINAL RESPONSIBILITY OF THE INSANE. 


IN attempting to lay down a test by which 
a prisoner should be judged who is charged 
with the commission of a crime and _ is 
defending himself by the plea of insanity, 
the courts of England and of this country 
have shown an inconsistency and a scientific 
inaccuracy that astonish us. And to point 
out the variety of their tests and the incon- 


sistency of them will not, perhaps, be uninter- 
esting even to the non-professional reader; 
while it will clear the way for our under- 
standing of their scientific errors, and of the 
reforms that are needed in our criminal laws. 

In a very early case in England, Lord 
Hale called attention to the distinction that 
should be taken between persons wholly 
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insane and those only partially so, the latter 
being those not wholly destitute of reason. 
“This partial insanity,” he added, “seems 
not to excuse them in the committing of 
any offense for its matter capital.” The 
distinction thus pointed out was acted upon 
in later cases, and the legal responsibility of 
the prisoner decided by the question wheth- 
er he was wholly or only partially insane. 
“Tt is not every kind of frantic humor,” said 
Mr. Justice Tracy, in 1723, at the trial of 
Arnold for shooting at Lord Onslow, “or 
something unaccountable in a man’s action, 
that points him out to be such a madman 
asisexempted from punishment: it must be 
a man that is totally deprived of his under- 
standing and memory, and doth not know 
what he is doing, no more than an infant, 
‘than a brute, or a wild beast; such a one Its 
never the object of punishment.” Such 
was the early test of criminal responsibility 
—a test referred to by Dr. Maudsley as 
“the wild-beast test,” and now generally 
acknowledged to be wrong. 

This early test was effectively questioned 
and was discarded (at any rate, by the jury 
who acquitted the prisoner) on the trial of 
Hadfield, in 1800, for shooting at the king. 
Mr. Erskine, who defended the prisoner, 
declaimed against the absurdity of the old 
criterion—the wild-beast test—and argued 
that no such madness ever existed; that in- 
sane persons had the most perfect knowledge 
of their surroundings and acts, and had, in 
general, been remarkable for their subtlety 
and acuteness; and that delusion was the 
kind of insanity that should be exempt from 
punishment. ‘‘Delusion, therefore, where 
there is no frenzy or raving madness, is the 
true character of insanity.” But the first im- 
portant judicial modification of Lord Hale’s 
doctrine was in 1812, when, at the trial of 
Bellingham for the murder of Mr. Spencer 
Perceval, Lord Mansfield, in speaking of 
persons who acted under the delusion of a 
fancied injury, said that ‘‘if such a person 
were capable, in other respects, of distin- 
guishing right from wrong, there was no 
excuse for any act of atrocity which he 
might commit under this description of 
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derangement.” This dictum, then, asserted, 
as the criterion of legal responsibility for 
crime, the prisoner’s general ability to dis- 
tinguish right from wrong—a test entirely 
different from the test of Lord Hale and 
Mr. Justice Tracy. 

Lord Mansfield’s dictum was followed by 
a period in which the courts seem not to 
have definitely agreed upon any particular 
test, and to have fluttered in an uncertainty 
which was finally settled, at least for Eng- 
land and for that time, by the famous trial 
of McNaughten. McNaughten had shot 
and killed a Mr. Drummond under a delu- 
sion that the latter was persistently following 
him about, maligning his character and 
ruining his happiness. On his trial, in 1843, 
though he seemed to have acted rationally 
enough in regard to his ordinary business, 
he was acquitted on the ground of insanity. 
Thereupon the House of Lords, feeling the 
necessity of some definite and authoritative 
statement of the proper test of criminal 
responsibility, propounded to the judges 
certain questions on the subject; and the 
answers of the judges to these questions for 
a long time governed the decisions of all 
courts. ‘Three extracts from these answers! 
will give the essénce of them: 

1. “To estBlish a defense on the groun:| 
of insanity, | st be clearly proved tha‘, 
at the time offcommitting the act, the par'y 
accused was Aaboring under such a def. ct 
of reason, from disease of mind, as not to 
know the nature and quality of the act he 
was doing; or, if he did know it, that he did 
not know he was doing what was wrong.” 

2. “If a person, under an insane delu- 
sion as to existing facts, commits an offense 
in consequence thereof,” then, ‘ton the 
assumption that he labors under a partial 
delusion only, and is not in other respects 
insane, he must be considered in the same 
situation as to responsibility as if the facts, 
with respect to which the delusion exists, 
were real. For example: if, under the in- 
fluence of delusion, he supposes another 
man to be in the act of attempting his life, 


1 See 10 Cl. & Fin. 210; also Hans. Parl. Deb., vol. 
67, p. 728. 
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and he kills that man, as he supposes, in 
self-defense, he would be exempt from pun- 
ishment. If his delusion was that the 
deceased had inflicted a serious injury to 
his character and fortune, and he killed him 
in revenge for such supposed injury, he 
would be liable to punishment.” 

3. Lastly, it is said that, notwithstanding 
his delusion, the prisoner “is, nevertheless, 
punishable if he knew, at the time of com- 
mitting such crime, that he was acting 
contrary to the law.” 

Now it is clear from these extracts that 
several different tests are proposed by them. 
Considering the first and third extracts 
together, it is evident that the prisoner’s 
knowledge that he was acting contrary to 
law is very different thing from his 
knowledge that he was doing what was 
wrong, since almost any one’s conviction of 
the rightfulness of an act, 7” se, is not at 
all unlikely to co-exist with a complete 
knowledge of its illegality. The test of the 
second extract, moreover, differs from both 
the others; and by assuming as true facts the 
phantasms of the lunatic’s delusion, boldly 
attempts to judge him on that basis. It 
seems to aim at probing the conscience of 
the prisoner at the time he was committing 
the crime; and yet it asks no question as to 
whether he knew the wrongfulness of that 
act, or its illegality, or whether he had the 
power to refrain from it; but says that, while 
admitting that the data on which he acted 
were furnished by a diseased mind, yet it 
will assume him to have reasoned cor- 
rectly from those data—will assume him to 
have understood that his act was wrong or 
was illegal, and to have had the power to 
refrain from it; and will punish him just as 
it would punish a sane person who had 
acted under the same data. The scientific 
inaccuracy and the confusion of purpose 
involved in this second extract are too evi- 
dent to require comment. 

But it is the test of the first extract—the 
“right and wrong” test—which has proved 
most useful to the courts, and which has 
been most extensively followed. And it is 
evident that this test is essentially different 
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from the tests applied in the earlier English 
cases. While Lord Hale and Mr. Justice 
Tracy had exempted from liability only 
those who had “neither memory nor under- 
standing of any sort,” and while Lord 
Mansfield had exempted only those who 
lacked a general capacity for distinguishing 
right from wrong, both of these tests are 
here abandoned, and there is first substi- 
tuted for them the test of whether the pris- 
oner knew that he was doing what was 
wrong. ‘That is, for Lord Mansfield’s test 
of a general appreciation of right and 
wrong is substituted the appreciation of the 
rightfulness or wrongfulness of the particu- 
lar act constituting the crime. The doc- 
trine thus laid down in 1843 has, as was 
said above, been extensively followed since, 
and is the accepted law in California. In 
the cases of The People 7. Coffman! and 
The People 7. Hoin,? decided in 1864 
and 1882 respectively, the answers of the 
judges to the House of Lords are referred 
to and adopted almost verbatim. ‘The 
same may be said of Judge Cox’s charge in 
the Guiteau trial, where, after telling the 
jury that they must decide whether the 
shooting of President Garfield was the 
prisoner’s own act or the result of a mental 
disease, the judge added that, in determin- 


‘ing this question, they must simply consider 


whether or not, at the time of the shooting, 
Gjuiteau knew the moral nature of the act 
he was committing, whether or not he knew 
that it was wrong: if he did, they must find 
him sane. 

Since the establishment of this “right 
and wrong” test in England, some of the 
American courts have adopted tests of 
criminal responsibility which differ from any 
of the tests that have been mentioned 
above. The Pennsylvania courts, for ex- 
ample, scrutinize the prisoner’s power of 
self-control, rather than his appreciation of 
the moral nature of his act; while New 
Hampshire courts apply no test whatever, 
but leave to the jury the broad question of 
whether or not the prisoners act was the 


1 24 Cal. 230. 
210 PLC. L. J. 403. 
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result of insanity. But, although these 
courts have not been without others who 
followed their example, yet by far the great- 
er number of the American courts have 
followed strictly in the line of the English 
decisions; and the “‘right and wrong” test, 
enunciated in the replies of the judges, is 
the predominant test in America, as well as 
in England.! 

“So much for the doctrines of the courts 
concerning criminal responsibility. Now, 
how have the scientists agreed with them? 
Their doctrines have been very different. 
Amongst physicians, especially amongst 
those who devote themselves to the study of 
mental disease, the judicial tests of responsi- 
bility have been generally condemned. Why 
make the perception of the wrongfulness or 
illegality of the criminal act the test of re- 
sponsiblility, say the doctors, when it is 
known by every one who deals with insane 
persons that many of them have the most 
perfect knowledge of the nature and con- 
sequences and moral wrong of their acts? 
Think of the cases where insane persons 
have asked for protection against themselves, 
have feared that they would commit some 
terrible crime if the opportunity to do so 
were not taken from them; think of the 
man who felt the impulse to kill his little 
girl coming over him, and who called out to 
her to leave the room, because he feared 
that if she remained he would yield to his 
impulse; or of the lunatic in the asylum 
who, as the physician entered his room, 
threw his knife and fork violently out of the 
window, because, as he afterwards said, a 
sudden desire to kill the physician had come 
upon him, and he knew he could not resist 
it if the weapons for the deed were in his 
hands. ‘These are cases on the borderland 
of insanity—cases, therefore, by which we 
are able to follow the transition from the 
sane state tothe insane; and does it not ap- 
pear from these cases, and from the dozens 

1 This *‘ right and wrong" test has been adopted by 
the Supreme Courts of the following states:—Maine, 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Alabama, Mississippi, Virginia, 
Texas, Tennessee, Missouri, Wisconsin, Nebraska, and 
California. 
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of others like them, that the strength of the 
criminal impulse in the lunatic co-exists 
with the most exact knowledge of the wrong 
he is about to do—nay, even of the remorse 
that he is sure to feel after the act is done ? 
In these cases, there remained sufficient 
will-power, sufficient self-control, to check 
the crime by destroying the opportunity. 
In a more advanced case of insanity, the 
will would have been weaker, the impulse 
would have conquered, and the criminal act 
have been committed,—all with a complete 
knowledge of the wrongfulness of the in- 
tended act, of its illegality, and of the pain 
and horror that it would entail upon him 
who committed it. Who can doubt, then, 
that, under the test proposed by the English 
judges and applied in California, many a 
person might be punished for an act which 
was no more the result of his own volition 
than are the blows that are given by a man 
who has fallen in an epileptic fit? It would 
be better, say some of the doctors! (and 
some of the judges, also?), to substitute 
irresistible impulse as the test, and to exon- 
erate those whose criminal acts were caused 
by an impulse that was beyond their con- 
trol. 

And yet, say other doctors, it must be ac- 
knowledged that the criterion of an irresist- 
ible impulse would be about as unsatisfactory 
and as unscientific as the test proposed by the 
English judges. Itis certain that many crimi- 
nals who have acted without any such im- 
pulse as is. here spoken of,—many, even, 
who have shown, at the time of their crimes, 
the utmost calmness and deliberation,—have 
yet committed their crimes solely by reason 
of insanity; and such men would re- 
ceive no better protection from the test 
of an irresistible impulse than from the 
English “right and wrong” test. Dr. 
Maudsley mentions the case of a young man 
who had an insane propensity for watching 
the revolutions of windmills; for hours he 
would sit on the hillside, near a number of 
windmills, and gaze at them. ‘The insanity 

! See Taylor's Med. Jurispr. (2nd Am. ed.) p. 640. 


2 See Commonwealth v. Haskell, 2 Brewster (Pa.) 
Rep. 491. 
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was, apparently, harmless enough; but his 
relatives, wishing to restore him to health, 
removed him to a part of the country where 
there were no windmills. Within a month 
after his removal, and apparently without 
the slightest motive, he set fire to the house 
he was living in, and attempted to murder 
a child whom he had enticed into the woods; 
and when questioned about these acts, he 
confessed that he had committed them that 
he might be taken back to his former 
home: he knew that, if he behaved badly 
enough in his new place, his friends would 
take him back to where he could again watch 
his beloved windmills. Another case is that 
of a boy who committed a most horrible 
murder—a murder more inhuman and more 
brutal, said the judge, than any that he had 
met with in all his experience. ‘The boy 
confessed the murder, and was hanged for 
it; and gave, as his reason for committing it, 
the fact that he thought it would be pleasant 
to be hanged, and had made up his mind to 
be hanged. ‘Throughout the trial he seemed 
perfectly satisfied; and, when the sentence of 
death was passed upon him, he looked up 
to the judge with the greatest cheerfulness, 
and said, “Thank you, my lord.” Now, in 
both of these cases, the criminal acts had 
been deliberate, and committed in the pur- 
suance of a definite plan; in both, the crim- 
inals had been conscious of the wrongfulness 
and illegality of what they were doing; and 
although both of these persons were un- 
doubtedly insane, and committed these acts 
solely on account of their insanity, yet they 
would not be found to be insane either by 
the “right and wrong” test of the English 
courts, or by the “irresistible impulse” test 
of the Pennsylvania courts. Both of these 
tests are wrong. In fact, say the doctors, 
any one test is wrong. Science shows no 
one test, no ten tests, by which it can be 
determined whether the act is the result of 
the actor’s disease or of his individual will 
and choice: and whether the act is the re- 
sult of the one or of the other can be de- 
termined only by an investigation into a// the 
circumstances of the case. Such must be the 
scientific scrutiny of the problem; then why 
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should the legal scrutiny be different? Let 
the jury have all aid from experts to 
help them to know and appreciate all the 
phenomena of the conduct, appearance, and 
circumstances of the accused; let them re- 
ceive the expert testimony on the question 
as they would on any other question; and 
let them then be instructed by the court, not 
that this or that thing isto be taken by them 
as the test of the prisoner’s insanity, but 
that they are to decide, from all the evi- 
dence, whether the criminal act was his act 
or was the result of mental disease. 

This view has been most vigorously ex- 
pounded by Dr. Maudsley, in his ‘ Respon- 
sibility in Mental Disease,” and has become 
the adopted practice of some of the ablest 
courts in this country.!. Indeed, as a rule 
of procedure, it is not easy to see what ob- 
jection there is to it, or what reason there is 
in support of practice of the opposite sort. 
The question of insanity, being one of fact, 
should be a question for the jury alone to 
decide. And how can a judge be not going 
beyond his functions when he sifts the 
evidence that goes to the jury, and tells 
them they are to consider only such evi- 
dence as shows an irresistible impulse, or an 
ignorance of right and wrong, or anything 
else of the sort? Suppose the question be- 
fore the jury were not one of insanity, but 
one of poisoning. Suppose what they had 
to decide was whether or not the deceased 
had died from the effects of arsenic. And 
suppose that some of the experts had testi- 
fied that in every case of arsenious poison- 
ing they would expect to find the stomach, 
after death, inflamed and covered with 
white blotches; while other experts had 
denied the necessary existence of the white 
blotches in such a case. What, then, would 
be thought of a judge who should instruct 
the jury, not that they were to decide from 
all the evidence whether or not the deceased 
was poisoned by arsenic, but whether or not 
there were found white blotches on the 
stomach ; and that, if they should conclude 


1 State v. Pike, 49 N. H. 399; State v. Jones, 50 
N. H. 354; Hopps v. People, 31 Ill. 385; Stevens v. 
State, 3r Ind. 485. 
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that there were no white blotches, they must 
decide against the poisoning? Such a 
charge would be an absurdity. And are 
not the ordinary charges in insanity cases 
entirely analogous to this one? Even did 
scientists agree upon some single test of insan- 
ity and of moral irresponsibility, it would be 
contrary to all precedent and to all rule for 
a judge to assume the functions of an ex- 
pert witness, and prescribe that test to the 
jury. How much more dangerous, then, is 
it for a judge to expound and prescribe a 
test which scientists have not agreed upon-—— 
except In agreeing to condemn it. “That 
cannot be a fact in law,” says Mr. Justice 
Doe, of the New Hampshire court, “ which 
is not a fact in science; that cannot be 
health in law, which is disease in fact; and 
it is unfortunate that courts should main- 
tain a contest with science and the laws of 
nature, upon a question of fact which is 
within the province of science and outside 
the province of law.” “And even if it is 
necessary,” says the same judge, “that the 
law should entertain a single medical 
opinion concerning a single disease, it is not 
necessary that that opinion should be the 
cast-off theory of the physicians of a for- 
mer generation.” The prevalent doctrine 
of the English and of most American 
courts on the question of insanity in effect 
izmmores all the progress which the science of 
this disease has made during the present 
century — it ignores, in fact, the scientific 
nature of the problem they are dealing with; 
and the result is the scientific and the legal 
confusion that we see. ‘The judge’s charge, 
instead of being a statement of law for the 
guidance of the jury, amounts, rather, to a 
running commentary on the indications of 
disease as given by the experts. ‘The judge, 
in fact, is a sort of chief-expert—not only 
giving expert testimony himself, but order- 
ing the jury to consider no testimony which 
conflicts with his.! 

1 The position of New Hampshire courts, in spite of 
its strength, has not been free from the attack of more 
than one well-known writer on medical jurisprudence. 
lhe reasoning of these courts may be very good, says 
Dr. Wharton, (in his Mental Unsoundness) but they 
seem to forget that the point to be determined is not 
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We have now considered the arguments 
of the doctors and the practice of the courts 
sufficiently to'see the truth of the opening 
statement of this paper—that, in their doc- 
trines of the responsibility of the insane, 
the courts have shown an astonishing incon- 
sistency and inaccuracy. The legal error of 
allowing the judge to take the position of an 
expert witness and to dictate to the jury on 
a question of fact, and the scientific error of 
maintaining a single test of a disease which, 
all specialists say, can be detected by no 
single test—these two errors seem to have 
been avoided only by the New Hampshire 
courts and the few others that have followed 
their example. The other courts, amidst a 
variety of doctrines upon this subject, have 
shown an unvarying inaccuracy and error. 

Yet we cannot ask the cause of all this 
variety, or of the earnestness of Dr. Mauds- 
ley with his view and of Dr. Wharton with 
his, without speedily concluding that the New 
Hampshire courts have only partially cor- 
rected the scientific error, and that Dr. 
Maudsley has pointed out only half the 
lesson that a scientist ought to point out. 
If Dr. Wharton has maintained the justice 
of an evidently unscientific test, (the “right 
and wrong” test) it has been because, as he 
himself says, he is looking at the responsi- 
bility, not the insanity, of the accused; it is 
because those insane crithinals who knew 
that they were doing wrong, and who get 
no protection from the test he upholds, are 
morally bad, and ought not to be pro- 
tected from the responsibility for their 
the insanity, but the moral responsibility, of the ac- 
cused; for, while all the facts of the case should be con- 
sidered if we had to determine the sanity or the insanity 
of the prisoner, yet, in determining his responsibility, 
his knowledge of the rightfulness or wrongfulness of his 
act is evidently the proper test. The reply to this 
argument is eviclent: it is no more possible to determine 
the moral responsibility of the accused by any one test 
than to determine his insanity. What would Dr. 
Wharton say about the application of his test to the 
cases already mentioned, where insane persons have 
sought for protection against their own insane impulses ? 
Are such persons to be morally condemned because 
they knew the wrong of an act from which they could 
not refrain? And what becomes of Dr. Wharton's 
argument in the presence of a statute which says (as 
our statute says) that no idiot or insane person can 
commit a crime? 
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acts. The language of the “replies” of the 
English judges (especially the second ex- 
tract, about assuming the delusion to be 
true), the charge of Judge Cox in the 
Guiteau case, and the words of Dr. Whar- 
ton in his criticism of the New Hampshire 
courts—all these show that what these per- 
sons were scrutinizing with their tests was 
the moral character of the prisoner’s mind 
at the time he committed the crime: if it 
was bad, he must be punished, they say; if 
not, he must be acquitted. And if Dr. 
Maudsley, on the other hand, has strenuously 
combated this unscientific test, it is because 
he sees that these same criminals, having 
been impelled to their acts by the conquer- 
ing force of their disease, ought. not to be 
morally responsible for those acts, even 
though they were aware of the wrong that 
they were doing. Andif the object of our 
criminal laws were to punish immorality, to 
execute or confine criminals only when 
morally responsible for their’ crimes, then 
Dr. Maudsley would have reached the true 
position, and there would be nothing to 
change in the law of insanity as it is in New 
Hampshire. 

But is that the object of our criminal 
laws? Evidently not. Not the punishment 
of immorality, but the protection of society, 
is the object of these laws. And what the 
need of protecting society must bring us to, 
in our treatment of insane criminals, it is 
not hard to see. If society disposes of its 
ordinary criminals by hanging or imprison- 
ing them, it does so because it thereby 
affords itself a threefold protection from the 
danger that threatens it: 7rs/, it puts the thief 
or murderer in a situation in which he can 
no longer prey upon the society around him; 
secondly, \t protects itself from the danger of 
future thieves or murderers, by holding 
before their eyes a deterrent example of the 
painful results which the crime will bring 
upon the offender; and, “7rd/y, by taking 
from the imprisoned criminal the opportu- 
nity for crime, and by training him to a 
better course of life, it protects itself from 
the repetition of his offense after his release. 
If, now, we consider these objects of our 
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penal laws but for a moment, it will be 
evident that society needs all these three 
forms of protection quite as much against 
the insane criminals as against the sane. 
First, that society needs to be protected 
from the insane criminal, as he is at the time 
of his crime, must be self-evident. If, be- 
cause a man, through jealousy, hatred, or 
some long-standing and bitter spite, has 
killed his enemy, we deem him a person so 
dangerous to society that we condemn him 
to the gallows or to imprisonment for life; 
then how much more carefully must we pro- 
tect ourselves from that criminal who has 
satisfied no spite in the commission of his 
murder, who has been driven to his crime 
by no strange combination of events not 
likely to occur again, but who has done it 
through the morbid impulse of a diseased 
mind, and who may at any time relapse 
into the same morbid state and the same 
deadly and destructive action? ‘The fact 
that his crime is due to his insanity but 
makes it the more necessary for society to 
be protected from him. ‘The second ob- 
ject, also, of our penal laws—the deterring 
of others—is as important for insane crimi- 
nals as for the sane. All specialists on 
insanity testify that insane persons are easily 
influenced by motives of pleasure and pain, 
and that they frequently refrain from acts 
through a fear of the personal conse- 
quences to themselves. In many cases that 
fear of severe punishment would be just 
what was needed to make the insane person 
exert a little more self-control, and thus to 
prevent the meditated crime. And if the 
threat does not suffice to restrain the insane 
in all cases, that certainly can be no valid 
argument against itsuse. justification 
of punishment,” says a writer in the ‘Spec- 
tator,” “the reason-for the threat of punish- 
ment, is not to be found in its effect on 
those whom it does not deter, but on those 
whom it does.” And to allow the rigor of 
our penal laws to be modified by our pity 
for the insanity of the criminal would be to 
remit the punishment in the very cases that 
require a stronger threat. /7va//y, if there 
is needed a long period of confinement, 
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under an entire change of surroundings, to 
render possible the moral recovery of the 
ordinary criminal, still more is this needed 
for the insane person, whose disease must 
be, indeed, deep-seated and hard to cure, if 
it has led him to the commission of a 
serious crime. And as with the ordinary 
criminal the law accepts the crime itself as 
a sufficient proof of the depravity of the 
prisoner and the need of cure, so with the 
insane criminal no further evidences should 
be required of continuing insanity than the 
crime itself affords. The crime itself should 
be enough to show that many years must 
elapse before the insane criminal can safely 
be permitted to go at large. Diseases so 
serious are not to be summarily cured; and 
the frequent repetition of the disease in 
lunatics who have been discharged from 
asylums as cured shows with what difficulty 
a continuation of the disease is detected. 
Take the records of the insane asylums of 
this country, and it will appear that nearly 
fifty per cent. of the patients discharged as 
cured have subsequently relapsed into 
insanity. ‘Take the records of the criminal 
insane asylums of England, and it will 
appear that a very large per cent. of those 
there discharged have subsequently com- 
mitted other crimes similar to those for 
which they were first apprehended. And 
in the case of a person whose insanity has 
brought him to the commission of murder, 
it may be fairly doubted whether the disease 
can ever be so far eradicated as to make 
him no longer dangerous. 

It is clear, then, that if we are to protect 
society adequately, we must use the same 
penalties for insane criminals as for the sane, 
And this protection of society must be the 
true object of our penal laws—not the pun- 
ishment of immorality. In fact, with im- 
morality the criminal law should have 
nothing to do. ‘That one man should not be 
subject, as a child is to its father, to the 
moral supervision and correction of another 
man, or of society as a whole, it ought not, 
at this day, to require argument to prove. 
The principles of individual liberty contain 
no more fundamental rule than this. What 
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I feel or what I think, what my motives 
are or what my character, should no more 
be matters on which I may be called to ac- 
count by the laws of society than what I 
eat or what I drink. Society has long since 
given up calling men to account for their 
religion, and has largely given up scrutiniz- 
ing their morality; and to attempt to control 
the latter is as wrong and as meddlesome as 
would be the attempt to control the former. 
If a majority vote does not and cannot es- 
tablish a single standard of religion to which 
all might be justly asked to give allegiance, 
no more can that majority vote establish a 
a single standard of morality. In short, the 
morality of the individual must be left to 
the supervision of his own conscience; and 
the punishment of his wickedness must be 
left to the retribution of the logical conse- 
quence of his acts, or to the vengeance of a 
God. Society, at. least, has nothing to do 
with it. 

While this view of the aim of our crim- 
inal laws and of the rights of society 
towards the individual is daily being more 
generally adopted by our jurists and social 
economists, yet sO many traces remain to 
us of the time when our laws were made 
and enforced with the other aim of control- 
ling the moral character of the individual, 
that it is easy for us to continue the old er- 
ror; and all our caution is needed to free 
us from the tendency to do so. ‘The very 
terms and phrases of our law are those that 
are appropriate only to the old system of 
moral supervision. ‘Guilt,” the first essen- 
tial of the punishment of an accused crim- 
inal, suggests first to our minds the moral 
badness of the criminal, rather than the 
legal transgression; while “punishment” 
(a term that I have just been obliged to use 
because there is no better one) is appropriate 
only to the infliction of a retribution, or the 
taking of vengeance by some supervisor of our 
moral natures. As Wendell Phillips says, 
in the *‘North American Review” of De- 
cember, 1881: “The word ‘punishment,’ cap- 
ital or any other, when used in reference to 
human government, is a mistaken and 
misleading term. Punishment has relation 
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to guilt.” We must discard, then, the 
ideas suggested by these common terms; 
and in considering our laws for the treat- 
ment of criminals, we must lay aside all 
thoughts of vengeance or of punishing 
immorality, and must limit ourselves strictly 
to the protection of society. “I sentence you 
to ten years imprisonment,” said the judge, 
when sentencing a convicted horse-thief: “not 
because you have stolen a horse, but in order 
that horses may not be stolen.” ‘This must 
be our motive; this alone will not be an 
intermeddling and an infringement of the 
principles of individual liberty. 

Moreover, if we do not give up all thought 
of scrutinizing the moral responsibility of 
our criminals, I do not know what limit 
there will be to our investigations, or what 
definiteness to our laws. While science 
points more clearly every day to the great 
influence of heredity and of early surround- 
ings in moulding the whole nature of man’s 
intelligence and will, how could we justly 
appreciate the moral responsibility of a 
criminal for his act until we had obtained an 
accurate record of those early surroundings 
and of those inherited tendencies? And if 
we refuse to look into these matters in the 
case of ordinary criminals, why should we 
not equally refuse to do so with insane 
criminals? These matters affect only 
the moral responsibility of the accused, 
not the protection of ‘society. If we are 
to say that an insane criminal shall not be 
incarcerated or punished for his crime be- 
cause it was the result of his mental disease 
—because he knew not right from wrong, 
or because, if he did know right from 
wrong, he had no longer the will power to 
choose between them—then what are we to 
say when the sentence is to be pronounced 
upon the thief who was born in the slums 
of New York or London—whose father was 
a thief, and whose mother a_prostitute— 
* whose early life was passed among thieves 
and prostitutes, and who not only was with- 
out the moral traimng of a more fortunate 
child, but who was early trained to rob- 
bery and theft, as other children § are 


taught at school, or are trained to hon- 
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est trades? Are we to send free the 
insane criminal because we do not find 
him morally responsible, and yet condemn 
this man whose parentage and whole sur- 
roundings have made him what he is, whose 
ability exists only for thieving; and who, 
we cannot say, has had his perception of 
the immorality of his crime blunted; but 
who has never had any perception of im- 
morality to be blunted? It is evident 
that we must look at these two men in the 
same light: if we call the first Case a disease, 
then we must call the second by the same 
name: and what else than a disease is this 
moral and mental distortion of the thief? 
We must deal with these men in the same 
way. If we execute or imprison the one, 
(and no one would release the thief on ac- 
count of the forces that have made him a 
thief) so must we execute or imprison the 
other. There is no anger, no spite, no 
vengeance, in our. feeling in either case: 
rather a pity for the deformity we see before 
us, and the sad conviction that the criminal 
must be sacrificed for the safety of society. 

We must conclude, then, that while the 
courts of New Hampshire have corrected 
a false test of the existence of insanity 


and a false procedure on the part of the 


judge, they have left uncorrected the real 
error of our laws of insanity; and that that — 
real error lies in the substantive law itself, 
which allows insanity to be a bar to the in- 
fliction of a penalty. We must conclude 
that society should not only cease to con- 
sider whether the criminal knew the right 
or the wrong of what he was doing, but 
should cease to consider his insanity itself, 
or any question of his moral responsibility; 
that we should look only to the adequate 
protection of society in its rights of life and 
property; and that, when these are invaded, 
all invaders must be dealt with alike, 
whether they acted under the influence of a 
moral disease due to insanity, or of a 
moral disease due to parentage and vicious 
surroundings; that there should be the 
same penalties for all, the same threats of 


punishment to deter others from such acts. 


In shapt, the question of insanity should have 
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as little to do with our criminal trials as 
does the question of heredity. Let us, then, 
have a law to this effect, that insanity shall 
be no barrier to a conviction, and that it 
shall not modifiy the sentence of the con- 
victed. Let us, since insane convicts will 
require a different treatment from the sane, 
establish a prison for the insane, to which 
insane criminals may be sentenced as others 
are to our State prison at San Quentin. 
And if an oversensitive community shrinks 
from depriving an insane murderer of a 
wretched and profitless life, let it satisfy its 
hesitation by reducing the penalty of 
such criminals to imprisonment for life. 
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But in all cases, let no one have authority 
to discharge an insane convict before the 
expiration of his term because he seems to 
Je cured; nor let the Governor have, in 
such cases, a power of pardoning. 

What would result from such a change in 
our law, is clear. The plea of insanity, 
since it could bring no mitigation of the 
penalty, would never be resorted to as a 
sham defense to a crime; while, against 
really insane criminals, society would at 
last be having an adequate protection. 
One great abuse would disappear from the 
courts; one great danger would be removed 
from so ciety. 

Flarold Wheeler. 
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“TreAVE me the glory of dying poor,” ex- 
claimed Luigi Carlo Farini, when his coun- 
trymen wished to reward his services with a 
substantial token of gratitude; and this Cin- 
cinnatus-like reply of the modern dictator 
was quite in keeping with the conduct of 
the other distinguished men who were his 
associates in working out the national in- 
dependence of Italy. ‘They were all cast 
in the antique mold, and gave a hun- 
dred such proofs of the purity of their 
motives and the heroic spirit which animat- 
ed them. 

“Nations,” said d’Azeglio, when called 
upon by Austria to surrender the Lombard 
rebels—‘*Nations, like individuals, should 
perish rather than dishonor themselves; we 
will not abandon our Lombard brothers— 
not to save Piedmont from annihilation.” 
“If you wish a war to the death, be it so,” 
said Victor Emmanuel to Marshal Radetsky; 
“sooner than submit to such conditions, I 
would lose a hundred crowns.” And Cavour, 
when speaking of the cession of Nice and 

Savoy, said, “I am ambitious only of serv- 
ing Italy, and for this end I willingly put in 
jeopardy my fame and popularity.” 

These were not the idle vaunts of inex- 
perienced youth: they were the utterances 


of men who had passed through fiery trials, 
and who, none doubted, were ready to trans- 
late their bold words into equally bold deeds. 
Among that assemblage of rare men whom 
we call the makers of Italy, and who have 


all, with one or two exceptions, been laid in 


their graves, there was none more noble, 
loyal-hearted, and self-sacrificing than the 
gallant soldier who is the subject of this brief 
chapter; and when the record of these 
eventful years comes to be written by the 
impartial historian—if such a thing there 
be—one of the brightest pages of his story 
will be that on which is inscribed the name 
of Alfonso La Marmora. 

Owing to various causes, he has not been 
sufficiently appreciated outside his own 
country, and has sometimes been misun- 
derstood and maligned even there. The 
calumnious attacks of which he was the ob- 
ject late in life were not without effect on the 
public mind. As generally happens in such 
cases, people give more heed to the accusa- 
tions than the defense; and to foreigners 
who were not interested in following the case 
to the end, there remains a vague impression 
that there was some spot upon the fame of a 
man who, as a soldier and a statesman, car- 
ried his chivalrous loyalty to the point of 
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imprudence. “I have always believed,” said 
he, “that truth and sincerity are the best 
securities for a good and sound policy. 
Neither will I be told that the deceptions 
and equivocations of others give one the 
right to deceive and equivocate.” 

To those who were really interested in the 
question—to whom La Marmora’s name was 
dear—abundant evidences of his integrity 
have been presented within the last six years ; 
and there constantly comes to light some 
fresh bit of intelligence which places him 
always higher in the esteem of his country- 
men. Yet within the last six months “An 
Old Diplomatist” in Prussia revived exploded 
animadversions and insinuations; and I have 
heard travelers in Italy say, when the name 
of la Marmora came up, ‘By the bye, was 
there not something unpleasant about dis- 
pafthes?” I have no intention of here en- 
tering on the dispute between General La 
Marmora and his powerful and malignant 
enemy who embittered the last few years of 
a laborious and self-sacrificing life, dedicated 
from beginning to end to the service of his 
country. The story has been told at length 
by the General himself, in his books, “A 
Little More Light” and ‘Secrets of State.” 
Our space only permits us to take a brief 
‘lance at the contents of two new books 
which treat of his life." 

On the first anniversary of La Marmora’s 
death, last year, his friend Captain Chiala 
published the “Commemorazione,” which 
contained the most interesting and impor- 
tant part of his correspondence—a most at- 
tractive little volume, which many readers 
would prefer to the more pretentious Life just 
now issued by the famous biographer Mas- 
sari, who has a high reputation in the literary 
world, and dedicates his talents to lives of 
great men. ‘This last is an important work, 
and however familiar the reader may be with 
the historical events of the last thirty years, 
he will still find a considerable quantity of 


untrodden ground opened up to him in the 
1 Alfonso La Marmora: Commemorazione. Firenze: 
1879. 
I] Generale Alfonso La Marmora: Ricordi Biogarific: 
Per Giuseppe Massar. Firenze: 1880. 
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secret councils and private correspondence 
of Cavour and La Marmora. 

Signor Massari, as in the case of his other 
biographies, ignores his hero’s private life: 
he is most careful to relate every particular 
bearing on his life as a citizen, soldier, and 
statesman, but he is silent on the subject of 
the family relations. ‘This reserve is the 
more unaccountable, because the reasons 
which controlled the biographer’s pen in the 
case of his late king did not exist in La 
Marmora. His severe and lofty character 
hardly presented any perceptible undipped 
vulnerable part over which a loving friend 
would wish to throw a mantle. But in 
treating of contemporary men, Signor Mas- 


sari’s excessive delicacy prevents him allud- 


ing to matters of a private nature, and even 
public questions might have been handled 
with a freer and bolder touch without offense 
to the laws of good taste and gentlemanly 
bearing towards opponents. But this, after 
all, is a good fault, seeing that. political 
writers are too apt to err in an opposite 
direction; and the absence of personalities 
and display of party animus strike the reader 
favorably. 

What is wanting in this book is supplied 
by the soldier-like frankness of Captain 
Chiala, intent only on showing all sides of 
his noble friend’s character, careless of who 
might get hurt in the process. When one 
wants to glorify one’s hero very much, con- 
temporary heroes must be squeezed against 
the wall somewhat. But Signor Massari’s 
polytheism forbids such a course ; his deities 
are all equally sacred to him, and, unlike 
Captain Chiala, he does not depress one to 
exalt another. 


Alfonso Ferrero, fourth son of the Mar- 
quis della Marmora and Prince Masserano, 
was born in 1804. In those days there was 
but one profession for a high-born gentle- 
man whose property did not furnish him with 
sufficient occupation even: when it was no 
matter of necessity to make a profession of 
arms, every Piedmontese noble thought it 
right to give his son the education of a sol- 
dier, and Camillo Cavour, as well as the 
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future general, had to pass some years in the 
military academy. Alfonso was the fourth 
brother of the La Marmora family who en- 
tered the army, and though they were all 
distinguished for ability as well as courage, 
he was the most illustrious. He modestly 
held Alessandro—famous as the founder of 
the Bersaglieri—to be his superior, but 
Alessandro himself was proud to serve under 
his younger brother. 

Of all the numerous friendships made by 
l.a Marmora at the military school, and car- 
ried through life, the most tender and inti- 
mate was that of Dabormida, a soldier like 
himself, and like him also intensely patriotic 
and devoted to the house of Savoy. Both 
Dabormida and I.a Marmora were employed 
at different times to instruct the princes 
Victor Emmanuel and Ferdinand, and this 
strengthened the tie which already bound 
them to the throne of Sardinia. When not 
near each other, they corresponded con- 
stantly, and their letters are written with the 
careless freedom of attached brothers who 
concealed nothing from each other. While 
they were both quite young, Dabormida 
prognosticated that Alfonso was a rare man, 
and would bring honor to his country. 

I.a Marmora gave himself up with a per- 
fect fervor of enthusiasm to the improve- 
ment of the Piedmontese army, and in order 
to study the best military systems he traveled 
aureat deal. In the war of 1848 he be- 
haved gallantly; and in a critical moment, 
when Charles Albert’s life was threatened by 
the mob of Milan, he broke through them 
with admirable presence of mind and sang 
froid, called together a handful of troops, 
and returning to the palace, carried off the 
king to a place of safety. 

When Victor Emmanuel ascended the 
throne, in 1849, he confided to his former 
tutor the dangerous and delicate mission of 
restoring order to Genoa, the republican 
party having made that city the seat of their 
operations. Ia Marmora, fearing that the 
titty thousand bayonets which Austria had 
so kindly placed at the disposal of King 
Victor, and which he had politely declined, 
might be put in motion, even without the 
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permission of the king, hastened to take the 
city by storm, and seize Garibaldi and the 
other republican leaders. Under his wise 
and firm rule, obedience to the laws was 
enforced without harshness. He carried 
it with such a high hand that the Austrian 
bayonets had not the shadow of a pretext 
for intervening, and the King of Naples ex- 
pressed his admiration of the General to the 
Sardinian ambassador. Azeglio, then prime 
minister, trying to guide the almost shattered 
ship of state from the rocks and quick- 
sands of military despotism and red-repub- 
licanism, was much amused that the old 
enemy of Piedmontese liberty should see 
anything to admire in one of its defenders. 

‘Dearest cousin,” he writes in his playful 
manner, “I am filled with envy that the 
King of Naples should admire you and not 
me; as it was the bombardment that pleased 
him, I fear I have no chance of winning his 
esteem.” In another letter he says: “You 
have done the work of a brave man, and I 
congratulate you. You have fought for 
Genoa, and not against Genoa; it would be 
an injustice to that city to confound it with 
the cavai//e who had taken possession of it.” 

During Ia Marmora’s residence in Genoa, 
as royal commissioner, he met a rich Eng- 
lish lady, Miss Bertie Mathews, whose ac- 
quaintance he had already made in Turin. 
Why Miss Mathews should have preferred 
to be bombarded and held under martial 
law among the revolutionists of Genoa, in- 
stead of remaining in the pleasant and peace- 
ful capital, does not appear. But there she 
was; and when the smoke of battle had 
cleared off and the amenities of life were 
renewed, this young lady became an impor- 
tant element in it as far as the General was 
concerned. He was too modest a man to 
suspect that he had made so easy a con- 
quest, but he was not insensible to her 
attractions; and he surrendered himself all 
the more willingly to his inclination because 
his sister had praised her warmly, and repre- 
sented her as endowed with so many excel- 
lent qualities that she would be a treasure of 
a wife. When order was restored in Genoa, 
Miss Mathews returned to Turin, and there 
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the General found her, when summoned by 
order of the king to take his place in the 
Cabinet as Minister of War. Difficulties had 
arisen before he had made her an offer of 
his hand. Miss Mathews was a recent con- 
vert to Romanism, and, like all converts, 
very devout. La Marmora had heard that 
she was fanatically devoted to the Jesuits— 
a serious objection in the wife of a minister 
of Victor Emmanuel—and as domestic hap- 
piness was much disturbed at this trme by the 
interference of the priests, he was troubled 
not a little; but he finally got over the diffi- 
culty, and married her. For a time the 
wife’s allegiance was divided, and much 
unhappiness was the consequence; but ulti- 
mately La Marmora reigned without a rival 
on his throne. ‘They never learned to agree 
on ecclesiastical questions, but this notwith- 
standing, they were bound together by a 
mutual affection warm as it was constant. 

La Marmora and d’Azeglio were cousins, 
and kindred in soul as in blood; they worked 
together amicably in the ministry, and when 
d’Azeglio desired to bring strength to the 
party by inviting Cavour to take a seat in 
the Cabinet, and the king objected, La Mar- 
mora gave his Majesty no peace till he had 
consented to the appointment. ‘To Victor's 
objection that Cavour would rule everybody, 
and drive his colleagues out of office if they 
stood in the way of his projects, the General 
replied: 

“Sire, that’ may happen; but it is of no 
consequence to us whether we continue 
to be ministers: it is of vital importance that 
we should now bring fresh strength to the 
government.” 

La Marmora and Victor Emmanuel, as 
pupil and teacher, had often had disagree- 
ments, and these did not cease when as sov- 
ereign and subject they were brought into 
close contact. Notwithstanding, Victor had 
early learned to prize the uncompromising 
truth and sincere devotion of the subject 
who scorned to flatter. Afrofos, here is an 
anecdote which shows that kings are not 
always the dupes that courtiers suppose 
them. ‘The French ambassador at the court 


of Turin, in conversation with Victor Em- 
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manuel, related to him the following: A 
Spanish ambassador once asked Henry IV, 
of France to tell him something of the char- 
acter of his ministers. The king thereupon 
summoned them one by one into his pres- 
ence. ‘The first who entered was the Chan- 
cellor Silbery, and to him the king observed: 

“I am very uneasy to see the state of this 
ceiling over my head, which threatens to 
cave in.” 

“Sire,” replied the minister, “we must 
consult an architect, and let him consider 
the matter; but there is no occasion to 
hurry.” 

To Villeroy, the second minister, the king 
addressed the same remark, and he, without 
even looking up, answered at once: 

“Sire, you are right; it is enough’ to 
frighten one.” 

Thirdly came the President Jeanin, and 
when he was applied to about the ceiling, he 
answered: 

‘I do not know what your Majesty means; 
the ceiling is very good.” , 

“What,” cried the king, “do you not see 
those cracks, or do I labor under a hallu- 
cination?” 

“Be tranquil; the ceiling will last longer 
than we,” was the blunt reply. 

When he was gone, Henry said ‘to the 
Spaniard: “Now, you know my ministers. 
The Chancellor never does what one wants, 
Villeroy always says I am right, and Jeanin 
says what he thinks, and he thinks well; as 
you see, he does not flatter me.” 

Victor Emmanuel, smiling at the story, 
said he would try the experiment on his 
ministers, but hastened to add, “I have my 
Jeanins in d’Azeglio and La Marmora, who 
never conceal the truth from me.” 

La Marmora and Cavour were great 
friends, and when the latter became head of 
the government, La Marmora gave him his 
warm support. When the Crimean alliance 
with England and France was proposed, he 


disapproved of it strongly, and threatened to 


resign. But Cavour’s powerful and impas- 
sioned arguments carried away all obstacles; 
there was no resisting the impetus of an en- 
thusiasm which was fired by the inspiration 
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of genius. La Marmora was not a ‘‘nail-his- 
colors-to-the-mast” style of hero; he loved 
his country a hundred times better than his 
own opinion, and he accepted the command 
of the expedition to the Crimea, resisting 
firmly, however, the proposition that the 
Piedmontese should be hired auxiliaries of 
the English. His brave little army should 
know that they fought for the honor of their 
king and country, not for foreign pay. La 
Marmora relates all the particulars of this 
expedition in his book, “A Little More 
Light.” He complains that his government 
would not give him precise instructions as to 
how he was to bear himself towards the al- 
lies, and that he found himself in a_ very 
delicate and difficult position on his arrival 
at the seat of war. 

“As I was stepping on board at Genoa,” 
he writes, “I said to Cavour, ‘In fine, will 
you give me those blessed instructions?’ 
‘Exercise your wits,’ he replied, embracing 
me.” 

Cavour, in fact, had his own good reasons 
for being vague. He was by nature frank, 
confiding, impetuous; but, contrary to his 
nature, he practiced diplomacy when it was 
necessary to his great ends. He knew his 
friend’s character well enough to be aware 
that he would not undertake the command 
on the condition that he was to be in any 
way dependent on or subservient to the for- 
eign commanders; and not till La Marmora 
had reached Constantinople did the premier 
inform him that he was to give the prefer- 
ence to the English army when required to 
aid the allies. It was then too late to with- 
draw from the position; and La Marmora, 
while maintaining his own dignity, behaved 
with admirable courtesy and tact towards 
the other commanders, with whom he formed 
cordial relations. 

His troops suffered terribly by the ravages 
of cholera, by which fell disease he lost his 
favorite brother, General Alessandro La 
Marmora. “There was nothing more touch- 


ing,” says the French General Chazal— 
“nothing that so well attested the honor, mil- 
itary spirit, and elevation of sentiment of 
this illustrious family—than the devotion 
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of the elder brother towards the younger, 
his superior in rank and his commander.” 
This part was so painful to Alfonso’s mod- 
esty and delicate regard for others, that he 
kept his promotion a secret all the time he 
was In Genoa. 

“T owe my elevation over my brother to 
the chances of war,” he said sadly, as if it 
were a misfortune; “my brother’s merit is 
greater than mine.” When he lost this dear 
brother by an inglorious death, his grief was 
intense, but ‘silent as that of a Spartan. 
Two hours after he had closed. Alessandro’s 
eyes, he was going the round of the hospitals, 
and the same evening he took part in an 
attack upon the enemy. » The soldiers never 
saw their leader but with a calm and resolute 
front. ‘*He deserved to die on the battle- 
field,” was all the regret they heard him 
utter. ‘lo one friend only he poured out 
the sorrows of his heart, in his Jetters to 
Turin. Dabormida was perhaps the only 
one of all the many who loved and esteemed 
La Marmora, who always understood him, 
with whom no difference ever arose. He 
was hurt by Cavour’s not having written him 
a private letter of sympathy. 

“You only,” he says to Dabormida, ‘‘have 
understood how sorely I stand in need of 
sympathy under this tremendous blow which 
has struck me, and the woful conditions in 
which we now find ourselves. If I had 
urged this expedition, I should die of re- 
morse; but not having any self-reproach, 
thank God, I have courage to go on, and if 
he gives me life, to come out honorably 
from the painful position in which we are 
placed.” ‘Then he describes the sufferings 
of his troops, and adds, with a soldier’s pride, 
“We can support our hardships with more 
spirit because we owe nothing to the allies.” 

The victory of the Tchernaya covered 
with glory the Piedmontese army and their 
general, and Cavour’s patriotic joy was in- 
tensified by his friendship. When he an- 
nounced the victory to La Marmora’s wife, 
he wrote: “Your husband has acquired a 
new title to the gratitude and affection of 
his countrymen. You ought to be proud to 
be his wife, as I am proud to be his friend.” 
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He hastened to the train, to be the first to 
embrace “his glorious Alfonso” when he 
was summoned home to attend the Paris 
Conference, and he thought no honors too 
great for him. | 

Victor Emmanuel did not need any stimu- 
lus from his minister: he was equally enthu- 
siastic and gratetul, and enjoyed seeing La 
Marmora and the troops lionized. 
dered a solemn thanksgiving for their return, 
to be held in the piazza before the distribu- 
tion of medals, when they were welcomed 
by rapturous applause by the citizens. La 
Marmora, remarking that he hoped that was 
the last of the demonstrations to be held in 
their honor, fairly tled from the field, and 
went and hid himself to escape the cheering 
crowds. He was made Generale @ Armata, 
and received the Green Cross of Savoy from 
Victor Emmanuel; from Queen Victoria, the 
Order of the Bath; from the Emperor of the 
French, the legion of Honor and the medal 
of military valor; from the Sultan, the first 
class of the Order of the Medidjé; from the 
Queen of Spain, the Cross of the Order Car- 
lo III. ‘The general bore his honors mod- 
estly; he could not be spoiled by royal 
favors or popular adulation, any more than 
he could stoop to flatter king or people. 
Victor Emmanuel, who had made some ob- 
jection to his re-entering the Cabinet, said to 
him, as they rode side by side to the Piazza 
d’Armi: 

“Now that you have resumed office, I 
hope you will do as I wish.” 

“Sire, LT will do my duty now as always,” 
la Marmora replied. 

And the fiery king had sometimes to 
swallow haughtier language from his unbend- 
ing but devoted servant. In the beginning 
of the war of 1859 the king had decided on 
a retrograde movement without consulting 
la Marmora. hearing it, the general 
hastened to the royal quarters, and insisted 
so strenuously on an audience, that the king, 
who was closeted with Marshal Canrobert, 
called to the servant to let him in. La Mar- 
mora explained his reasons for disapproving 
of the decision to abandon the positions, 
and earnestly represented the disadvantages 
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of such a movement. The king was of a 
contrary opinion, the discussion grew warm, 
and at last Victor angrily commanded him 
to drop the subject. Nothing daunted, the 
general continued his remonstrances with 
even increasing fervor. The king might put 
him under arrest, try him by court-martial, 
have him shot, but he would fulfil his duty 
and tell him the truth, however displeasing 
it might be. 

“You ruin yourself, sire, to take this 
march at this moment,” cried la Marmora, 
with intense excitement: “allies and ene- 
mies will have a right to despise us; we shall 
be dishonored! It is my duty to you, to 
whom my life belongs, to hinder at any cost 
what I consider an immense misfortune.” 

The king replied with increasing heat, and 
turned to the marshal to confirm his opin- 
ion, but Canrobert agreeing with La Mar- 
mora, Victor haughtily yielded the point. 

* Puisque vous le voules et que vous le croves 
indispensable, je conserve nos positions.” 

And they separated ina high state of in- 
dignation, I.a Marmora having passionately 
declared that if the troops retreated he 
would not, preferring to be taken prisoner 
by the Austrians than be the scorn of the 
French. ‘This is not the language to which 
kings are accustomed, and La Marmora’s 
manner may have been too warm; but all the 
same, he commands our-admiration as a 
faithful subject and disinterested patriot, to 
whom his sovereign’s displeasure was as noth- 
ing compared to his welfare. All the more 
praiseworthy was his conduct, inasmuch as 
he held no command and consequently had 
no responsibility. The following day the 
king wrote him a note, thanking him that the 
troops had not “marched,” and wrote also 
to Cavour, praising la Marmora as the most 
honest and devoted of subjects. 

In 1864, when the king signed the conven- 
tion with France which lessened his popular- 
ity and drove the ministry out of office, it 
was to La Marmora he appealed in his diff- 
culty; and though he had disapproved of the 
convention, he accepted office, and stood by 
Victor Emmanuel loyally. “The king’s sig- 


nature is there—that settles the question,” 
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were the words with which he faced the 
angry and excited assembly. 

For the unfortunate issue of the campaign 
of 1866, it has been the custom to throw all 
the blame on La Marmora. ‘There were, 
however, other reasons to account for the 
defeat which it would take too much space 
to enter upon here; but it must be remem- 
bered that he had not the supreme com- 
mand, as inthe Crimea. He, indeed, wished 
to take upon himself all the responsibility of 
the unpopular peace; and Victor, who was 
quickly touched by generous sentiments, 
pressed his hands in both of his, as, with 
tears in his eyes, he protested against the 


sacrifice. alas! 


** Hearts may beat and cyes be wet, 
And the souls be strangers yet.” 


They had many things in common, but 
there were some delicate chords in Alfonso’s 
nature which found no response in that of 
Victor Emmanuel. Nor was the king the 
only friend with whom he found himself at 
variance. ‘Though a man of profound and 
passionate tenderness, he was outwardly 
cold, and not given much to the expression 
of any feeling. Massari records that once 
he was betrayed into a word of admiration 
for Cavour, at which the latter was amazed, 
and rising from his seat, said, with his gay 
and mischievous smile: 

“Only think! La Marmora and I have 
been colleagues for seven years, we have 
been friends much longer, and this is the 
first compliment he has ever paid me.” 

“Thou art ungrateful,” said the general, 
smiling; “have I not supported thee, and 
dost not thou know what I think of thee 
without compliments?” 

Yet we know that he felt a slight neglect 
on the part of his friends, and was often 
wounded by them unconsciously. Oncee, 
when prime minister during Cavour’s retire- 
ment, he read an article of d’Azeglio’s on 
the state of Central Italy before the annexa- 
tion was decided upon, which seemed to 
reflect somewhat on the policy of the gov- 
ernment. He immediately wrote to his 


cousin and friend, entreating him in the most 
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affectionate terms to come and _ take his 
place at the head of the Cabinet. This let- 
ter, in its simplicity and admiration of the 
merits of others, intermingled with a sense 
of not being himself quite appreciated, ts 
touching in the extreme, and gives a better 
idea of La Marmora’s character than any 
description. (Juoting d’Azeglio’s words, that 
only grand characters can save states at a 
critical juncture, he continues: “I feel my- 
self incapable because I do not please the 
king, because I have public opinion against 
me-—not having done enough for the army, 
and little or nothing for Italy—-and because 
—I confess it—I have not one of those 
characters which save states.” 

He became estranged from Cavour in 
consequence of a trifling disagreement; and 
for years Victor Emmanuel and he lived 
apart. It was not till three months before 
the death of both—which occurred at the 
same time—that a reconciliation took place. 
la Marmora, wrapped in a mantle of proud 
reserve, would not make the smallest ad- 
vance towards a more friendly understand- 
ing; but he would not sit at a dinner where 
the king was not the first toast. He wept 
all night when he heard that Victor Emman- 
uel was dangerously ill, in 1869; and when, 
while he himself was suffering from the fatal 
malady which caused his death, he received 
affectionate letters from the crown prince 
and the king, he was overpowered with the 
tenderest emotions, and all his wrongs, real 
and supposed, were forgotten. He was sit- 
ting in the chamber one day, when he re- 
ceived a communication from the royal 
palace, and on opening it found it contained 
the portrait of the Princess Margherita, with 
the inscription in her own hand, “To my 
father’s faithful friend.” His eyes filled with 
tears when he saw this allusion to his old 
friend, and he treasured the little memento 
as a precious gift. 

Alfonso l.a Marmora was, in fact, what 
is commonly called a misunderstood man. 
And if his sensitive soul was sometimes 
wounded by the friends who loved and es. 
teemed him, what must his sufferings have 
been under the foul charges of broken 
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faith with allies, falsification of documents, 
treason to his country? The latter end 
of his life was imbittered by these cruel 
accusations, set on foot by the malignity of 
Prince Bismarck, particularly after La Mar- 
mora had revealed inconvenient facts with 
regard to the Prussian alliance.in his books, 
“A Little More Light” and ‘Secrets of 
State.” “The system of persecution was car- 
ried to the point of attempting to force the 
Italian government to severe mprison- 
ment on the ex-minister for having dared to 
defend himself from calumny by telling the 
truth about his allies. 

“T have alwavs believed,” says La Mar- 
mora, “that truth and sincerity are the best 
security fora good and sound policy, Neith- 
er will I be told that the deceptions and 
equivocations of others give us a right to 
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- deceive and equivocate.” It can be easily 
understood that the statesman who was 
guided by such principles was no match for 
the Grand Chancellor. His spotless fame 
was vindicated, however, and illustrious men 
of all nations as well as his own vied with 
each other in their expressions of sympathy 
and admiration. 

He had lost his wife in 1876. His grief 
was intense, and he had no wish to live after 
she had been taken from him in his desolate 

age. “I am alone! I am alone!” was the 
heart-broken exclamation of this noble, suf- 
fering heart. Death came, as a happy re- 
lease, January 5th, 1878. It was serenely 
calm and peaceful, so that they thought he 
fell asleep when his spirit passed into an- 
other world, where, let us hope, there are no 
more misunderstandings. 


G. S. Godkin. 
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Ar these words, which she could interpret 
only in confirmation of her grieved forebod- 
ing, Annetta shrunk more and more. Her 
widened eyes, lifted upon Dan, had in them 
the pathos of the disappointment she had 
that very morning told him she could not 
bear. Looking across a brightly carpeted 
space, she seemed to be gazing across a gulf. 
Is there not an immeasurable distance be- 
tween her who enthusiastically devises the 
bettering of a human character and him 
upon whom this enthusiasm. is worse than 
wasted? 

Her quickened fancy, sadly busy with spec- 
ulations as to what was passing in Dan’s 
mind, and what was going to happen, had 
time to play discursively over his rude attire. 
She knew already that her furtive warning 
had sent him from the garden to his wonted 
toil. From this toil, she noted that he was 


immediately come. 
Pioche’s Quarry, which had set its seal in 
rust-colored rock on the bleak open streets of 


that suburb, had marked the man for its 
own. Red dust was settled thickly over his 
loose garments, lying yet more thickly in 
their every crease and fold. Red dust pow- 
dered his black hair and beard, turning them 
and his heavy up-curling lashes russet. Dust 
no longer red lengthened the corners of his 
eyes. 

If aware of Annetta’s scrutiny, now wistful, 
now haughty, Dan bore it quietly, humbly. 

“He is ashamed to look at me,” she 
thought, seeing how studiously he avoided 
her gaze. And this imagined shame, while it 
made assurance of his unworthiness doubly 
sure, moved her again to speech. 

“() Dan, Dan! how could you use my 
name lightly or disrespectfully?” She began 
falteringly; but ended, her accents crisp with 
girlish scorn. 

“7. Miss Bairtmore? (sod above forbid.” 

But what weight can one find in a reply, 
however prompt, uttered in muffled tones, 
with downcast eyes? 

“Vou are going to be dismissed, I sup- 
pose?” 
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The disdain curling her red under-lip was 
by no means merely silent. 

Respectful and even deprecatory in man- 
ner, the matter of Dan’s next utterance was 
such as to shock Annetta with a terror fairly 
electric in its vigor and suddenness. 

“Are you afther bein’ sure that you know 
where Mr. Bairtmore is, Miss? 

A new meaning for Dan’s constraint now 
flashed upon her. What if this meeting were 
a trap set for discovering if she and he had 
anything particular to say to each other? 

And she had freely displayed a marked 
particularity in word and look! Strong hor- 
rors shot through her leaping pulses. The 
shaded and shuttered windows, the closed 
doors of the office, were-all at once alive as 
with ears and eyes. 

The pressing necessity for altering the 
situation struck Annetta to her feet. The 
evening paper, partially read at table, lay for 
‘Tom's finishing, folded upon his desk. 

“You may be obliged to wait some time 
yet, Dan,” said Annetta, nonchalantly, hand- 
ing him the printed sheet. She was thinking, 
“Shall I leave him alone?” 

Tom’s request that she should stay in the 
office forbade. She ran to fetch a guitar 
from the parlor. ‘Tuning the instrument 
painstakingly, the indifference so hastily as- 
sumed found its higher expression in gay 
arpeggios. Dan, holding the newspaper re- 
ligiously before his face, ventured presently 
from behind the barrier, in a low monotone: 

“If ye’d play louder, Miss, I-might be af- 
ther answerin’ what yez asked me.” 

The thin spray of elfin harmonics gave 
Way instantly to strong vibrant chords. 

~ Under cover of the music, “tI think, Miss,” 
said Dan, “that the boss can do no less than 
send me off.” 

He breathed hard, and added, “‘ Because 
of the talk.” | 

Annetta took these words into herself and 
pondered them, her fingers still mechanically 
busy with the changing frets. She could 


make of them nothing explicit enough for 

her exigent mood. 3 
“But Dan”—without lifting her eyes— 

“can you mean that you have been talking?” 
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An interruption cut off the first word—a 
mere expletive —of Dan’s answer to this in- 
dignant query. That ‘ Oh!” was left pet- 
rified and meaningless in Annetta’s ears. 

Entering the office from without, one must 
mount a short flight of steps—five or six, no 
more. Upon the topmost of these a foot-fall 
loud and sharp now sounded, and immedi- 
ately ‘’om Bartmore was in the room, flash- 
ing imperious glances from his sister to Dan, 
from Dan to his sister. And conducting this 
silent, trenchant investigation, he was call- 
ing carelessly, at the height of a robust voice: 

“Come in, boys. Come right in.” 

l‘or an instant, the darkness beyond the 
wide-flung door gave no sign. ‘Then two 
faces yleamed thence and two slouching fig- 
ures emerged lothly into the light, stumbling 
heavily across the threshold. 

“Shut the door!” Bartmore commanded, 
still intent. 

When he relinquished his scrutiny of An- 
netta and her companion, it was to stride to 
his desk and swinging chair. Plunging into 
this, he drew from some compartment of 


that a heavy ledger, and began noisily to 


turn its leaves. 

Annetta could not be other than tinglingly 
conscious of her brother’s scrutiny. Hold- 
ing herself outraged by its impelling motive, 
the very force of this feeling steadied her 
nerves. Bartmore’s back turned, she laid 
aside her guitar, and with the same flushed 
calmness sat in readiness for whatever might 
happen next. 

‘The two men whom Bartmore had brought, 
obeying the letter of his instructions, did by 
no means venture to seat themselves. ‘They 
stood just within the office-door, drooping 
like tired animals, and like tired animals 
committing their weight to changing feet. 

Poor fellows! what had they been doing ? 
Something bad enough to take away what 
little self-respect they might ordinarily pos- 
sess. Or was it only that they dreaded 
impending consequences? Old hands of 
Tom’s, Annetta knew both well, and found it 
in her heart to pity both: yes, even Barney 
Flynn, who drank more of his earnings than 
went for his family’s feeding and clothing. 
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Might they not be suffering, as she so often, 
from some misinterpretation or exaggeration 
of ‘Tom's? 

A long, awkward moment passing, Annetta 
spoke up cheerfully : 

“Sit down, Mike,” she said; “take the 
chair near you; and, Barney, I want to hear 
how little Joe is. Come beside me on the 
sofa.” 

But Bartmore, as one intensely alive to 
everything about. him, cried out harshly: 
“Let the damned whelps alone!” transfixing 
them in the midst of grateful bowings and 
scrapings, with an aggressive glare. 

Through the. stillness ensuing, the thick 
leaves of the ledger ceased turning. Bart- 
more’s blunt forefinger slid softly downward, 
feeling its way through the closely written 
names On an open page. 

The clock above his desk told off many 
seconds with a rising inflection. 

A growing eagerness, perhaps a drowning 
hope to avert impending doom, now evi- 
denced itself in the frontal corrugations of 
one culprit. Clutching his characterless hat 
by the apex of a crown which had long 
ceased to assert itself as distinct from a tat- 
tered brim, he passed the same from hand 
to hand, and then across his dry lips. These 
motions were preliminary to husky speech. 

“(Give me one wurrud, Muisther  Bairt- 
more’ —-pleading not by voice alone, but 
adding a propitiatory wave of hand and hat. 
* Faith, there’s nobody but God in heaven 
knows how Illen Ann an’ the childer is 
fixed, wid Joe on his back this three —” 
~ “That will do, Barney,” interrupted Bart- 
more, his tone displaying no more feeling 
than twigs dry enough to crackle. “ Here, 
Dan!” 

Dan had laid aside the paper upon Bart- 
more’s entry. His head leaning against the 
wall, he was gazing straight before him. He 
started, thinking very likely that his turn 
had come sooner than he expected. 

jut Bartmore had only to give this order: 
to the camp and fetch McArdle.” 

Dan gone, Bartmore. rose to pace the 
room, his hands in his pockets, his head car- 
ried with an easy sense of domination. 
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Annetta, wishing herself anywhere else, 
even dead, as girls who know nothing of 
death outside of poetry are desperately wont, 
had not long to wait, hiding her secret wor- 
ry. She had barely noted how thoroughly 
Tom was enjoying the.situation, when there 
came a rap at the door. 

A long, gaunt shape now entering has 
once before appeared upon the scene of this 
story, but swiftly to disappear. Summoned 
from the atmosphere of the camp-kitchen, 
which was to her as water to a fish, McAr- 
dle’s motions were no longer quick with me- 
chanical celerity. 

An old bonnet, a fringeless, hueless shaw], 
added to her matutinal attire, she sidled 
in, her tread halting, an expression of 
awe dropped like a veil upon her counte- 
nance. | 

}artmore greeted her with a business-like 
nod, and indicated by a careless thumb that 
she might be seated. McArdle chose the 
nearest chair wherein to subside, as if tele- 
scoped. | 

No costume, ver skillfully contrived, 
could have rendefe& this woman prepos- 
sessing. ‘Taking critiéal note of a low fore- 
head, a short nose, ‘Y% massive upper-lip 
rudely sculptured, a strong projecting under- 
lip, ot long, bloodshot eyes, the observer was 
moved to remember hopefully the exhaust- 
less variety of Nature’s molds. If happily 
the one wherein McArdle’s countenance had 
been cast might never again be needed! 

Bartmore’s alert mind, not oblivious of 
MeArdle’s distaste for an interview, entered 
upon his meditated subject with undimin- 
ished zest. 

** Now,” said he, in a high, swinging voice, 
sending her a masterful glance from this 
point and that of his brisk striding, ‘1 want 
you torepeat ver/atim what you told me last 
night.” 

So ordered, McArdle. swallowed hard, 
scooping her chin toward her breast. But 
speaking, it was with a smoldering cye, and 
accent of smothered resentment. 

"Twas tould me fresh from the facks be 
Heavy Weather. If vez don’t belave me— 
here —ax him.” 
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And she shrugged her shoulders with min- 
gled indifference and aggression. 

“Is anybody disputing you, McArdle?” 

Bartmore paused to ask this question, 
showing his tecth, yet not smiling, and lift- 
ing his eyebrows. 

Thus challenged, after another swallow, 
accompanied with another scoop, McArdle’s 
tongue grew somewhat more glib. 

“] was sewin’ a bit iv an ap’un lasht night 
about nine o'clock, or maybe later—I’m not 
shtoock to me oath as to the minute o’clock, 
I suppose —whin in walks Heavy Weather.” 


Here for the second time she jerked her- 


head backward toward the door where the 
two men still stood, vouchsafing this hurried 
explanation. 

““That’s the name we've got on Grady sence 
he wint in the shtarvin’ wind an’ fog to see 
Mrs. O'Donovan, an’ his wife not a week dead 
yit, wid five childer m’urnin’ afther. ‘ Well, 
McArdle,’ says Heavy Weather, ‘how’s 
Jerry?’ ‘Bad,’ says I, ’an me puttin’ all me 
harrd airnin’s into doctors’ shtuff, while thim 
as has money jinglin’ in their pockets—’” 

“Well, well,” interrupted Bartmore, not 
relishing what he chose to believe merely 
coincident, and ceasing involuntarily to jin- 
gle the money in his pockets. 

*“An’ indade, Misther Bairtmore,” ex- 
claimed McArdle, giving her smothered um- 
brage more air. “I can only tell yez the 
trewt, an that’s no lie.” 

“Get to the point, get to the point.” 

“Well, Heavy Weather, in he comes an’ 
axes how ts Jerry, an’ thin sets himsel’ down 
an’ says, ‘ Mrs. McArdle, they’re afther havin’ 
some gab in the shanty, is the b’ys.’ ‘Gab?’ 
says I, ‘begorra, if the b’ys’ gab was wather, 
shtrames wud niver roon dhry. But what 
are they afther depictin’ now?’ ‘Tis the 
missus,’ says Heavy Weather. ‘The missus!’ 
says I—” 

Bartmore, unable to endure what McAr- 
dle herself was wont to call the ‘‘rounds” of 
her talk, again interrupted: 

“Took here, I insist upon having answers 
to two or three straightforward questions. 
Did Mike, or Heavy Weather, as you eall 
him, tell you that Barney—” 
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But McArdle was now eager to talk. 

‘** Barney’s mad,’ he says—” 

“And why was Barney mad—did he tell 
you that ?” 

“Sure an’ he did. ‘Barney’s mad?’ says 
he, ‘because Miss Annetta cudn’t coom to 
see him widout—” 

To see him!” burst in Annetta, scornfully. 

Bartmore turned upon his sister, domina- 
tion and conciliation contending in his man- 
ner. 

“Never you mind, Netta,” he said. 
course you go to see little Joe.” 

‘‘Because Miss Annetta niver cud coom 
to see him,” reiterated McArdle, her smold- 
ing eyes. darting a sudden flame, ‘‘widout 
Dan Meagher fut for fut behind her.” 

‘*Ha!” ejaculated Bartmore, as though this 
was what he had been waiting for. 

“*An’ sure,’ says Barney (as told me be 
Heavy Weather), ‘I'd beau her home mesel’ 
if she’d lave me. An’ for the likes o’ that, I 
did beau her home unbeknownst lasht night, 
an’ I see Ian shteppin’ up to her just beyant 
‘Toomey’s, an’ givin’ her wan betune the nose 
an’ chin!’” | 

No fog of ambiguity perchance dimming 
the meaning of this conclusion in the thought 
of casual readers, interfered with a dramatic 
distinctness of effect upon those hearers. 

The words expected in some sort by An- 
netta and Dan, dreaded surely by the fellow- 
culprits, and fierily awaited by Bartmore, were 
no sooner out of McArdle’s gabbling lips 
thana splendid form towered over another 
that cringed and shriveled. 

‘‘Now, you damned cur!” came in fierce 
ejaculation, “I'll give you a chance for that 
one word you were so anxious about. Did 
you say what has just been repeated? Is it 
yes or no?” 

sut if plain yes or no were ever possible 
to Barney’s loose tongue, it was certainly not 
at that moment. 

“Arrah,” he began, in a whining hurry, 
‘‘how can I tell, Mr. Bairtmore dear, what I 
might ‘a’ said to Heavy Weather or another, 
the both o’ us bein’ fyll as—as new-corked 
bottles? But as fer shpakin’ disrespectful o’ 
Miss Annetta, an’ she so kind to Illen Ann 
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an’ perme bein’ the time in me tin sober 
sinses—” 

The wonder was that Bartmore did not 
strike the blow for which mind and muscles 
were ready. He merely ejaculated, “There!” 
with such force that Barney’s teeth shut to- 
gether like a strong clasp. 

“ Now,” said Bartmore, thrusting his closed 
rizht fist into a pocket of his coat, and turn- 
ing again upon McArdle with an imperative 
nod. 

An’’. says I, 
that’s a thing should be tould the boss. 
“What thing? Explain yourself.” 

At this angry interruption McArdle vis- 
ibly bridled. 

“Sure,” said she, tossing up her long 
chin, ‘tan’ me manin’ ought to be plain to a 
scholard like yersel. Wasn't I afther coomin’ 
down here lasht night to tell yez, Mr. Bairt- 
more, wid what free lips Barney was lyin’. 
An whin I found yez not home yet, wasn’t I 
afther waitin’ on the front shteps till the 
jaws 0’ midnight afore—” 

“There, that will do, McArdle!” Bart- 
more flashed in, not caring to have the irreg- 
ularity of his habits asserted, even incident- 
ally at this juncture. 

Then, to everybody, and nobody i in par- 
ticular: ‘Of course this matter’s perfectly 
clear in my mind. Barney has been med- 
dling with what was none of his business. 
Now, McArdle, what did Grady have to 
say ?” 

Mike Grady, otherwise Heavy W re | 
had taken his lumbering limbs out of Bar- 
ney Klynn’s immediate vicinage, at Bart- 
more’s furious onslaught. He stared anxiously 
despondent from his corner of refuge. A 
big hand passed over his face produced a 
grating sound. He lifted each lumpy foot 
in turn, and set it down again uneasily. 

Mike says,” McArdle continued—*says 
Mike, ‘If it’s thrue as Dan’s makin’ himsel’ 
too conspicuous wid—wid the young mis- 
sus—” 

“What did you mean by’ that, you pup- 
py ?” shouted Bartmore, but with no thought 
apparently of a second descent. 

Grady stammered, scraped his 
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face, 
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changed his clods of feet, and had merely 
evolved a gesture heavily deprecatory, when 
Bartmore again burst forth : ) 

“Pid you mean to insinuate that my sis- 
ter—my sister would permit—” 

Brady interrupted with a dull gravity en- 
tirely suited to his character, and the diffu- 
siveness of a thought slowly narrowing itself 
to verbal expression. 

“Sure, surr, if anything was in me moind, 
which I’m misdoubten, ’twas the gineral im- 
pidence o’ min ginerally, so to shpake.” 

Bartmore considered this speech and 

other matters a moment, pacing back and 

‘* Now,” said he, as he swung round and 
took dictatorial possession of the center of 
the floor, “I'll tell you what, there’s been too 
much talk already over a trifle. I’m sick 
of this affair”—his nostrils quivering again. 
“T want to get shut of it for good and all. 
So, McArdle, you may go.” 

Thus, unexpectedly dismissed, Mrs. Mc- 
Ardle hurriedly elongated herself, and went 
out with an unconscious disclosure of eager, 
slipshod heels. 

“ And for you, Grady,” continued Bartmore, 
“I don’t see that you’ve done anything an 
apology won’t cover. We'll consider that you 
have apologized. You may go.” 

This permission, curtly enough accorded, 
dawned slowly upon Heavy Weather as a 
broad surprise. 

“Och, Misther Bairtmore dear ! cried 
Barney, his terror almost ludicrously in- 
creased by Grady’s shambling departure. 

** Not a word, sir!” 

Thus commanding, Bartmore returned to 
his desk and open ledger. Running a pen- 
cil down the page, he pronounced his sis- 
ter’s name. 

The same words which had brought Bart- 
more’s wrath to a climax had done as much 
for Annetta’s imperious disdain. She had 
risen then, and was still standing, her back 

turned upon the scene, as if to study an 
engraving high upon the wall. 

Tom’s summons brought her, her step 
proud and light, to his side. She observed 
that he was scribbling something on the 
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unwritten margin of a leaf, and waited his 
pleasure. 

But his scribbling ended, Bartmore used 
his pencil as a vigorgus pointer. Annetta 
understood. She leaned forward to decipher 
these strong sentences in mixed metaphor. 

‘*Now’s your turn. Singe Barney’s eye- 
brows. Sail into him; make him smell blue 
fire.” 

The situation was not an unpleasant one 
for a girl of spirit. Annetta might loftily 
have forgiven Barney’s impudent fiction, but 
not while Dan Meagher’s future was imper- 
iled. At this moment the unfortunate Bar- 
ney, unconscious of what Bartmore was 
silently directing, caught Annetta’s eye, and 
giving his whole body an imploring writhe, 
helped her to a beginning. 

“Q, indeed, Barney,” said she, her ac- 
cents high and careless, the color growing 
richer in her young cheeks, *‘you must know 
that I’m the last person the world holds 
likely to speak a syllable in your behalf. 
I’m sure you owed me nothing but respect, 
Why”’—her tone gradually mellowing— 
“when you broke your leg and they were 
all for packing you off to the hospital, who 
echoed your pleading to stay, promising to 
help nurse you, and kept her word ?” 

But was not this expressing more feeling 
then her brother would care to have her 
express? She tossed her head, and turned 
on her heel, resuming her careless indiffer- 
ence. ‘QO, brother, pay the miserable, un- 
grateful fellow, and let him go.” 


Bartmore glanced up as Annetta addressed. 


him, but not toward her. 

* Dan!” 

The moment which Annetta had been 
dreading, with a dread astounding to her se- 
cret self, was come. Her eyes were drawn 
irresistibly to that dusty countenance, now 
at its palest and gravest. Even crest-fallen 
Barney Flynn forgot his own disgrace, in 
eagerness to note what was going to happen 
to Dan. 

The spasmodic scratch, scratch, scratch of 
a pen filled a nervous moment. Again the 


clock over the desk was heard ticking inquir- 
ingly. 
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“Tan”—this is what Bartmore, adapting 
his back to that of his chair, was at some 
pains to say very clearly and pleasantly— 
“my good fellow, you will take charge of 
the gang in the ‘cut’ to-morrow. From this 
date forward, you are put upon under-fore- 
man’s wages. Here is a written order which 
will explain the change to Norris, and save 
me the trouble of seeing him.” 

‘* Misther Bairtmore—” 

But Dan, taking the slip of paper, had 
hardly begun in a deep, earnest voice, when 
Bartmore interrupted him with the ease of a 
superior being. 

“And, my boy, when I’m—ahem !— 
obliged to be away from the house, I'll be 
really beholden to you if you'll stand ready 
to do anything my sister asks.” 

“That I will, sir,” returned Dan, keeping 
back none of the zeal for service with which 
he was inspired. 

“(;00d. Now you may go.” 

The door closed presently upon his re- 
treating shoulders, but not upon Annetta’s 
sparkling happiness. 

This was one of the moments when life— 
her life—held all that she could wish ; when 
she felt herself young, beautiful, and free. 

While rejoiced thus, her brother was has- 
tily concluding his business with Barney. 

‘Twenty-one days — forty-two dollars. 
Here it is, you scoundrel, the last coin, by 
God, you'll ever get out of me.’ Shake hands 
with yourself for a lucky dog that you leave 
this office inside of a whole skin.” 

This said, Bartmore rose, opened the door, 
caught Barney as he was passing, and delib- 
erately kicked him into the darkness whence 
he had lothly emerged. 

Annetta welcomed her brother’s re-en- 
trance with a remonstrant, “O Tom!” But 
the delight of her heart danced again in her 
eyes and bubbled over at her lips. 

“Dear old fellow! how proud I am of 
you. You couldn't have taken my part 
more effectually. Don’t I wish that every 
woman who is gossiped about might have 
such a defender !” 

“Darn the low-lived beggars!” he mut- 
tered retrospectively. ‘Then, as gayly as his 
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sister, while putting back his thick mustache 
with thumb and finger, in preparation for a 
jovial kiss : * Don’t trouble your little head, 
Netta. No dog shall bark at anybody be- 
longing to me.” 


III. 


How and why Barney Flynn had “got 
the sack,” his summary dismissal being thus 
referred to in ‘‘camp,” was there exhaust- 
ively discussed. With no adverse criticism, 
however, of Bartmore’s conduct: who, havy- 
ing the lesson just taught Barney fresh in 
his mind, cared to miake so bold? But 
nothing hindered free expression of the emo- 
tions excited by McArdle’s part in the affair. 

“She might ’a’ found more fittin’ impl’y- 
ment than runnin’ round o’ nights stirrin’ up 
dissinsions betune the boss an’ an innicent 
no-mahn’s-nothing like Bairney. She might 
found ‘fittin’ impl’yment tendin’ Jer- 

This view of the case being advanced 
with judicial calm in the presence of the 
said Jerry—otherwise Jerry McArdle—re- 
ceived prompt indorsement. 

““ An’ yez are right there, Terry !” came in 
accents of exasperation from the tumbled 
covers of a broken bedstead. ‘But begorra’ 
the ould woman ‘ud rather be tattherin’ 
round, fut an’ tongue, than givin’ a pore fel- 
low a wet to rise his heart .” 

The truth is that Jerry Mc Ardle’s wretched 
life, always bibulous, had lately ceased to 
hold any hope not bibacious. Nay, its bare 
continuance he conceived to depend upon 
a swift succession of internal “wets,” so 
styled. | 
“Whisht now, Jerry b'y !” returned ‘Terry, 
parenthetically remonstrant.. That  refer- 
ence to shtrong dhrink is foreninst an’ beyant 
the pint which—” here his high, slow voice 
rose higher to command general attention— 
“is this: Whinever the divil shpies a bit o’ 
clane wather, be it in pond or pot, he whis- 
pers a wurrud in some womin’s ear, an’ 
musha! but the rilin’ begins to onct.” 

A wide grin, displaying two rows of insig- 
nificant teeth set in glaring semicircles of 
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red, and pushing up either cheek in a wrin- 
kled bunch of silent laughter, attested that 
the charge was made in no caustic spirit. 
None the less did Mrs. McArdle, the sole 
listener of her sex, burn to give Terry as 
good as sent. 

‘* Rilin’ wather, is it ?” she cried, laughing 
huskily. ‘*Sure, dirthy wather’s the laste o’ the 
wurrld’s throubles. ‘There’s the floods an’ 
fires. Who’s at the lightin’ an’ lettin’ loose - 
o’ thim but the min?” : 

What Terry might have replied is not 
known. At this juncture, a bulky figure, 
looming into the smoky candle-glare, drew 
from Mrs McArdle the exclamation: 

“ Aha! an’ its Heavy Weather himsel’ 

“No thanks to yez!” was the matter-of- 
fact retort from the new-comer. 

“No tanks to her?” shouted Jerry, vin- 
dictively, between groans of rising dolor. 
‘Indade, ne'er a one has anny call to t'ank 
my ould womin!” 

His bitterness against his wife, generated 
as all knew by her desire to hoard rather 
than freely to dispense her wages, was treated 
lightly. 

“Til tell yez what it is, thin!” cried a 
voice, uttered with lively motions of a heav- 
ily fringed and simian jaw: “if any faymale 
alive thried to git me sacked, I’d be aven wid 
her, or me name’s not Patsey Hogan.” 

This called forth from Mrs. McArdle a 
rattling reminder, that what the speaker had 
most to fear was neither male nor female. 
The allusion may be better understood when 
Patsey Hogan is recognized as the same in- 
dividual lately accorded the privilege of pick- 
ing up his living about the camp. Barney's 
misfortune had been Patsey’s opportunity. 

Heavy Weather was now prepared soberly 
to remark, void of anxiety as to the afrvfos: 

‘*No less wud ’a’ been my due, if I'd 
dhropped e’er a wurrud ag’in Misther Bairt- 
more’s sister.” 

An incidental reference to Annetta, which 
was commented upon by Patsey Hogan in 
phrase more enthusiastic then elegant. 

“The purtiest, nicest, bloodiest gurrl I 
iver lay eye till, an’ ivery inch a born lady.” 

But here groans from the bed became 
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importunate. There was a starting up, wild- 
eyed, from among writhing blankets. <A 
want, always gnawingly present with Jerry, 
had become on a sudden exceeding fierce. 

“Och, murther, murther, murther!” he 
gasped. ‘OQ me mout’, me mout’!” 

Mrs. McArdle shuffled forward to give 
hasty tendance. 

*Arrah, is it there yez are, Jerry asthore?” 
she said in a perfunctory tone of soothing. 
“Thin belike it’s time fer the docthor’s 
shtuff.” 

“Shwalley it yersel’!” shouted the sufferer, 
striking back the filled spoon and scattering 
the black dose over his wife’s greasy gown. 

“All right, darlint,” continued Ann, in 
the same tone, but with smoldering eye. 
“Eddie Gavan’s afther goin’ to the droog 
shtore to get somethin’ better for yez.” 

So saying, she winked at Gavan, a burly 
young fellow present, to humor the figment. 

But again Jerry shouted, and more angrily: 

“The droog shtore be beggared !—‘Char- 
ley’s’ is good enough for me!” 

“Charley’s,” a corner grocery not far dis- 
tant, had been the undoing of more lives 
than poor Jerry’s. 

-**Some wan go to Charley’s and fetch me 
tin cints’ worth o’ what yez know. ‘The old 
hag’s got the money in her pocket, an’ me 
perishin’ wid the drought.” 

Whether with keener disrelish of the 
epithet bestowed, or of the demand made 
upon her purse, McArdle’s temper now 
blazed forth in angry declaration. ‘The 
“docther’s stuff” had cost. her a dollar: 
Jerry must take that, or nothing. 

‘The quarrel threatened to become fast and 
furious; but Eddie Gavan, freer of pocket 
perhaps than the rest, rose, vowing that 
Jerry should have what he wanted. 

Jerry having what he wanted, and quiet 
being restored, the talk fell upon Dan 
Meagher. 

“Tt’s no lie to say Dan’s the lad to take 
the missus’s eye,” McArdle asserted. 

‘‘Indade, an’ I’d be afther making love to 
Idan mesel’, but I’m promised in the ould 
counthry.” 

The last speaker was no other than Maggy, 
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just entering, her work at the Bartmore house 
over for the day: 

Whereupon, many gruff voices and guttur- 
al arose in pleading expostulation and com- 
plaint. 

“Sure, yez don’t mane that yez are prom- 
ised, Maggy,” cried Terry, going through his 
silent exhibition of humor. “If that’s the 
trewt, an’ no lie, I'll be afther shtoppin’ me 
useless breath in the bit o’ green wather 
below.” 

A “fine, freckled,” buxom girl, conscious 
of her power over these observers, Maggy 
would only laugh and laugh till tears came 
into her pleased brown eyes. | 

McArdle hastily brought the conversation 
back to Dan. 

He would be a “grammarian” yet, she 
averred. For was ever man seen who 
‘shtoock so to his books’ ?” 

“Indade, he an’ Miss Annetta is pegging 
away now!” said Maggy, beaming good-hu- 
mored toleration of everybody’s notions. “I 
wusht to the Howly Virgin yez cud fetch a 
peep at him standin’ wid his toes to a crack 
in the kitchen flure, an’ his two big fishts a 
grippin’ a weeny bit iv a book’s if ‘twas a 
pick-handle, and he wid a hill o’ rock fore- 
ninst him.” 

A roar of laughter elicited by this graphic 
picture had not subsided when Maggy burst 
out in a tone of championship, ‘ Musha, 
‘tain’t a manny young ladies as fine as Miss 
Annetta wud waste their precious time a 
tachin’ a poor boy the likes o’ Dan.” 

“An’ Dan thinks gould an’ di’mon’s o’ 
her for it,” commented McArdle, with an air 
betokening her intention of taking warning 
from Barney’s fate, and treating the subject 
altogether seriously. ‘He niver cud forgit 
how she shtood wid Johnny whin he wus 
tuck. Dan had left him a moment, an’ was 
roon in here for a coop o’ tay, whin Miss 
Annetta murthers out from the shanty, ‘O 
Dan, Dan!’ in a voice that said, ‘dead, 
dead.” 

“Aha!” interrupted Terry, interestedly ; 
“so yez were nigh-hand Dahn?” 

“That I was,” wagging her head mysteri- 
ously. 
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**An’ what did he say?” 

“Niver a wurrud. But he rose the Irish 
cry, an’ wint leppin’ away like a buck-goat.” 

A mingled groan burst forth, which sub- 
siding, Terry proceeded to improve the sol- 
emn opportunity. 

*An’ no doubt annybody to look at 


Johnny Meagher wud a belaved he’d out-— 


lasht a dozen the build o’ me. But death 
plazes itsel’ wid tall or short, fat or lane, rich 
or ragged, an’ no dictation from anny wan. 
There’s the bonanzy kings, now! . ‘They live 
in grand houses wid more rooms nor a cock’s 
tail has feathers, but they must coom down 
to wan narrer appartment by an’ by.” 

A rising reflection carried Terry’s solemn 
conviction into the regions of the unspeak- 
able. 

Mrs. McArdle’s ejaculation, expressive of 
profound enlightenment, defies orthography. 

“There was Jack McCarthy,” continued 
Terry. ‘He was a dumpsman along o’ me. 
He’d shovel away ez virtuous from morning 
to night. Well, wan avening he wint from 
supper to the groc’ry fer a cahn o’ beer. 
Whin this was drunk be us all, he wint ez 
hearty ez me this minute'I’m tellin’ yez out 
toward the shtables. We niver missed him 
that night; an’ in the morning we found him 
tramped dead in a shtall. Begorra, the 
horses was the lasht human beings that seen 
him alive!” 

“When yez come to depart, it’s a short 
day,” said McArdle, solemnly. ‘An’ think 
o’ the long day yez are going to.” ‘Then, 
pausing, she added, reflectively, ‘‘ Musha, 
what'll yez do if yez don’t git to the good?” 
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Neither Terry nor any other listener was 
prepared to answer this pregnant query, save 
by renewed groaning, which spontaneous 
indulgence in wordless melancholy was in- 
stantly set at naught. 

At that clear, joyous peal of laughter, 
coming from the near distance, every ear was 
alert, every pulse healthily quickened. 

“Glory to God!” cried McArdle, huskily 
enthusiastic. 

She caught up the smoky candle, thus dis- 
turbing a sober dance of shadows, and en- 
couraging their wild revel. Standing at the 
door of her chamber, which was higher than 
the camp-kitchen and dining-room by a 
flight of rickety steps, she held the light 
high, peering downward. 

Below, all was shadow. ‘The long, black- 
ened tables already set against the early 
breakfast; the long, low benches; the bend- 
ing rafters cobwebbed with mystery. 

Darting through this gloom, a ray of light 
quickly found a flutter of bright drapery. 
The voice which had laughed came in mer- 
ry question : 

““What can be-the matter up there? 
Are you telling ghost stories?” ‘Then, 
to an unseen attendant: “I’m all right, 
now—Maggy is here. I will go home with 
her.” 

Meanwhile, McArdle was shouting: “Glory 
its hersel’, The young missus 
coomin’ to see pore Jerry!” — 

At this,and the confirmatory hurry of 
footfalls, first one then another arose, until 
every man present, the invalid excepted, 
stood waiting in respectful silence. 

Evelyn M. Ludlum. 
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HERBERT SPENCER ON RELAXATION. 


HERBERT SPENCER’S parting words were 
friendly criticism of American character and 
habits. The epitome of his speech was this: 


“With the American, work has become a 
passion. 


Eagerly pursuing future good, he 


almost ignores what good the passing day 
offers him; and when the future good is 
gained, he neglects that while striving for 
some still remoter good. Immense injury is 
being done by this high-pressure life — the 
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physique is being undermined. When relaxa- 
tion becomes imparative, life becomes dreary 
‘from lack of its sole interest—the interest in 
business. In taking his pleasures, there is 
not that abandonment to the moment which 
is requisite for full enjoyment. He takes 
them hurriedly. ‘There needs a revised ideal 
of life. Among ancient people, the ideal of 
life was to be a successful warrior. Among 
moderns, business has been substituted for 
war, as the purpose of existence. ‘The 
spread of the strongest races was the result 
of the ancient ideal, and the subjection of 
the powers of nature to human use results 
from the modern ideal. ‘The future ideal 
will differ from both of these. It will be di- 
rected to complete living, to a better adjust- 
ment of labor and enjoyment. We have 
had too much of the gospel of work. It is 
time to preach the gospel of relaxation, and 
to reform intemperance in work.” 

This speech of the profound thinker and 
philosopher has been adopted by the press 
throughout the United States as a text for 
homilies on the evils of too much work and 
too little play. But is it not Utopian? | 

It is very easy to preach the gospel of re- 
laxation, and to win converts to the theory; 
but to the mass of mankind relaxation is a 
bliss that may be hoped for, but not attained. 
Social and physical enjoyment alternating 
with labor of mind or body, and the posses- 
sion of good health and cheerful spirits, 
would make the human condition one of 
supreme happiness. 

But how are these things to be attained? 
To secure happiness is the aim or incentive 
of all human effort. ‘The degree and qual- 
ity of the happiness attainable, though great- 
ly influenced by the emotional character of 
the individual, are mainly dependent upon 
the present possession, and the expectation 
of the uninterrupted future possession, of the 
necessaries, the comforts, and the luxuries of 
life; those terms having a signification ac- 
cording to the physical, social, and intellect- 
ual status of each individual. ‘Therefore, to 
have present good—that is to say, relaxation 
—involves the possession of more means 
than are requisite for immediate wants, and 
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for those of the future when age and declin- 
ing health make labor impossible. 

Moreover, happiness, being a condition of 
the mind, and subject to the habits, tastes, 
and character, intellectual and moral, of the 
individual, is as varied an emotion as is the 
physical appetite. What brings disgust and 
misery to one would be luxury and bliss to 
another. When, therefore, an individual 
voluntarily follows a business in accord with 
his habits, taste, and character, shall another 
man, of different habits, taste, and character, 
declare that happiness is not to be found in 
that business or the method of conducting 
it? 

A miser may, from love of accumulation 
and the happiness it affords him, deny him- 
self the common comforts of life. <A relig- 
ious enthusiast may find happiness in self- 
denial, in torturing the flesh, and in many 
methods of self-inflicted suffering. 

Philosophy shall vainly expostulate against 
such action: it cannot control it. What it 
may do is to teach wisdom. Wisdom is the 
intelligent use of knowledge. ‘Therefore, to 
secure wise conduct, and the highest and 
best quality of happiness, necessitates the 
acquisition of knowledge, and the cultiva- 
tion of intelligence. ‘These being accom- 
plished, the best and wisest means of happi- 
ness will be sought, and the most blissful 


happiness will be possible. 


Labor—or business, as Spencer terms it— 
is directed mainly to those ends, and be- 
comes a source of delight under the inspiring 
influence of hope of success. 

Business men, as a class, take rest and 
relaxation in reasonable amount. They 
work assiduously in business affairs, but not 
to a degree inconsiderate nor detrimental to 
health. Can the same be said of literary 
men—of Spencer, for instance? 

The laboring classes have few other de- 
lights than the hope to save enough while 
young and strong to live upon with comfort 
when old. Spencer’s suggestions, if made to 
the rich in their own interest, were not ap- 
propriate; and if made to the poor, were not 
practicable. 

The people of California from 1850 to 
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1860 were as prosperous and happy a com- 
munity as probably existed anywhere among 
enlightened nations. Facilities for recrea- 
tion and enjoyment were not so’ abundant, 
nor were pleasures of so refined and taste- 
ful a character, as those found in long -settled 
regions: but such as were to be had were 
eagerly seized, and were made conducive to 
that full enjoyment which Spencer regards 
as the future ideal of life. 

The explanation of that condition is found 
in the fact that unexampled prosperity was 
universal. 

Labor, or industry, or business, which- 
ever it be termed, whether physical or intel- 
lectual, was rewarded to a degree unprece- 
dented. ‘lhe product of one day’s business 
was sufficient to support life for a week, 
often for a month, sometimes for a year. 
The present moment was one of dazzling, 
golden light, that came as from a new sun 
that had risen never to set. The “future 
good” gave no anxiety. It was assured by 
the bountiful present. The people were 
honest, unselfish, generous, kind-hearted, 
joyous, and just. Yet they were of the same 
race and blood and early habits as those of 
whom and to whom Spencer spoke. But 
they had no incentive nor temptation to be 
other than as they were. There was no 
struggle for the survival of the fittest. ‘They 
did not need, nor would any people in like 
situation need, a missionary to preach the 
gospel of relaxation. | 

When the cause of this happy condition 
ceased, so did its effects; and the normal 
state of toil and trouble, of striving for the 
present and the future, of luxury for the for- 
tunate and misery for the unfortunate re-ap- 
peared, and the ideal of life melted away 
before its reality. 

During the last twenty years, society in 
the United States has become more mani- 
festly divided into two classes—rich and 
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poor—the two extremes of which are widely 
separated. | 

It cannot be said that of these classes the 
rich do not have all the enjoyment which 
money can procure or taste and ingenuity 
devise. The majority of Americans are of 
the class who toil at daily bodily or mental 
labor: first because it is a struggle for exist- 
ence, and, second, because by reason of edu-_ 
cation they have learned that life has elysian 
fields, the path to which, hope tells them, 
may be shortened by unabated industry. 
The American loves enjoyment if he can 
get it without violation of his duty to him- 
self or to those dependent upon him. If he 
does not take as much relaxation as would 
be most conducive to his personal good and 
happiness, the fault lies in the system which 
has made it impossible ; a system which has 
aggregated too large a part of the fruits of 
labor into the hands of those who do not 
labor; which has made it possible for one 
man to accumulate a hundred millions, 
while a million men cannot accumulate a 
hundred dollars. 

Had the philosopher preached to these 
men of millions the gospel of philanthropy 
for those out of whose toil and tears their 
millions have been gained, his sermon would 
have had practical value. When the rich 
are willing to shorten the hours of labor, to 
make the reward of industrymore proportion- 
ate to the profits of capital, to create and en- 
courage industries for the fitting and honor- 
able employment of women, so that they may 
not be a burden to others, then it will not be 
necessary to preach the gospel of relaxation. 

Man labors from necessity, not from mere 
love of work. But to urge him to stop and 
enjoy himself is like advising the man upon 
the tread-mill that too much exercise is not 
healthful; or, like Tapley’s advice to Chuz- 
zlewit, overwhelmed with despair and disap- 
pointment, ‘ Now is the time to be jolly!” 
Alfred Wheeler. 
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SWEETHEARTS AND WIVES. 


THE SWEETHEART. 


Fair, fragile creature, fancy’s boyish dream! 

Alas! thou art not what thou once didst seem. 
Like mists of morning, or the moon’s pale rays; 
Like sunset tints that vanish while we gaze; 

Like shimmering dew-drops on the bending flowers; 
Like half-remembered songs of childhood’s hours— 
How faint, how far, how dim thy image seems, 
Unreal as the shapes that haunt our dreams! 

How sweet were an existence shared with thee 
Could all our voyage be o’er a summer sea! 

Had life no duties, human homes no care, 

No burdens to be borne, no griefs to share, 

No hopes that yearn in vain, no fretting fears, 
The heart no sorrows, and the eyes no tears! 
Were our brief span from pain and sickness freed, 
Were earth the Eden of our childish creed— 
Then, with thy shallow heart and careless brow, 

O dimpled fairy, what an Eve wert thou! 


THE WIFF, 


Dearest and best! thy truth, thy worth to tell, 
Earth has no language, fancy has no spell. 
For help and comfort strong; for counsel wise; 
What steadfast soul looks through those candid eyes! 
© faithful heart! how dimmed beside thee seems 
The cherished image of my earliest dreams! 
No bright illusion, no vain phantom thou ; 
The lines that time has traced upon thy brow 
Are dearer to me than thy maiden bloom, 
Still dearer with each step toward the tomb, 
Most precious in the hour that brings the end, 
True wife, brave spirit, and most loyal friend! 
If, as we dare to hope with humble trust, 
This conscious being springs not from the dust, 
How sweet the thought that in that ampler sphere 
Each may to each be all we dreamed of here! 

Fames. Bowman. 
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WINTER IN PLUMAS. 


No howling wind, no groan and creak of 
trees in the storm, no sound of rain driven 
against the window-panes; but down over 
everything sifts the soft snow, as silently as 
if there were some secret about its coming. 
Swiftly and more swiftly it falls, flake piling 
upon flake, until the whole landscape is 
changed. Fallen logs, scattered stumps of 
pines, low shrubbery, all the small diversi- 
ties of surface that we have been familiar 
with, are hidden; and we see only gentle un- 
dulations, with here and there disconnected, 
irrelevant-looking sticks or clumps, and the 
tops of diminished fences that measure the 
depth of the snow. Among the pines you 
may see, once in a while, a charred stump, 
with only a weird branch or two, holding in 
its black embrace a little heap of snow that 
clings to the forsaken thing with something 
almost like warmth. ‘The tall pines and firs 
are loaded to their utmost, and when some 
branch can hold no more and drops its beau- 
tiful burden, springing back relieved, there 
is a little snow-shower upon the branches 
below, and they are surprised into doing 
likewise. 

Up the mountain-side, as far as you can 
see through the storm, the dark, straight 
trunks of the pines look almost black in 
sharp outline against the dazzling white of 
the snow. ‘These pines are glorious things. 
Whether the dust of summer climbs to their 
very tops, or the wild storms of winter make 
them rock and quiver, or the weight of snow 
drags their boughs down even to breaking, 
they never lose their majesty. And no mat- 
ter how dense the forest may be, a pine-tree 
has a lonely look, seeming to have more con- 
cern with the stars of heaven than with the 
earth. ‘The stars themselves never shine so 


near as when you look up through the pines - 


to see them. 

Here in the town the silence of the moun- 
tain seems to have enveloped us. Each cot- 
lave is still beneath its snowy roof. If a 


slow line of smoke curls heavily from the 
chimney, it is the only sign of life the house 
presents. There is no rumble of wagons in 
the street, nor sound of horses’ feet: only a 
faint chirp from the tiny snow-birds in the 
nearest trees, and perhaps, at intervals, the 
jolly jingle of sleigh-bells. Then everything 
is still again. Such silence in a storm has a 
strange awe in it. One might think that all 
the forces that make the winds howl and 
raze over the hills of San Francisco, drive 
the pitiless rain through the streets, and 
make the big bay roar and tumble on its 
beaches must be hidden here, and be work- 
ing In mysterious, ominous secrecy. What 
wonder that the mountain peoples, the world 
over, have such wild legends, and such a 
spirit of mystery in their superstitions ? 

If you would see the curious lines the 
snow takes in falling, look straight up in the 
air, and watch the flakes in their fluttering 
descent, tipping and bumping against each 
other, and joining, two or three together, as 
they near the ground. They look aimless 
enough: you would not suspect them of 
combining to so transform the village that 
the commonest huts are picturesquely deco- 
rated, and there is no dirt nor ugliness to be 
seen. ‘The back yards all through the town 
might be taken for beautifully arranged gar- 


dens: for who is to know that it is a hen- 


coop here, or an old barrel there, that the 
snow is gracefully covering? The bare or- 
chard trees are beautified by the contrast of 
dark branches and white phantoms of 
branches, and you half believe that the dark 
is onlya shadow. ‘There is one figure in the 
streets, however, that no depth of snow can 
translate into a thing of beauty, and that is 
the wandering cow. She pulls her aimless 
body along, jingling a tuneless bell, and low- 
ing drearily. She gives you much the same 
sensation that you have when an organ-grind- 
erin the city attaches himself to your street 
and number, for an indefinite period. 
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Beautiful as these rugged Sierras were in 
the spring and autumn, there comes an add- 
ed glory to them when the snow piles deep 
upon their sides, and turns their crest of 
stately pines into a delicate fringe of white. 
So high the mountains look, so cold and aw- 
ful, that no human approach to them seems 
possible. And when at night the clouds dis- 
appear, and the air is clear and cold, the 
heavens are deep, dark blue, and the stars 
and mountains seem very near together. 
There is nothing that can express the sub- 
limity of a winter night in the mountains 
after a storm. ‘The snow lights up the night, 
and far across the valley you can see Mt. 
lassen white against the sky, while near it 
leans Orion. ‘The Feather flows darkly by, 
reflecting the depths above it. A low echo 
repeats the roar of the falls, and at intervals 
comes the bark of a dog from the Indian 
wigwams far up the river, where you see a 
faint light glimmer. Everything is cold and 
white: only the river moves. Yet one must 
needs be in love with coldness and whiteness, 
since it is they that have changed the picture 
from the beautiful to the sublime. 

It would seem as if life in such a coun- 
try must fill the human soul with patience 
and charity and kindly sympathy. But the 
inevitable contrast presents itself here, as 
everywhere else, between inspiring beauty in 
nature and every form of pettiness in hu- 
manity. It appears that wide ideas and 
their results in character cannot be ex- 
pected of a small isolated community. We 
must be contented, instead, with the rougher, 
perhaps the more fundamental virtues, and 
try to read the heart under its disguises. 
And that heart has usually a good deal more 
gentleness and generosity than its speech 
expresses. The bonds of human interest are 
really strong in these isolated towns, shut in 
by mountain ridges; and perhaps the “How 
are you?” and “Good morning” of travelers 
passing each other on the roads has in it the 
significance of a typical custom. 

With December’s coming, the oaks have 
dropped their last forlorn leaves, and of all 
the bright October foliage on the mountain- 
sides, and in the deep cafions where the dog 
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wood grows, notany is left. The poplar and 
balm of Gilead along the river-borders hold 
on their branches nothing but snow. The 
willows are the last to lose their leaves, and 
even now the course of the stream is marked 
by their dull yellow. Some of them, how- 
ever, are only bare twigs, and have commenced 
to bud, poor things. 

Not far from the town there is a lake im- 
prisoned, high above the valley, walled in by 
a circle of mountains. Years ago its outlet 
was artificially cut off, and all along its shores 
are spectral trees, killed by the rising of the 
water. Their blanched forms grow more 
ghostly every year, and the tragedy they sug- 
gest finds a human counterpart in the grave 
of a murdered miner, marked by a rude rail- 
ing that just shows above the water. Now, 
the whole surface of the lake is frozen over, 
and a bleak wind whistles along the shores. 
At intervals there comes a low boom, as if 
some terrible convulsion were going on be- 
neath the water. It is the crunching and 
cracking of the ice, as the inflowing streams 
alter the level of the lake. Imagine a cold, 
frosty morning, thermometer below zero, a 
dense fog hanging over the water. Now the 
sun breaks through the fog, and shines on 
the middle of the lake, and shows the air full 
of flying flakes of frost. All night a slight 
breeze has been carrying the moisture down 
the canon, and it has frozen upon each sepa- 
rate leaf and twig of the firs and the under- 
brush there. Now the sun ts scattering the 
fog and lighting up this delicate frost-work, 
and making such a brilliant scene as one 
might expect to see but once in a life-time. 
Near by, everything is glistening, and the 
small trees and bushes make fairy bowers, 
as radiant as jewels could be. ‘Then a little 
farther down the canon, where the frost has 
not settled so thickly, are trees that seem © 
powdered, and their deep green foliage forms 
a background to the whole picture; while 
down in the bottom of the gulch, where a 
stream splashes among the rocks, the spray 
has leaped high, and frozen in all sorts of fan- 
tastic shapes. Great sparkling icicles hang 
from the rocks, and in places you can catch 
the glimmer of the mad little stream itself, 
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To all this coldness and weirdness there is 
a strange contrast. If onaclear night you 
shout across the lake, facing the south, a won- 
derfully distinct echo will answer you, and re- 
peat itself again and again, until it gradually 
dies away in a continuous note. If you call 
in three notes of a chord, the perfect chord 
will ring through the air, and die away so gent- 
ly that you cannot be sure when it has ceased. 

But the grandeur of mountain scenery, and 
the beauty of snow and frost, are not the only 
attractions of Plumas in the winter. Under 
these snow-covered roofs are cosy fireplaces 
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THe legislature which has just commenced its 
session is not, at this writing, old enough to disclose 
its special qualities —if it has any special ones. Ap- 
parently, it is of the average caliber of those which 
have gone before; that is, the mass of the members 
are fair intentioned but moderately informed men, 
while here and there are a few really bright, leading 
minds. As to the rogues, there are undoubtedly 
enough of them, but perhaps not so many as have been 
heretofore crying aloud for the rights of the people. 

This legislature has important work before it, 
some of which should have been disposed of by the 
body in session two years ago. At that time, as 
will be remembered, the debris bill consumed very 
nearly the entire session; and, moreover, excited 
such sharp animosities between different sections of 
the State, that no common agreement could be ar- 
rived at as to other needed laws. Two or three 
~ measures thay be said to be pressing for settlement. 
One is a classification of the cities of the State, and 
the providing of charters for those smaller than San 
Francisco. The new Constitution enacts that this 
shall be done by general laws, and existing cities 
may adopt the profiered charter by a majority vote 
of its electors. It is probable that every municipal- 
ity in the State needs a new fundamental law, or at 
least a remodeling and pruning of its old one. 

Again: a general street law must be framed which 
shall be in harmony with the Constitution, and yet 
be practicable. It is quite generally feared, how- 
ever, that no scheme can be devised which will stand 
the constitutional test, and at the same time be 
workable. The requirement that the expense of the 
improvement shall be levied, collected, and paid into 
the city treasury before the work shall be commenced, 
or any contract let, interposes an almost insuperable 
obstacle to an effective law upon the subject. How 
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and bright faces, that remind us of stories of 
eastern winters. And I am inclined to think 
that he cannot know the highest joys of win- 
ter who has not lived in a snowy country, 
ridden behind the sleigh-bells, skimmed over 
the ice on skates, and gone to sleep watch- 
ing the flicker from the fireplace making 
queershapes upon the wall. Here we appre- 
ciate our favorite books and pictures as we 
never did before; and here the wonderful 
beauty of nature seems in harmony with 
every good thought and noble feeling that 
ever found expression in the world. 


COMMENT. 


is it possible to know how much should be collected 
until contracts have been invited and opened? Hu- 
man nature is so constituted that men dislike to pay 
for a thing which lies only in intention. In truth, it 
is no easy task to collect assessments for work al- 
ready done; how much more difficult, then, if there 
is only an expectation that it will be done. The 
streets of our cities are rapidly going to destruction, 
but it is highly probable, before we can expect relief, 
that the present constitutional clause will have to 
be repealed, and a new and more reasonable one 
substituted, 

There should also be legislation providing a uni- 
form system of township governments; concerning 
the funding of county and municipial debts, the ap- 
portionment of the State into legislative districts, 
and other matters, to adjust ourselves to the new 
Constitution. The Germans will insist that the so- 
called Sunday law shall be abrogated, and the Amer- 
ican Democrats will no doubt go with them so far as 
to render it inoffensive to the foreign element. It is 
even asserted that the Teutons will propose that a 
clause be added tothe State Constitution prohibiting, 
in the future, all legislation concerning Sabbath or 
sumptuary laws. It is doubtful whether the American 
voters will agree to this, because it is evident that 
there is still a strong party in the State in favor 
of putting down by law the continued multiplication 
of whisky-shops. 

One Of the points most strongly made in San 
Francisco in favor of the new Constitution was its 
supposed inhibition of special legislation with refer- 
ence to city affairs. Under the old regime, local 


‘ self-government, beyond the election of local officers 


and the ordering the payment of bills, was prac- 
tically transferred to Sacramento. Year by year, 
through laws which increased the number of boards 
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and officers, and which regulated the expenditure of 
the revenue, the field of local legislation and control 
was narrowed, until the board of supervisors was, in 
effect, pushed almost entirely outside of it. 

It was supposed an adequate remedy for this 
perversion was supplied by the apparently rigid re- 
strictions of the new Constitution. But our Supreme 
Court, in the case of Staude v. the Board of Elee- 
tion Commissioners, has opened the eyes of the peo- 
ple to the melancholy fact that all this bristling 
hedge about their municipal liberties has, after all, 
an opening in it, through which the enemy can pour 
to the assault of the citadel. The court, in deciding 
that what is known as the Hartson Act applies to 
San Francisco, held, in substance, that the city, by 
the terms of the fun lamental law itself, is subject to 
and can be controlled by Jaws.” 

It can be easily seen that, under the guise of **gen- 
eral” laws, any sort of a measure may be made appli- 
cable to San Francisco, because it is easy to make a 
statuté general in its terms bear directly on that city. 
In this view, the people of the principal city are as 
much within the power of a hostile legislature as of 
old. Experience shows that there is always in our 
legislatures antagonism, more or less open, between 
the country and San Francisco, This feeling is 
adroitly acted upon by unscrupulous city members, 
so that the result often-—in fact, generally—is the 
stripping the city of its most valued rights of self- 
yovernment. 


Two paragraphs appeared recently in a San Fran- 
cisco newspaper, which aptly illustrate the difference 
between a civilized and an uncivilized system of 
civil service. One announced that Mr. Lane Book- 
er, after a service of a quarter of a century as British 
consul at the port of San Francisco, had, in consid- 
eration of his faithful services, been promoted to the 
post of consul-general at New York. The other 
stated that Mr. George Mitchell, for nearly a quarter 
of a century United States consul at Newcastle, 
New South Wales, had been removed without pre- 
vious notice, and without any complaint or charges 
made against his efficiency or integrity. His sudden 
removal called forth from the foreign consul at New- 
castle and the leading citizens of the place a letter 
expressing their surprise and regret. The supposed 
inner history of the removal adds to the disgraceful- 
ness of the act, 

It appears that the Newcastle consulship is subor- 
dinate to that at Sydney, and the new consul at the 
latter port distinctly informed Mr. Mitchell—so the 
latter writes—that unless he, Mitchell, gave to him 
half of the fees he should collect, he would ask the 
authorities at Washington to vacate Mitchell’s place. 
Mitchell refused, and in due time he was dismissed. 
Whether it be true or not that an assessment of half 
the fees was made, this case is a fair illustration of 
the barbarous methods prevailing in our civil service. 
The paper from which we quote adds that the case 
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ought to be investigated, and the greedy consul at 
Sydney removed; but it should rather suggest that 
the system which makes it possible for a faithful 
officer to be arbitrarily dismissed in this manner is 
essentially vicious. Under all civilized governments 
except our own, twenty-five years of faithful service is 
a guaranty of permanency in office, and usually of 
promotion. With us, however, the longer a man is 
in office, the more irresistible becomes the politi- 
cians’ argument that there should be rotation; that 
**the boys should have a chance.” The Pendleton 
bill, which has just passed both houses of Congress, 
would not prevent such an abuse as this; but it is to 
be hoped that this excellent measure is the com- 
mencement of a reform which will finally embrace 
all branches of the civil service. 


Tuts does not seem to be a good year for memo- 
rial associations. People do not respond with the 
alacrity which the promoters expected, and the busi- 
ness seems to languish. The Garfield Memorial 
Association, whose object was to build something to 
perpetuate the memory of a murdered President, to 
which all Americans were expected to contribute, 
finds a lack of benevolent contributors and of earnest 
workers. Immediately following the death of the 
poet, there was formed in Boston the Longfellow 
Memorial Association, whose object was to cause 
some erection which should express the reverence 
and love of the people for the memory of him whose 
name it bears. The names of people best known in 
literature and taste were appended as directors. It 
was conjectured that the contributions in amounts 
from ten cents upward would be countless. The 
‘** Literary World” said that there were 10,000,000 
children in the United States, and if one in twenty 
gave ten cents apiece that would make $50,000 
to begin with. As a sum in arithmetic, the solu- 
tion was correct; but as a problem in logic, the 
result shows that figures are given to deceiving. The 
last report is that there have been about $5,000 
given thus far, and a large portion of that has been 
absorbed already in expenses. 

Memorial associations are never likely to have 
great success. They are attempts to guide and con- 
trol the impulses of people; and impulses are not to 
be guided so as to be methodical in expression, but 
they are simply to be taken advantage of. Such 
impulses come from enthusiasm, and all enthusiasm 
is temporary. Strike, if you will, while the iron is 
hot, for it never stays hot long. Enthusiasm over 
individuals comes from an abnormal condition of the 
mind. The judgment is soon restored, however, 
and it is then seen that there is no more reason for 
being enthusiastic on the present occasion than 
about other matters and persons, some of which are 
of more consequence in a rational view. If one 
must be enthusiastic over everything, there would 
not be enthusiasm enough to go around. When the 
shock of the death of a man eminent in politics is 
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fairly over, we see to what pledges people have half 
bound themselves; and it isnot strange if they con- 
clude that, if it is a matter of duty to. build a monu- 
ment to the loss, then duty as much would compel 
monuments to other much greater men who have 
passed on long before, and they dislike to pay tribute 
first to the memory of the lesser. And it becomes 
apparent also, that, for the most part, people strive 
by monuments to make immortal those who have not 
really immortalized themselves. The place to lay 
the foundation for a perpetual memorial is in the 
mind of mankind. Monuments of stone and bronze 
crumble, but there is no sign of age or ruin in the 
perpetual blazon in the human mind of the names of 
Ilomer, and Plato, and Dante, and Shakspere, and 
(;oethe. And monuments to perpetuate the mem- 
ory of such as these are needless. © When king Agesi- 
laus was dying, he charged his friends that no fiction 
or counterfeit (so he called statues) should be made 
for him.  ** For if,” said he, ** I have done any hon- 
orable exploit, that is my monument; but if I have 
done none, all your statues will signify nothing.” 


[vy has been said that Mrs. Langtry may come 
here. I[f she does, we shall go in crowds to see her, 
and this, #a/yré the criticisms upon her ** Rosalind,” 
the dissent from her method of lacing, or the lack of 
ardent enthusiasm over her histrionic ability, that 
have been expressed and sent by mail and telegraph 
across the continent. The photographs that, bear- 
ing her name, were displayed in the shop = 
of San Francisco a year before she essayed the 
experience of an actress, gave us a desire to see a 
lady of London society, who was courted by the 
heir of the throne of Great Britain, and the fame of 
whose beauty was not-only national, but world-wide. 
Those of mortals who have any pre-eminent quality 
are so few, that every one of them easily gains our 
favor; and, the endowment of one heavenly favor 
being bestowed, we are silently grateful for that, and 
are not disappointed that more than one is not 
An old) Latin writer said that 
‘fa handsome face is a silent recommendation.” It 
is so rare a gilt that every one returns its smile with 
an eternal friendship. If Mrs. Langtry adopted the 
stage as her only method of rebuilding fallen for- 
tunes, and had no considerable ability to aid her, 
the gift that made her famous did not need to be 
supplemented by other great gifts to insure her the 
accomplishment of the task she set herself. Tad 
she histrionic génius, she would not need great per- 
sonal win Having = more 
than usual beauty, with good intelligence, much 
natural amiability, grace, simplicity, 
urbanity, and the savedr-farre of society, she does 
not need genius nor even great ability to achieve 


bestowed upon any. 


comeliness to 


sweetness, 
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success. It isan almost universal fact in nature, 
that the two great endowments of beauty and genius 
do not go coupled in one. Those who remember the 
face of the greatest American actress, Charlotte 
Cushman, did not feel it to be any reproach to her, 
nor did it apparently detract from her success, that 
beauty and she were never thought of together. 
Those who considered themselves critics, far excel- 
Jence, always insisted that Adelaide Neilson was no 
actress. It does not seem to us of much importance 
to what quality we attribute the favor that one wins, 
after it is found that the favor in large degree is won, 


A PENNY is a wonderful instrument of delight to a 
child at the East. With it he can buy an apple, a 
pear or peach, a piece of gingerbread, or a stick of 
candy as large as he ought to eat. It is a coin of so 
small value that the humblest laborer can afford and 
does not begrudge to give it to his youngster as a 
frequent reward of good behayior, or to spend as a 
sauce to his bread-and-butter lunch at school. Tens 
of thousands of little hearts are there daily made 
happy by this insignificant token. If for a single 
day it were to go out of circulation, barrels of tears 
would be shed, and the fruit of the old woman's 
apple-stand on the street corner would go to decay, 
Here in California we have scorned to take any 
interest in so humble a coin. In the early flush 
days of large wages and large profits we thought a 
quarter of a dollar quite small enough to be of prac- 
tical value. We had no children here then, and no 
poor people. After a while we were less proud and 
more economical, and found that a dime was not to 
be despised, The introduction of the half-dime was 
a struggle. The people who had to work and to 
pay as they go wanted it, but the shop keepers 
denounced it as a contemptible currency, and tried 
to keep it in disfavor, and out of use. It came 
along, nevertheless, and provel of infinite 
service and economy. But now we have laboring 
poor to whom five cents is an object of considera- 
tion, and not to be wasted. We have, also, thou- 
sands of children who have the same desires as 
children elsewhere: when they pass the gorgeous 
piles of fruit seen on every street, or the toothsome 
sugar-plums that look so sweet behind the plate- 
vlass window, they grow sad instead of joyous, 
knowing that the only coin which can procure the 
tempting luxury is not to be got except on holidays. 
What matter that one can buy three or four apples, 
or three or four sticks of candy for five cents. The 
litthe one has no tive cents; besides, one apple or 
candy is all it wants. Fruit is cheap at wholesale, 
and all through the season could be retailed with 
good profit at a penny apiece. Let us have the 
copper coins, and make the children happy. 
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John Randolph.! 


John Randolph, of Roanoke, was a peculiar com- 
pound of vanity, political shrewdness, eloquence, 
brutality, and at last of insanity. He was one 
of the eccentrics of American politics. He always 
interests us, because he was original. Ile cannot be 
called a genius; he was rather a man of marked, 
irregular, unbalanced,.talents. His desultory educa- 
tion and his early surroundings gave a twist to his 
exceptional character, which kept it always awry, 
out of joint with the times in which he lived. He 
was an exaggerated type of the Virginia plantation- 
bred gentleman and politician. 

The latest addition to the American Statesmen 
Series, by Henry Adams, treats of this remarkable 
man. The work is somewhat disappointing; it is 
hardly up to the standard of those which have gone 
before. We take it that the author is a grandson of 
John Quincy Adams. If we are correct in this sur- 
mise, we can understand why it is that there runs 
through the book a certain ill-concealed disdain 
for its hero. It is hardly to be expected that an 
Adams should feel enthusiasm for a man who char- 
acterized the political friendship of his ancestor with 
Henry Clay as a ‘‘coalition of Blifl and Black 
George--a combination, unheard of till then, of the 
Puritan with the blackleg.” There is a lack of 
distinctness and definiteness in the treatment. The 
writer attempts to be too much above his subject. 

As we have suggested in noticing the previous 
issues of the series, it is evidently not intended that 
each of these compact treatises shall be a detailed 
account of the life of the man who is its subject. 
The attempt is rather through the lives of certain 
representative men to present the different phases 
of our past political life, so that the general 
reader may receive a vivid impression of the 
making of the nation. In this view, this work 
lacks the breadth of treatment necessary to put 
the reader in possession of the true relation of 
Kandolph and the ideas he represented with our 
political history between 1800 and the Civil War, 
The author, however, does bring out, though not 
with sufficient emphasis, the influence of Randolph 
in impressing upon the South the necessity of 
organizing in the interest of slavery. His bitter 
enmity against Henry Clay arose in part out of his 
perception of the fact that the great Kentuckian had 
divided the South upon this all-important slavery 
issue, 

Randolph, however, will be best remembered as 

! John Randolph. By Henry Adams. American 
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the spoiled child of Virginia. His vanity developed 
into arrogance, his sarcasm into vituperation, His 
fecundity in invective was inexhaustible. At last, 
however, his readiness in debate, with its frequent 
flashes of eloquence, degenerated into twaddle. 
Our author, speaking of him while in the Senate, 
says: 

‘*Not once or twice only, but day after day, 
especially during his short senatorial term, he would 
take the floor, and leaning or lolling against the rail- 
ing, which in the old Senate chamber surrounded the 
outer row of desks, he would talk two or three 
hours at a time, with no perceptible reference to the 
business in hand; while Mr. Calhoun sat like a 
statue in the Vice-President’s chair, until the Sena- 
tors one by one retired, leaving the Senate to ad- 
journ without a quorum—a thing till then unknown 
to its courteous habits; and the gallery looked down 
with titters or open laughter at this exhibition of a 
half-insane, half-intoxicated man, talking a dreary 
monologue, broken at long intervals by passages 
beautiful in their construction, direct in their pur- 
pose, and not the less amusing from their occasional 
virulence.” 


Browning's Agamemnon.’ 


As Browning grows older he becomes increasingly 
the despair of his readers—of the multitude because 
they cannot understand him, and of the few who 
follow but cannot reach him. The present volume 
emphasizes his peculiar strength and his demurrable 
points. The man who when he writes objectively 
is a prince of seers, who many years ago crowned 
the threnodies with the simplicity and fine passion 
of Evelyn Hope, and who now sings again so 
exquisitely in Pauline the realism of life turning 
up to death, can never be mistaken for one less than 
a hierarch in verse. What a picture is this !— 

‘* Thou wilt remember one warm morn, when winter 
Crept aged from the earth, and spring's first breath 
Blew soft from the moist hills; the black thorn boughs, 
So dark in the bare wood, when glistening 
In the sunshine were white with coming buds, 

Like the bright side of a sorrow, and the banks 

Had violets opening from sleep, like eyes.” 


Could Browning content himself with the high 
simplicity in which he sometimes ranges, no man 
would ever challenge him with complaint. But he 
will not. He delights to do that almost impossible 
thing which, perhaps, no man has done absolutely 
well-—-versify theological argument and metaphysic 

2 Agamemnon, La Saisiaz, and Dramatic Idyls. By 
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speculation. La Saisiaz is a notable instance. 
When the reader travels through its elevated thought, 
and sees how much is thrown out in undue relief or 
cast intS undue shade by following the rhythmic 
necessities, he is disposed to echo Browning himself, 
where he exclaims, in the *f Two Poets of Croisic”’: 
‘** Have people time 
And patience nowadays for thoughts in rhyme ?”’ 


But his sin of sins is his obscureness. Much more 
can be said on both sides of this than shall be 
written here. But doubtless he is as provoking to 
the general reader in one way as he is to the rare 
reader in another. It is not, however, as is often 
charged, because he is esoteric in his phrase. We 
find no double or cryptic meanings there. We do 

find what causes the mistake. The thought is not in 
flow: it is a collection of dislocations. The op- 
posites are thrown together without being inter- 
shaded into apposites. There is a jerkiness in the 
style, like the steps of one who leaves the highway 
and walks over lumpy ground, But the ground 
may be natural, for all that. A closer study of 
Browning compels one to dismiss all suspicion that 
his abrupt and discreet interjection of thought- 
processes is affected. This poet—a maker—is not 
so poor as that. Then comes the suggestion of the 
possibility that this is Browning’s native movement 
of mind, which he has not chosen to make artistic. 
Or rather, that he prefers to write down what comes, 
and as it comes, in the natural order of creative 
thought. Let one so experiment upon himself with- 
out staying the pen to connect and weld smoothly 
his mental sequences, and he will tind himself 
another and poorer Browning. Only it will not be 
obscure to him, simply because every step or leap of 
thought, seemingly independent, is really not so to 
him whose mind is conscious of the connections, 
unformulated into: words and invisible others. 
To them he must be obscure: to himself he is 
a point of irradiation, — Possibly Browning hints at 
this in the closing lines of a Dramatic Idyl: 

have: 

Grows my lazy custom) this, its legend. 

lilt?” 

So we scem to have, as to order, the moral move- 
ments of his mind. Doubtless he tines his words 
and polishes his phrases in after-elaboration; but 
he seems to refuse, as if it would be unnatural, to 
reform and connect the outcoming of his thought. 
He may well do this, if he cares only to pursue 
himself, or present their brother to his kindred; 
but he may not so well do it for those who cannot 
follow his leaps and would rather walk on smoothed 
ground. Tle is not unnatural, if he only prefers not 
to modify his natural motion in creating. He is 
not impossible, when he only declines to mark the 
connection between what are to him possibilities. 
This may be, though we do not think it is, the high- 
est wave-reach in nature. Certainly it is not the 
highest result in art. | 


©, not sung! but lilted (as—between us— 
What the 
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Bancroft’s History of the Pacific States.! 


This is the first of a series of volumes in which 
it is proposed to treat of the settlements and later 
vicissitudes of the Europeans and their descendants 
on the Pacific coast of North America. It is, more- 
over, the first contribution that has been made 
under the name of Mr. Bancroft to American his- 
tory, as distinguished from American archeology. 
The history of this western region begins properly 
with the advent of the Europeans, since it was then 
brought under the influence of the progressive 
nations of the world, with which alone history, in 
its narrower sense, concerns itself. 

The writing of history is a work so eminently 
judicial in its character, that a knowledge of the 
data involved is only one of the essentials of a trust- 
worthy decision. In the preface of the work under 
review it is said, ‘* We hear much of the philosophy 
of history, of the science and signification of history; 
but there is only one way to write anything, which 
is, to tell the truth, plainly and concisely.” Nobody 
disputes this proposition, but the old question of 
debate still remains. By what means may the 
truth be reached and clearly communicated? The 
facts may all be told, and yet the truth we seek not ap- 
pear, The statement that the writer ‘should lay 
aside for the time his own religion and patriotism,”’ 
in order **to recognize the influence and weigh the 
value of the religion and patriotism of others,” can 
hardly be regarded a wise suggestion as to the atti- 
tude to be assumed by the historian: for it would 
seem to be self-evident that the historian should re- 
tain whatever sentiments are essential to a complete 
and well-balanced mind; and it is scarcely possible 
for a writer to lay aside so fundamental a part of his 
mental being as his religion and patriotism without 
disturbing the balance of his judgments. Judgments 
rendered from newly assumed positions, even though 
it is claimed the position is neutral, are notoriously 
unjust. The rejected party or doctrine is likely to 
be dealt with unfairly from the new point of view. 
Something of this bias manifests itself in the general 
introduction included in the present volume, in 
which the familiar story of Spanish fanaticism and 
cruelty is retold. It is impossible not to feel, with 
the writer, in this case, a burning indignation at the 
outrages perpetrated by the Spanish invaders; but at 
the same time, the sober historian should not forget 
that the barbarities of the Spaniards were the tem- 
porarily distorted manifestations of the two forces 
that have been most powerful in making our civiliza- 
tion; the desire of pecuniary gain, and the desire of 
spreading Christianity. Ile should also remember 
that through the influence of the Spaniards the 
aboriginal inhabitants were set free from the domin- 
ion of ideas and practices—such, for example, as 
human sacrifices, with their attendant horrors, under 
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which an advance to a higher grade of social life was 
impossible. 

The writer's conception of government is of great 
consequence, and must form an important factor in 
determining his views of ‘* the institutionary develop- 
ment” of the States under consideration, Conceiv- 
ing of government as *‘the eternal curse” (p. 338), 
his point of view is not the most favorable for seeing 
in its true light the growth of institutions, and for 
interweaving the history of that growth with the 
general progress of events. On this point, thought- 
ful men seem disposed to accept the views of Aris- 
totle, that ‘man is by nature a political being,” and 
that government is the outgrowth of his nature and 
the necessary condition of his existence; rather than 
the view of Nordhoff, that ‘‘governments may be 
said to be necessary evils, their necessity arising out 
of the selfishness and stupidity of mankind,” 

Besides the ‘‘glance at European society, particu- 
larly Spanish civilization at about the close of the 
fifteenth century,” and a description of the early 
Spanish voyages, together with their bibliography, 
the present volume covers the events of discovery 
and colonization in Central America between the 
years 1501 and 1530. Of the account given of these 
expeditions and settlements, it will be time to speak 
when the narrative shall have been extended in later 
volumes. A word, however, regarding the style may 
be ventured on the basis of the volume before us. 
Turning from a careful reading of Bancroft’s ** His- 
tory of the Formation of the Constitution of the 
United States,” one is not in a frame of mind to 
speak favorably of the literary execution of the ** His- 
tory of the Pacific States.”” The former work has 
been pruned by a scholar, until every word has its 
place, and thé whole is strong in its simplicity; the 
latter is not without passages of genuine excellence, 
but much of it is crude and verbose, 

Yet in spite of certain imperfections of the present 
volume, an equally successful execution of the whole 
scheme will entitle Mr. Bancroft to the distinction of 
a public benefactor. Though his work may not be 
the last word on the subject, it will be a stimulus 
and guide to future scholars, especially if the sources 
from which it is drawn shall have become the valua- 
ble possession of one of our great public institutions. 


The Early Days of Christianity.’ 

Give a first-rate author twelve years in which to 
make a book, and the result will inevitably be a 
good one. This good book of Farrar’s is really the 
third of a series on the New Testament. In 1870 
the author began to arrange for publication the 
result of those critical studies of the New Testa- 
ment, which he had pursued in fulfillment of his 
ordination vow—‘‘to show diligence in such studies 
as help to the knowledge of the Holy Scriptures.” 


By Canon Farrar. 
For sale by 
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The first of the series, ‘‘ The Life of Christ” (1874), 
was intended mainly as a commentary on the Gos- 
pels. The second, ** The Life of St. Paul” (1879), 
deals with the purpose, peculiarities, and details of 
the Pauline epistles. The third, the present vol- 
ume (1882), is, says the author, ‘‘an attempt to set 
forth, in their distinctive characteristics, the work 
and the writings of St. Peter, St. James, St. Jude, 
St. John, and the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. If my effort has been in any degree 
successful, the reader should carry away from these 
pages some conceptions of the varieties of religious 
thought which prevailed in the schools of Jerusalem 
and of Alexandria, and also of those phases of theol- 
ogy which are represented by the writings of the 
two greatest of the twelve Apostles.” The work is 
divided into five books. The various books treat of 
the following subjects: The Conditions of the 
World before the Christian Era; St. Peter and the 
Church Catholic; Apollos, Alexandrian Christianity, 
and the Epistle of the Hebrews; Judaic Christianity; 
and the Earlier Lifs and Works of St. John, includ- 
ing the Apocalypse. The plan of the author is to 
paint against the black background of pagan corrup- 
tion the illuminated figures of the Apostles and 
early Christians. The first book is all gloom, but 
the line of light begins at the first sentence of the 
second book——‘** When we turn from the annals of 
the world at this epoch (first century) to the annals 
of the church, we pass at once from an atmosphere 
heavy with misery and corruption into pure and 
pellucid air.” He then goes on to paint the por- 
traits of the men, and to detail the peculiarities of 
religious thought and life, in that foreground of pure 
and pellucid air. The whole is a picture worthy the 
close study of every man who seeks to know more 
of that part of religious history and of the word of 
God here treated, 


How to Succeed.? 


Young men do not often fail in life from the lack 
of good advice, nor because they do not know, when 
they stop to consider the matter seriously, what they 
must do to attain success; and yet sucha book as the 
one under consideration may not be entirely useless. 
It may come into the hands of some usually thought- 
less youth, and make him think; it may warn some 
usually thoughtful youth of some unnoticed pitfall. 
Considering this, we are content to pronounce no 
severer judgment on this collection of letters—written 
by men of more or less-eminence in their several vo- 
cations, written evidently as the result of earnest 
solicitation on the part of the editor, and therefore 

2 How to Succeed: In public life, as a minister, as a 
physician, as a musician, as an engineer, as an artist; 
in mercantile life, as a farmer, as an inventor, and in 
literature: A series of essays by Senators Bayard and 
Kdmunds, Dr. John Hall, William Hamilton Gibson, 
Thomas Edison, E. P. Roe, Lyman Abbott, and others. 
Edited by the Rev. Lyman Abbott. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 1882. For sale by Billings, Harbourne & Co. 
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without spontaneity, and without enthusiasm —than_ 


is contained in the following excerpt from Senator 
Bayard’s letter, when called upon to testify whether 


a man can succeed in American political life and- 


still maintain a good character (O femfora, O mores): 

** My delay has been caused not merely by abun- 
dant and pressing duties, but from a distrust in the 
efficacy and value of such didactic essays in relation 
toa subject so difficult of definition, and in which 
action and example must speak so much louder than 
words, and in relation to which it is so much more 
easy to lay down doctrines than to adjust their appli- 
cation to the affairs of daily life.” 


Recent Books of Verse. 


Starflow:rs\ is a collection of very fair second-rate 
verses: second-rate in every respect, literary, social, 
and intellectual. They are pleasant exponents of 
that gentle middle-class life that is, after all, a good 
element in society; full of honest sentimentality, 
family affection, intimate friendships, _ religious 
devotion—all on the same mildie-class plane. In 
this little collection there is, in addition, genuine 
feeling for nature, visible through the somewhat 
opaque medium of second-rate verse; Bible stories 
pleasantly told with something of the ballad spirit; 
there are many poems of compliment, congratu- 
lation, and condolence, written to personal friends 
on the occasion of birthday, loss of children, and 
the like; and there is a good deal touching upon 
the commoner phases of spiritual religious experi- 
ence. The critic need have no quarrel with such 
books as this, any more than with the chromos, 
destitute of art, and full of simple, humane senti- 
mentality that make happy the Philistine heart. —— 
Songs of Lake Geneva, and Other Poems,* by John 
Brayshaw Kaye, has about it a certain frank, 
whole-souled unpretentiousness that makes the 
eritic good natured toward even two hundred pages 
of very mediocre verse, not free from weaknesses of 
versification and grammar. There are spirit and 
feeling in the verses, and one feels sure that the 
author took a great deal of pleasure in writing them; 
the thoroughly uncritical will take pleasure in read- 
ing them. Of much higher quality is a smaller 
volume, Z%e of Stones,® which contains grace- 
ful and intelligent verse; some of the poems have a 
good deal of lyric spirit, and suggest good ballad 
writing; others, especially the brief ones, are pic- 
turesquely descriptive; but there is nothing in the 
whole collection that touches the higher regions of 
poetry, and nothing of much originality. Better 
yet is VWonte Xosa,*? which is readable, in spite of 
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being a hundred and fifty pages of almost purely 
descriptive and reflective blank verse—and that is 
saying a good deal for its excellence of workman- 
ship. The whole ‘‘epic” (unaccountably so-called) 
is devoted to the region about Monte Rosa. The 
only narration in it is an account of the ascent and 
descent of the peak. The verse is thoughtful and 
well handled, and has passages of so much poetic 
beauty as to suggest that by ruthless condensation 
and elision the rather long-drawn and dilute poem 
might have been made’ something really important. 
The section devoted to ‘‘ The Glacier” is quite the 
best of the ten. 


Some Recent Novels. 


A Transplanted Roses is the story of a young 
woman of the West who enters the most exclusive 
New York society, eating with her knife, and the 
like; and who emerges in a few years as a finished 
model of grace, and the bride of an English noble- 
man. The plot includes a murder, an abduction, 
an elopement, and more of the same sort. The 
book, however, is not as bad as one would expect, 
and manages to be somewhat entertaining. —— Mr. 
Morrow’s new novel, A/ood-Moncey,® deals with the 
Mussel Slough affair, and is a very bitter indictment 
of the railroad company. Regarded as a novel with 
a purpose, it overshoots its mark, by making out a 
case too bad to win credence; from a literary point 
of view, it is not equal to the author's average. -— 
Harlan & Co.’s Kaaterskill Series, which opened so 
well with a ‘*A Fair Philosopher,” now goes on 
with Zhe Modern Hagar,? a curious, two-volume 
medley of sensational incident, and of really inter- 
esting study of southern points of view and _ political 
history before the war. With much sharp defining 
of persons by superficial traits, there is no study 
of character; and in this, as well as in the moral 
tone of a Sabbath-school book, joined to the wild 
romance in incident of a dime-novel, is illustrated 
the old-fashioned quality of the southern mind and 
literary taste, even when much_ northernized. 
The Benefit of the Doudbt,> is a pointless novelette, 
pleasantly enough written, but for the silly vulgarity 
of the young woman whom the author poses as a 
charming specimen of the unconventional, piquant 
belle. 

4 Monte Rosa. ‘The Epic of an Alp. 
Nichols. Boston: -Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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Juveniles. 


Mrs. Lillie, the clever author of ‘‘Prudence,” ap- 
pears now in a little collection of three or four stories 
for girls'— pleasant and easy reading, but about 
as devoid of originality as stories well could be. 
Four ornate books? that, while certainly not among 
the best, do not count among the worst of the holi- 
day juveniles, are /o-pfeep, Papa's Little Daughters, 
Fred Bradford's Debt, and Little Folks. The four 
are from the same publisher, and many of the pic- 
tures are made to do varied service in all four, 
The Building of the Nation? follows upon Carleton’s 
** Boys of °76,” and brings the history of the United 
States down to the Civil War. It is profusely illus- 
trated, and pleasant reading for an intelligent boy or 
girl, The nominal intention of the book is to ex- 
pound the constitutional, social, and industrial growth 
of the nation; but, in fact, the details of the wars 
occupy space disproportionate to the rest. As to the 
constitutional questions involved in his subject, Mr. 
Carleton is superficial, but, in the main and in a 
rough way, fair enough. Ilis standpoint is intensely 
northern, of course. The sixth volume of George 
M. Towle’s ‘* Young Folks’ Heroes of History,” Voy- 
ages and Adventures of Drake the Sea-King,* is as 
entertaining a recital as any boy need want, and 
will probably be to Californian boys more interest- 
ing than any of the preceding volumes, om account 
of the visit of Drake to this coast. Mary I. 
Brine has both written and illustrated one of the 
most delightful holiday books® for children that has 
appeared this year, From cover to cover it ts filled 
with the charming children’s fancies that have served 
to make her name familiar, and the rhymes are of no 
mean merit. It is doubtful, however, whether the 
children will tind the black 4nd white of the engrav- 
ings as attractive as the brilliant prints of Beard’s 
** Boots at the Holy-Tree inn? Nothing need be said 
further in favor of this well-known story. ‘It speaks 
lor itself, and probably no child will dissent from this 


opinion, 


Mildred’s Bargain, and Other Stories... By Lucey C. 

Lillie. - New York: Harper & Brothers. 1882. For 
sale by A. L. Bancroft & Co, 
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Miscellaneous. 


Everything in Dr. Williams’s Zras and Characters 
of History? is polished, compact, and vigorous. Some 
of the passages — where Paul and Nero are contrasted; 


where the Emperor Titus and the Apostle John 


are compared; where the deeds and characters of 
Knox, Calvin, and Luther are described—are heroic 
and magnificent. The work is keen in analysis of 


.character and searching in diction; it is the clean 


philosophy of history, tracing the causes and results 
of events and character. The subjects of the twelve 
chapters are as follows: Nero and Paul; The Em- 
peror Titus and the Apostle John; Monasticism; 


“Augustine and Chrysostom; Buddhism; Wyckliffe, 


Savonarola, and Huss; Mahometanism; The Cru- 
sades; Luther and his Times; John Calvin; John 
Knox; The Puritan and the Mystic. No. V. of 
G. P. Putnam’s ** Science Ladders” series is Lowest 
korms of Water-Animals.> With judicious teaching, 
the series can be made of much use in the lower 
grammar schools, The American Government 
founded in the Christian RKeligion® is a treatise 
based on an address delivered by Chief ] ustice Shea 
of the Marine Court of the city of New York, on the 
occasion of his appomtment as trustee of the general 
Theological Seminary of New York in place of the 
deceased Samuel B. Ruggles. As the title indicates, 
its object is to show that the plan of our government 
is based on Christianity.——7Zhe Problem of the 
Jvor™ would call for more than passing notice, both 
because of the tremendous importance of the subject 
and the general good sense of the author's positions, 
were not the whole problem in so different a condi- 
tion on this coast that it receives little light from 
New York studies. —A new edition of the dufocrat 
of the Breaksast-Table™ becomes specially interesting 
by the addition of a new preface and notes by the 
author.—— The illustrated poems published from 
year to year as holiday books by Lee & Shepard 
are this year issued in adorned card-covers, and sold 
in a set, under the name of Zhe solden Floral? In 
this form they will be very much more appropriate 
and desirable than before to a large class of holiday 
demand. The eight poems are ‘*Rock of Ages,” 
‘Nearer, my God, to Thee,” **The Landing of the 
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Pilgrims,” ‘‘Ring Out, Wild Bells,” ‘‘He giveth 
his Beloved Sleep,” ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,” ‘*O 
why should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud,” and 
**Abide with Me.”’ The House that Fill Built) 
is a rather successful attempt to give advice on plan- 
ning and arranging a house. This is done both by 
pointing out failures in Jack’s house, and by suggest- 
ing ideas for Jill’s. On'the whole, entertaining and 
useful to any one who wants to build, and has a 


East and West. 


[Feb. 


$10,000 check among her wedding presents. ——Ly- 
dia Maria Child’s letters? form another very interest- 
ing contribution to the biographical material that is 
accumulating toward a complete understanding of 


‘ the anti-slavery period in New England. Though 


the book is not without interest as the story of an ex- 
ceptional woman’s life, the greatest for most readers 
will be in her relation to natural history. 


EAST AND WEST. 


A May sun was shining over San Francisco the 
December day we left, and the city was looking 
lovely in the spring-like light. How is it that no 
one has yet done full justice to the beauty of San 
Francisco scenery, or the suave charm of the Cali- 
fornia winter? Lay aside your ideas of the seasons, 
eastern reader : imagine December's front with the 
blandness of on-coming ‘spring, the foot-hills and 
Coast Range taking on the tenderest green, the 
north-west trade-winds that cooled the summer laid 
to rest, and the balmiest sunshine bringing out the 
tall heliotropes and Marshal Neil roses; while blue 
hyacinth shadows hover in the clefts of the hills with 
the delicacy of early spring-time. It is pleasant to 
sit on the south piazza all day till the sun goes in; 
the plumbago vine and jasmine which hang in 
masses over garden walls and its fe breaking 
into fresh bloom; the laburnum iy golden, the 
Forsythia hangs out its fringes, thé acacias their 
great canary-colored tassels; the huge magnolia tree 
in the garden, one of the finest in San Francisco, 
has a score of swelling buds to open by Christmas, 
and for farewell token friends bring the first huge 
blossom, cut from the top of the tree—a flower 


which is a very lamp for its whiteness, a vase of - 


odor filling the whole car with its myrrh-like sweet- 
ness. From the old Luning garden, the million- 
aire’s home, clinging to the slope of Nob Hill, under 
the lee of the Stanford mansion and terraces, one 
takes a last look at the scene which the season has 
made dear; the broad, light streets falling away 
from the heights of California Street, filling the 
broad Mission Valley, where the blue haze softens 
the view exquisitely, and losing themselves up the 
steep flanks of the Coast Hills beyond. The bay 
runs southward miles like a huge river, guarded 
on the other side by tawny sierras with intense 
violet shadows. North, Mount Tamalpais and his 
peers—bald, rugged, imperious —watch the strait 
between the forts, where the golden mists roll in at 


! The House that jill Built, after Jack's had Proved a 


Failure. A Book on Home Architecture, with illustra- 
tions. By Kk. ©. Gardner. New York: Fords, Howard 
& Hulburt. For sale by A. L. Baneroft & Co. 


evening, shapeless, gleaming, gorgeous as when 
they hid the bay from the eyes of Drake and Vizcaino, 
sailing in search of harbor nearly three hundred 
years ago, Hlow will it seem to lift one’s eyes with- 
out meeting a sierra, a grand water-way, or sun-swept 
valley at every turn, [I have wondered to myself 
over and over this year, during which such large, 
bright pictures have been framed continually before 
me. To the last, one cannot be rid of a sense of 
alien beauty and brilliance about the city. The 
light streets, and pale square-topped houses swarming 
over steep hills in a desert setting, have a southern, 
semi-tropic air; and the public buildings in view are 
striking in their copy of foreign models. The syna- 
gogue, with its twin bulb-shaped towers, is purely 
oriental, as if it rose from the soil of Ispahan; the 
city hall, with its rotundas, colonnades, and triple 
porches, has a size and dignity which renders red 
brick and pale brown-stone classic. Still unfinished, 
with its arcades in perspective, and the deérts of 
building about it, by moonlight it makes a very 
pretty Roman rutin, worth a visit from sight-seeing 
tourists. The long, blank walls of St. Ignatius, 
probably the most extensive church in the country, 
are continental and conventual as a Spanish cloister. 
San Francisco has been fortunate in’ her public 
buildings, which are at least imposing in size and 
consistent in style —a fact, doubtless, largely due the 
taste of her foreign citizens: observing the Califor- 
nian distinction which classes population as ‘*old 
settlers, people from the States, foreigners, and 
Irish.” A friend who has lived long abroad never 
wearies of comparing the views of San_ Francisco 
with those of Naples, as one looks over the lower 
city and shipping into the bay, with its clinging 
blue gauzes of haze, and crests of volcanic red- 
brown, ** hills soft and far, just to look off to and to 
dream,” 

**My favorite amusement all season has been,”’ 
writes & summer sojourner in the city, ‘‘ riding on 

2 Letters of I.. Maria Child. With a biographical 
introduction by John G, Whittier, and an appendix by 
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the cable road, in the open cars, drawn up and 
down the endless series of hills by unseen power. 
After a hard day’s work with dictionaries and old 
histories, it was a luxury to take the front seat on one 
of the neat, well-managed cars—a seat that just 
holds two persons—and start off in the smoothest, 
easiest motion, sweeping up the long ascents with 
the sunshine full on one, the pure, delightful rash of 
Pacific air in one’s face, and the great, glowing 
views, to right, to left, before one, changing at 
every slope—here the millionaire mansions and 
terraces of velvet turf, like hanging gardens; next the 
sight of the Golden Gate, the blue water, the forts, 
and Aleatraz; the other side the deep, bright valley 
surging against the Coast Hills, alive with the 
wreathing sorcery of the Pacific mists, a Niebelun- 
gen lay of sun and shadow—till the quiet heights of 
the cemeteries were reached, kept by white tombs 
and Monterey cypresses. Beyond Lone Mountain 
lies Golden Gate Park, the city pleasure ground, 
fit pride of a wealthy and luxurious city as it was 
interded to be, where tropic palms and agaves and 
Australian acacias look on rugged fells and tors, and 
you pass in an hour from most luxurious and perfect 
gardening to lonely, lovely recesses of Scottish pine 
and bloom and heather, wild as a ducal game pre- 
serve. The park was my study many a day in the 
long summer, when dictionary and translations were 
transplanted there early in the morning, and the 
work done on the dry turf in the mild sunshine, 
beguiled with blissful wafts of cypress, bay, and the 
will aromatics of the coast, Did one ever work in 
such elysium before? Coming home at nightfall, 
the ride was a reverse of morning scenes, descending 
one high terrace after another swiftly; with views 
down the great valley, blushing and moon-silvered ; 
the eastern hills purple to blackness, filleted with 
mist white as wool; the harbor at one’s feet full of 
strange gleams and shadows. Why do artists com- 
plain of the lack of color in Californian views, which 
are full of the most subtle and captivating atmos- 
pheric changes, that challenge the most susceptible 
art to reflect them?” 


Mk. Harry Sandham’s. pictures of southern Cali- 
fornia and indeed most illustrations of the Califor- 
nian articles in the magazines this year--are open to 
the eriticism of looking like anything else as much 
as the scenery they are intended to represent. The 
vieture of Santa Barbara Mission, in the exhibition 
just spoken of, would have passed as well for a 
cloister in Catalonia or Judea. There was no verity 
which would recall Santa Barbara, and nothing else, 
though you saw a hazy likeness when the name was 
found in the catalogue. The Colorado Cactus 
Desert is not much better, with its caked golden 
sand, harsh green pillars of the pitahaya, and lilac- 
purple mountains in the background. 1 speak not 
‘rom any wish to disparage the artist, but from desire 
to see the intense, strange beauty of the desert and the 


south fitly portrayed. The soil dun-gold, not gold- 
en, tawny without gleams; the herbage, dull to the 
common eye, interwoven of olive, metallic, and tea- 
green, flecked with light emerald as you look close; 
the fluted columns of the giant cactus relieving the 
low tones about it With fine, soft turquoise green; the 
subtle changes of air, which is ether on mountains 
which vary in color as if they were amethysts in 
more than color;—this is what artists have to paint in 
the bare desert; what Gerome would find, or Reg- 
nault, or Fortuny. The mountains glow as if trans- 
lucent; the air is a luster; the vegetation dull in 
effect, woven of vivid, delicate hues. Could an 
artist have seen the cactus desert as we saw it in 
Arizona, the pale green pillars tipped with flowers 
of flame, the blood-red sunset dyeing all the wastes, 
he would have gone no farther after a subject for a 
great picture. But to paint Californian or south-west 
scenery, one must know how to paint atmosphere— 
the transparent folds of indigo, amethyst, hyacinth, 
mauve, which change upon the hills; to give the 
sharp clearness of the desert morning, the wavering 
afternoon light, the palpable air of summer, whose 
haze actually takes shape between the eye and the 
roadside, and softens the view of the nearest object; 
Sicilian hazes, or Mediterranean ones, such as Ha- 
mon paints in his villa at Capri, which ordinary 
spectators pronounce unreal, but which hang over 
the Pacitic coast like the air of dreams. 


Witit fewer great pictures in the exhibitions year- 
ly, we may console ourselves that there are fewer bad 
ones, which shows that the artistic sense is being 
educated to a better standard. Impressionist pic- 
tures are conspicuous chietly by their absence ; the 
school of smudge, after long contemplation of their 
own work, fleeing to form and finish as a relief from 
the distraction of their pigmentary creed. Paintings 
yet appear which can be comprehended only from 
one point of view, in cases of which kind it would be 
thoughtful for picture committees to blacken the 
exact spot on the floor in front of each, from which 
it should be seen. But there is nothing quite as bad 
as the exhibitions of a New York society three or 
four winters ago, which imagined itself at the root of 
art, Whose members only attempted to paint things 
as they saw them, and give the value of Nature’s 
tones in a style of animated thumb-marks—from 
which, or its like, may the future deliver us. Even 
the taste for black and white oils is satished with the 
indulgence of a few seasons, and decides that an 
exhibition in black and white is the better for the ad- 
mission of some color, The artistic world is divided 
by as many caprices as English floral amateurs, with 
their picotee growers, and bouvardia growers, pelar- 
gonium societies, primrose societies, lily, aster, 
zonale, and hydrangea societies, each devoted to its 
favorite cult, as if it were the only flower in nature. 
So with a little more art culture we will have our 
monochrome and pastel clubs, as well as the black 
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and white clubs and etching clubs, Kate Greenaway 
Walter Crane, Angelica Kaufmann, and Reynolds 
sketching clubs; possibly, also, classes for that inter- 
esting branch of art etched by our grandmothers 
with a cambric needle on smoked glass, or imprinted 
on spiders’ webs. A Hot Poker Club might be ex- 
pected to produce work of a certain force and 
warmth. Yet every way is something learned of art, 
even through failure and disgust. A healthy eye 
corrects its own misreading in time, and there is no 
better test of a bad idea than giving it its run, and 
letting people find out how tiresome it becomes. 
The public is tired of impression pictures, of black 
and white exhibitions, and it soon will be of wooly 
wood-engravings that look like lithographs, and the 
general smeary illustration favored in magazines of 
the day. 


IN union there is strength, as some of us may have 
heard; and artists in association are finding it ,leas- 
ant for gentlemen of like tastes to work together, and 
also tind themselves better able to make terms with 
the picture dealer, or to reach the public without 
him. The number of small, friendly clubs and asso- 
ciations forming in art is a good sign for the quality 
of pictures to come, and for the future interests of 
artists. In a very unpretending way, a coterie of 
artists in Boston this winter gave an exhibition of 
pictures containing as many good ones for its size as 
any to which our readers are likely to be invited for 
some time. Literally under the roof of a narrow 
business building, up tive flights of stairs, where care- 
less or uninterested foot will hardly come, in rooms 
little better than a loft, the Paint and Clay Club has 
its red-lined den. Walls painted Venetian red, 
probably the artists themselves taking hand in the 
job, a colossal mask and trophy in red clay at either 
end of the room, are the limits of decoration, save the 
ninety odd pictures, nearly all of which show the 
artistic instinct for a subject-and conscientious work. 
The memorable picture is Mr. W. F.  Tfalsall’s 
** Drifting,’ a windy green sea lying in heaps, a sky 
just breaking into watery light, and a vessel, with 
stumps for masts, lying on her side helplessly in the 
offing. Seldom does a picture so simply and legiti- 
mately tell its story, or appeal so successfully to the 
imagination. The vague, luminous green of the 
billows, their weight and rush against the brave, 
beaten thing that lies at their mercy, not a human 
figure visible, the sunlight sifting out of a sky grow- 
ing placid after hard storm, are painted as sky, dim 
cloud, and waves seldom are, and convey the full 
sense of the tragic, inexorable loneliness of the sea. 
Next in good and literal painting is a study of 
** Beeches and Maples,” tall, bare, and slender, 
against a leaf-strewn bank, with the late sunshine 
striking across their boles.. Such an efiect one would 
delight to meet in autumn walks, and is glad to see 
as clearly, simply painted as Mr. Marcus Waterman 
has done it. Mr. Selinger has tried to convey the 
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splendor of ‘‘The Comet,” in an odd, forcible, and 
very successful way, on a panel highly polished asa 
glazed tile; the view taken above the horizon of sky, 
shaded from depth to depth of midnight blue, pow- 
dered with moon and stars, and the flaming aigrette 
of the comet throwing the heavens into gloom behind 
it. This is the work of a true impressionist, who 
can not only make memoranda of the likeness of 
things on canvas, but will make others see it, too, 
even at cost of such study and finish as are found on 
this fine canvas. Now comes our quarrel with the 
artists, in the little scenes from Winchester, a pictur- 
esque village ten miles out of Boston, which caught 
the eye of no less an artist than Mr. Foxcroft Cole. 
Now I know Winchester, and have wished over and 
again some artist would sketch the lovely reaches of 
its rivers flowing through the town, here under gar- 
den trellises, and there under festoons of wild grape- 
vine, in the soft, bright tints of June. But Mr. Cole 
has seen in it a bit. of English scenery, and has so 
composed and toned it to suit his ideal from Birket 
Foster, that it is no longer Winchester, or true to 
nature atall. Those grays and cold greens might be 
HloHand or Normandy or Warwickshire, but not the 
tender, susceptible tintings of our sweet summer, 
Just so some artists never see the beauty of things 
as they are, but only the possibilities of some model 
in their minds. For the readiest example, take an 
artist who frequently drew horses in illustrations for 
**Scribner,” and never was satisfied unless he could 
transform the New York cab-horse into an angular, 
high-shouldered beast from one of Schreyer’s Arab 
You can verify the comparison, if you like, 
by turning over back numbers of the magazines. 


Ir is gratifying to see literary men, who as a class 
are credited with even less business talent than 
artists, moved by any consideration to join interests 
as a profession. Writers have hardly outgrown the 
**clerkly” stigma put upon them in fetdal ages. 
And it is a pitiful fact, known to all who see any- 
thing of the inside of literary work, that the tradi- 
tions of Grub Street are not extinct in the trade of 
to-day. The Authors’ Club of New York, started 
last November, numbers on its list of founders men 
of such literary and social standing as Thorndike 
Rice, editor of the ‘* North American Review,” E. 
C, Stedman, Richard Grant White, Vincenzo Botta, 
George William Curtis, S. S. Conant, Noah Brooks, 
Clarence King, Parke Godwin, E. L. Godkin, and 
a score more of well-known and creditable names. 
The object, as stated, is to bring together the best 


literary men of New York and other cities in friendly 


interest ; to give authorship something of the dignity 
and protection due, considering its place and influ- 
ence in society. This is.a great move in advance 
for the literary guild, if it carries the impulse. which 
founded it to its legitimate end. The Authors’ Club 
will pardon us for saying that the very first thing it 
needs to do, before attending to international copy- 
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right even, is to put authorship on the same business 
footing as any other trade. As things are, its results, 
which are considered the most valuable productions 
of humanity, certainly the costliest, as spending 
vitality in its very essence to produce, have no more 
certain rate than goods at sheriffs auction. They 
are considered worth what any one chooses to pay. 
In the majority of cases in American literature to- 
day, the author receives less for his time than the 
compositor who sets up his article, and is not half so 
sure of his pay. This is wholly irrespective of the 
intrinsic worth of the article, as most of the gentle- 
men of the Authors’ Club will agree from experience. 
Will Mr. Stedman say what he was paid for his 
poem on the ‘* Diamond Wedding” twenty years ago, 
which was the talk of the town the week it was 
published 2? Will Mr. Stoddard say what he received 
for some of his early poems, which are among the 
sweetest, most spontaneous songs of the time? If the 
price equals that paid Milton for his ‘* Hymn on the 
Nativity” it does not follow that either they or Milton 
were justly dealt with, or that the publishers distin- 
. guished themselves either by fairness or sharp busi- 
ness sense, for they might have had more such poems 
by making it worth while to write them. If these 
gentlemen of the Authors’ Club can get one hun- 
dred dollars for any sort of an article to-day, it 
behooves them as well to look after the interests of 
younger authors; for in a sense they are identical. 
In the laudable purpose of making money, publishers 
will take the cheap work in place of the higher 
quality, with the assuring remark that the public 
don't know the dillerence. There is a stated price 
for turkey wings in the market: there is none what- 
ever for literary work. The timid author must take 
what the publisher chooses to give. without question, 
The Authors’ Club or the Authors’ Association 
which we hope to see formed can resist degrading 
terms with some sort of spirit, The Authors’ Club 
very possibly does not contemplate any chivalrous 
ventures of protection for authors in general; but 
it has done something in giving the profession order 
and shape, and may gain courage by contemplation 
of its own size and influence. Trades-unions with 
right ends and right spirit are excellent things; and 
no trade is in so much need of organization as the 
scattered journeymen of literature. 


**Is Mrs. Langtry beautiful?” Very; uncommonly 
so: I answer, after seeing her in a dozen views. 
She is of the old-fashioned English, high-bred type 
of beauty, neck and arms like statuary, shapely, 
warm marble, bright rose coming and going on a 
Parian cheek, violet eyes, and thick, glossy chest- 
nut hair—one of Charles Reade’s beauties; a woman 
who illustrates old English love poetry, and a host 
of by-gone similes, with her ‘‘ breast of snow,” 
**her cheek of rose and lily blent,” and eyes ‘‘like 
violets dipped in dew.” With all this, many women 


in society have as good features, possibly as attract- 


ive coloring in another way. The piquant modern 
style of waxen complexion, wild-rose tinting, re- 
trousse nose, and dark eyes, with blonde hair—a sort 
of lost-angel beauty—has prepared this serene, com- 
plete sweetness, this gracious blending of the high- 
bred woman with the Greek goddess, to strike us with 


the force of novelty. Her manner—kind, serious, 


and simple—is full of lasting charm ; it is not-what 
she does, so much as what she does not do, that 
attracts one. The absence of flutter, of effect, of 
self-consciousness —this very air as simple as a milk- 
maid—irresistibly attracts because it is genuine. 
You need not study it, madame, with a view to add 
it to your repertoire. You can no more adopt it 
than you can wear a Greek costume. It takes a 
life and a lineage to produce such a women. The 
free, protected, happy life of the Dean of St. Hilier’s 
family sent his daughter forth with that brave, steady 
brow, and frank, friendly manner which distinguished 
her in a drawing-room of critical, nervous London 
beauties. The Prince of Wales did himself credit 
as a man of taste by his admiration of this woman. 
Good women—good at heart and pure of sense—will 
find much to admire, much to sympathize with, in Mrs, 
Langtry, the actress, whose worst fault seems to have 
been that she was too much admired, and whose sharp 
experiences have not yet won the girlish simplicity 
from her face and manners. For the woman set aside 
as the caprice of London society, who has taken up 
the arduous career of the stage, most toilsome of 
professions, unprotected by those who should stand 
by her closest in this trial, in the hands of bad 
friends, false friends, neither whose moral sense or 
good taste fit them to guide such a career, the 
woman of safe’ reputation, in a sheltered home, 
should have, could haves were she truly of her sex, 
nothing but sympathy and good-will. Mrs. Langtry 
is not to be held responsible for the taste of her 
manager and theatrical friends. To avoid the mis- 
takes made, she needed to have the experience, the 
foresight, of a lifetime on the stage, or else some 
friend -whose interest was not more concerned in 
making social capital out of her than for her best 
reputation. 


Is Mrs. Langtry an actress? Not yet—certainly 
not one by nature. Yet she is a woman so gifted by 
nature that hard study may develop unexpected 
talent in this art. What she does by rote might be 
done more agreeably; but in certain passages of 
deep feeling she has tones of rare and sincere 
pathos, which seem torn from the heart—attitudes 
worthy of the highest drama. There is more brain 
in this woman than the public gives her credit for; 
it is a mistake to put her in hoydenish casts like 
Juliana in the ‘* Honeymoon,” or in comedy at all. 
I will hazard the opinion that, educated in classic 
drama, for which her matchless form suits her, or in 
old tragedy like Massinger’s, she would surprise her 
teachers with exquisite, heart-moving power, dignity, 
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sweetness, pathos—not supreme passion, but the 
record of deep, womanly experience, as few actress- 
es have ever played it yet. 


THE. experiment of bringing a party of Eastern 
people out to winter among the rose arches and 
flower beds of the Del Monte, at Monterey, was a 
bold one; but it must convince a great many visitors 
that California is the superlative of winter resorts. 
With the resources of the most tasteful hotel on 
the continent at their disposal, including every 
variety of amusement, from a bowling cottage over- 
run with roses, shuffle board in a glass piazza in- 
closed from the weather, and a ladies’ billiard-room 
opening from the main parlor, to inlaid chess-tables 
and silver cribbage pins; with a physician to watch 
the health of the party; with the loveliest walks and 
drives for miles along the coast, varied by frequent 
visits to the gayeties of San Francisco-—it would 
seem as if such a programme must banish the shade 
of ennui from the most dependent spirits. Such 
an inviting season is the plan of a Boston man, car- 
ried out with a completeness which seldom falls to 
plans which promise so much. — Its success supposes 
rare tact and fidelity in the conductor of such a 
party; the terms provide that people of easy means 
and a certain social standing will be brought. togeth- 
er the good taste and tempers of all are responsible 
for the rest. Brought by special train of palace 
cars, their arrival made the signal for little /efes at 
Way stations, and the best attentions of railroad 
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people a great part of the way—above all, with 
experienced, vigilant hands to take charge of the 
thousand details of baggage, meals, and routes—the 
privileged visitors find the overland journey quite 
another thing from what it is to those who travel 
alone. Truth to tell, travel over controlling roads, 
through newly opened countries, but partially pro- 
vided with civilized comforts, is no holiday experi- 
ence for any but the most vigorous. There are 
excursions and excursions. The hordes who come 
out in cheap trains to see all they can in a fortnight 
are one thing; a Kaymond party of well-to-do, edu- 
ca’ed people who travel at their ease is another, 
What matter if they appear on the street in traveling 
cloaks and hats, offending the sense of the dressy 
San Franciscan woman;. or if they can stay a whole 
month at the seaside without taking out their good 
clothes? To put it coarsely, those plainly dressed 
people can most likely buy up the showy women 
who criticise them, plush dresses, big plumes, dia- 
mond ear-rings and all, without thinking twice of 
the matter. They are taking our choicest carvings, 
curios, and specimens home for their collections; 
they will be tempted to come again, if they have a 
pleasant time ; having a discerning eye for the beau- 
ties of our scenery, and the frankness of California 
society. Rich or poor, one would suggest the wis- 
dom of preserving a tradesman’s civility toward 
new-comers; for some who come to look will return 
to buy, or at least carry a good report of the country 
to others who will come. 


OUTCROPPINGS. 


A February Day after Rain. 


THE breath of violets is in the air, 

The warmth of summer sunshine on the hills; 
In wealth of verdure le the valleys fair, 

In gladness leap the rivulets and rills, 


The lark soars high in eestasy of song, 
While downward tioats the liquid rippling strain; 

Jackbird and Jinnet, thrush and oriole, 

All join in chorus in the glad refrain. 


All nature feels her quickening pulses stir, 

‘The trees are decked with swelling leaf and bud; 
And overhead are blue skies bending down, 

While underneath—we wade through seas of mud, 


E. Wood, 


Plantation Memories. 


AN OLD-TIME NEGRO REVIVAL, 

Dip you ever attend a ‘*big revival meetin’,” 
held by the negroes in the South, before the war? 
No?) Then number it among the opportunities lost, 
never to return; for 


‘“* The darkies are not now, love, 
What our childhood's darkies were!” 
Much of the quaintness.and simplicity of the old 
times are gone forever. Dinah no longer ties up her 
head in a bright bandana kerchief, but (as I have 


myself known her to do) wears a false front of long 


blonde or brown hair, as her fancy may dictate, with 
supreme disregard to the contrast presented between 
it and rest of her sable locks: whilst to further en- 
hance her beauty, she chalks her ebon face with 
pearl powder, ‘ies’ like the white folks does.” She 
is no longer ** Aunty,” with the love and respect 
that so often accompanied that good old title, but 
Mrs. **a light lady of color,” or a ‘‘ dark” one, 
as the case may be. 

In those old days a big Methodist revival (and 
the negroes were almost all Methodists) was the one 
great delight and dissipation of a people held in 
bendage; and when they sang with all their souls, 


“Canaan, bright Canaan ! 
I'm bound for the land of Canaan,” 


a pathetic thrill ran through the heart, as one heard 
their plaintive voices lifted in longing for a land of 
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freedom and rest, which hope in her wildest prophe- 
cies could only promise to them as lying beyond the 
Jordan of death. .This sentimental view of afiairs 
was, however, often dispelled by the many ludicrous 
things that would occur on such occasions; and 
though pitying the ignorance that gave rise to them, 
it was not in human nature sometimes to resist giv- 
ing way to the merriment they occasioned. 

Never shall I forget the last big revival I attended 
before the war. It was held by the ‘“‘cullud” 
Methodists in the town of B- G and had 
progressed for some time, attended with great success, 
under the eloquence of ‘* Brother Jonas,” a colored 
preacher noted for his love of big words, by the use 
of which he won great honors among his unlearned 
and admiring congregations, who could not be criti- 
cal as to their oftentimes absurd misapplication. 

It was Saturday night—always the. gala time of 
these meetings. ‘Ok! mawster and mistess” slept 
late on a Sunday; and the services at church could 
hold on until. twelve o'clock, and after, and the dar- 
kies still get home in time to take a little rest, and be 
up with their work in the morning before the white 
folks were out of bed. 

The church was packed to its furtherest back seat 
below with its crowd of sable worshipers; whilst the 
small gallery above, reserved, as was customary on 
great occasions, for the accommodation of any of 
the white ‘* bredderin”’ and sisters who chose to at- 
tend the services, was filled to overflowing by the 
crowds who came to hear the negroes’ singing. This, 
indeed, was well worth hearing at any time; but 
in a revival like the present, where the whole con- 
gregation were wrought up to the highest pitch of 
excitement, music was the safety-valve through 
which they worked it off. Their full, melodious 
voices rose in one immense volume, as all, without 
exception, joined heart and soul in the songs. The 
fact that they could not read the words was over- 
come by the universal practice of reading two lines 
at a time, and letting the congregation sing it, by 
sections, as it were, whilst the ‘‘lining” itself was 
intoned in a musical sing-song, that was far from un- 
pleasant to the ear. If any one failed to catch the 
words as the preacher gave them out, it mattered 
lutle ; they made up others as they went along, 
which answered every purpose, but the time and the 
rhythm were always perfect; they all sang, and the 
result was simply glorious. 

On such occasions as this, Brother Jonas usuallys 
“spread hisself,” declaring that he ‘*cum thar 
‘thout knowin’ what he was gwine fur to say, and 
let the Lawd put de words into his mouf’,” thereby 
relieving himself, at once and forever, of all responsi- 
bility as to his misuse of the English language. The 
excitement this evening was intense: ‘* Brud’ Jonas 
had outdone hisself” in his sermon, as with fervid, 


- hatural eloquence he had protrayed the terrors of 


hell and the joys of heaven, earnestly persuading all 
who wished to escape the one or inherit the other 
Vou, I.—14. 
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to come forward to the ‘* mourners’ bench,” and 
make their wishes known. The congregation sing, 
with all their souls, that old hymn of invitation— 


‘*Come, humble sinner, in whose breast, 
A thousand thoughts revolve; 
Come, with your guilt and sin opprest, 
And make this last resolve.” 


Crowds from all parts of the house go forward to 
be prayed for; it seems that pandemonium itself is 
let loose. The shouting of the ‘* members,” as they 
see their friends going up to the altar; the groaning 
and howling of the *‘ sinners,” as they kneel around 
the mourners’ bench, where brothers and _ sisters 
‘*giftel in pra’r” arrange themselves around 
them, each praying at the top of his voice for the 
special ‘‘mourner” he has in charge. Sometimes 
two or three ** members ” would be gathered around 
one sinner, each trying to outdo the others by the 
loudness of his supplications; whilst above them all 
and the grand old hymn, which is still going on, 
Brother Jonas is heard calling on those in the con- 
gregation, still unmoved: ‘*Came along, sinners! 
Now is de accepted time, and de day of sa/ivation! 
Confess de Lawd befo’ men, and he'll confess you 
befo’ his Fader! Hlell’s right behin’ you, an’ de 
Debil’s got his grab hook ready fur to pull you 
down!” 

Crowds of “little niggers” in the far back seats 
now rush forward, with one accord, afraid to stay 
longer in the semi-darkness under the gallery, for 
fear a veritable ** Debil” will grab them then and 
there. The evening's excitement is at its height. 
One sister has already fallen in a *‘ trance,” and is 
seeing visions; another has the “‘jerks,” and with 
leaps and bounds, and wonderful contortions of 
body, gives vent to sharp shrieks, that ring through 
the house above all the din; whilst shouts of ** Bress 
de Lawd!” ‘* Glory!” ‘* Hallelujah!” “ Amen!” 
resound from every side. 

It is nearly twelve o'clock. At last, in a sort of 
lull in the storm, Brother Jonas mounts his pulpit, 
which he had left for a time as he went up and 
down the aisles exhorting the people to ‘* choose 
dis day whom ye will serbe!” **Own de Lawd, and 
shame de Debil!” He now proceeded to close the 
meeting for the night, by giving out the appoint- 
ments for the ensuing Sunday. After announcing 
the usual morning service, he adds triumphantly, 
**In de afternoon, at two o'clock, I will baptize in 
de riber, Providence permitting, of dem dat has 
cum out on de Lawd’s side—fwenty adults and 
twenty-five adulteresses 

These meetings usually continued for a week or 
two, with preaching every night and three times on 
Sunday, and with the interest and excitement in- 
creasing toward the end. We attended the services 
on another evening during this same revival, when 
an old gray-haired **Uncle” got up towards the 
last, to exhort the meeting. 
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‘* Brudders and sisters,” he commenced, ‘‘ our 
Lawd an’ Marster said, one time, ‘In my Fader’s 
house dar’s many mentions. If it war’ not so, I 
would ’a’ told you.’ But Az¢ was so; an’ he done 
tole us all, befo’han’. Bress de Lawd fur dat! We 
kniows now what we’s got fur to ’spect. We can’t 
any ob us git ’roun’ de jedgment ob dat day by 
swearin’ fo’ de Lawd dat we didn’t know what was 
a-comin’. De word’s been passed down de line, 
an’ hit’s got to us at las’. ‘In my Fader’s house 
dar’s many mentions!’ Dars a mention ob you dar, 
brudder! JWVhat’ill dey say?” he asked, in a start- 
ling whisper. ‘* Dars a mention ob you dar, sister. 
Is yer ready fur to heah it? An’ O-h, darsa men- 
tion ob me! May de Lawd a marcy grant, dat dat 
mention will declare dat we'd washed our robes in 
de blood of de Lamb, an’ ar’ fitted fur to walk in de 
golden streets, to strike de heabenly harp, an’ w’ar 
de glory crown! me 

‘* An’sinner—poo’ sinner—dar’sa mention ob you!” 
and the pitifulness of the old man’s voice was won- 
derful to hear. ‘‘O-h, poo’ soul! Var will yer 
hide in de light” ob dat day, when he dat 
lobed you, an’ gabe his life to sabe you, comes 
to dat mention ob you? When he p’ints to de holes 
in his han’s an’ his side, an’ declar’s it was jes’ 
fur de lost lambs like you dat he lef his home in 
glory and died upon de cross, war will your ’scuse 
be den fur serbin’ ob de Debil, and disownin’ ob 
your Lawd? O, sinner, kin you dar’ fur to meet 
dat day, widout de blood-washed robe fur to kiver 
up yo’ sins? You kin hab it fur de axin’, widout 
money, widout price. De offer still is open. De 
Lawd_ is still a-callin’ to yer, ‘Why will ye die?’ 
O, make up yo’ mind, bradder! Choose ye de 
Lawd! De day ob grace is passin’ an’ de time’s 
gittin’ short! 

**You needn't dodge, poo’ sinner! I see yer, ober 
dar, a-sittin’ in de back seat, a-slightin’ ob his call. 
You kin, may be, hide from my ole eyes (dey’s 
gittin’ mighty dim), but de eyes ob de Lawd dey’s 
a-gwine to search yer Out, and de day of reckonin’s 
comin’, when yo’ dodgin’ will be done, 

**O, yes! poo’ sinner! ‘In my Fader’s house dar’s 
many mentions.’ An’ dar’s gwine to be anoder one 
ob you, ef you keep on a-slightin’ de offer ob his 
grace. At de las’, yo’name’ll be called, but de Deb- 
il will be de spokesman, and de day ob mercy will be 
done! When Gabriel blows his trumpet, an de 
ransomed ob de Lawd shall be caught up in de ar’, 
de Debil takes de leabin's,” said the old man with 
impressive solemnity, ‘*an’ sinner, you'// be left!” 

An awed silence rested upon the whole congrega- 
tion as the last words of the speaker fell slowly upon 
their ears. It seemed as if the doom of fate had 
been pronounced against them. At length Brother 
Jonas rose, and after inviting all who wished to 
escape this everlasting death, and join ‘* de ransom- 
ed in de ar’,” to come forward whilst the congrega- 


tion sang : 


‘Sinner, turn! Why will ye die? 
God, your Saviour, asks you why. 
He who did your souls retrieve 
Died himself that you might live, 
Will you let him die in vain, 
Crucify your Lord again ? 

Why, ye ransomed sinners, why,  . 
Will ye slight his grace and die?" 


The singing which followed was beyond anything 
I had ever heard for its wonderful power and pathos, 
Crowds of the ‘‘sinners settin’ in de back seats” 
left their places at once, and joined the throng 
around the altar, where the scenes of the previous 
nights were repeated, and every effort made for their 
conversion. 

I was so affected myself, by the old man’s earnest 
exhortation, that I could not join the laugh, as we 
went home, at the mistake in his text; and I could only 
reiterate his prayer, that when the Lord came to his 
final *‘mention” of us, ‘‘ dat dat mention might de- 
clar’ dat we’d washed our robes in de blood of de 
Lamb, and war’ fitted fur to walk in de goldon streets, 
to strike de heabenly harps, an’ w’ar de glory crown !” 


**NARY OLE GOOsE.” 

O._p AUNT SALLY was a “‘ free woman of color,” 
living *‘way down South in Dixie.” She was an 
excellent cook—her reputation in this regard far 
exceeding that which she had established concerning 
her honesty. Whilst serving in this capacity in the 
family of Mrs. Fanny G , Aunt Sally was ar- 
rested upon the charge of stealing a goose from one 
of the neighbors; and notwithstanding her indignant 
denial of the charge, she was tried, convicted, and 
sentenced to pay a fine of ten dollars, or go to the 
county jail for ten days. 

The fine was promptly paid by Mrs, G—-, as, 
in spite of her peccadilloes, Aunt Sally was an indis- 
pensable member of the family, from which she had 
been carried off by the minions of the law; and 
Aunt Sally, proud of her importance in her mistress’s 
eyes, came home in triumph. 

The Sunday following this affair was ‘* communion 
day” in the church of which Aunt Sally was a 
bright and shining light. The usual hurry and 
scurry were going on in the kitchen, betokening her 
haste to get through her work, and be off to the 
meeting-house in time to have a gossip with the 
**bredderin and sisterin” on the church steps, before 
the service began; and pretty soon Mrs. G—— 
beheld her, in gorgeous array, starting out for the 
church. 

Not wishing to hurt Aunt Sally’s feelings by 
bringing up unpleasant truths to her remembrance, 
Mrs. G—— mildly suggested, ‘* This is communion 
day in your church, is it not, Aunt Sally?” 

**VYaas, Miss Fanny, dat it is! Dat’s jes’ de 
reason I’se been flyin’ round in sech a hurry, so as to 
be dar in plenty ob time.” 

** But, Aunt Sally,” she hesitatingly explained, 
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‘*I’m afraid you have not thought enough about 
it. It seems to me you ought not to take com- 
munion to-day,—on account of that goose, you 
know.” 

‘*Humph!” cried Aunt Sally, with an indignant 
snort, as she sailed out of the front gate, and on 
toward the negro church; ‘‘neber you mind "bout 
dat ole goose, honey! / ain’t a-gwine to let nary 
ole goose stand between me and my Jesus!” 

L. U. McCann, 


A Pasteboard Cupid. 


A PASTEBOARD Love, rough-cut and small, 
Hangs at her window, in the wall 

Of Buffin’s Block across the way; 

The thing grows dingy day by day, 
But there it hangs, a clumsy sprawl. 


Is it a hint to those who call, 
That if they set their minds to fall 
In love with her, they'll get for pay 
A pasteboard Love ?, 
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Or has she set it for the tall 
Young chap she captured at the ball ? 
Or does she mean, may be, to say 
The only love that’s come to stay 
In her dull life is—counting all— 
A pasteboard Love ? 
Sanford. 


A Belated Butterfly. 


You little tarnished bit of spring, 
That flutter down the gusty wind 
About dead stocks 
Of holly-hocks, 
And leaf-strewn beds, where not a thing 
Of any sweetness you can find— 


You yellowing leaf on Ygdrasil— 
This is no time for butterflies ! 
O desolate one, 
Your part was done 
Before the summer left the hill; 
Men, only, live ‘neath hostile skies. 
£. C. Sanford. 


COMMUNICATION.—TREATMENT OF DEPENDENT AND DELINQUENT 
CHILDREN. 


To THE EpiroRk OF THE OVERLAND. 

Sir: To strike at the root of crime we 
must protect the children. California has 
penitentiaries, jails, and almshouses, but, 
with the exception of the misnamed Indus- 
trial School of San Francisco, not a single 
public institution for the redemption of juve- 
nile wrong-doers. 

The State makes provision to a certain ex- 
tent for the maintenance of merely dependent 
children, but takes cognizance of delinquents 
only to incarcerate and punish, and convert 
into criminals. ‘The attention it gives to the 
dependent class, in its appropriation of money 
for the support of “ orphan, half orphan, and 
abandoned children” in institutions that the 
public has no voice in managing, no knowl- 
edge of as to condition, workings, or results, 
may or may not be effective; and the great 
prevalence of criminality among the young— 
the very large number of children in public 
and private institutions—indicate pretty 
strongly that it is not. 

Experience in successful work among the 
young, the world over; is solidly against the 
“ institutionizing” idea. Only here and there 


may a depot be needed (let us name it a de- 
veloping school) for diagnosis and prelimi- 
nary treatment. Of suchaplace this State is 
in the very greatest need; an establishment 
for both sexes (the buildings of the two de- 
partments properly separated), conducted on 
nature’s principle—the home or family plan 
—to which all convicted offenders under thir- 
teen years of age might be sent (who were 
not otherwise disposed of by an agency of 
which I will speak later), and all under sev- 
enteen whose offense was the first and not a 
felony. 

This developing school might consist (like 
nearly every successful reformatory in the 
world) of a series of plain, substantial cot- 
tages, an administration building, and the 
necessary out-buildings. It should be situated 
within a few miles of a railway, on a fertile 
tract of three hundred acres or so of land, in 
the heart of the State. Each house should 


accommodate a family of twenty-five boys or 


girls and their officers—a master, matron, and 
teacher. ‘The last-named officer, as well as 
the master, would supervise the children while 
at work. The main building would contain 
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the office and living apartments of the super- 
intendent, his family, and officers not regu- 
larly attached to a particular family group; 
also the chapel or general assembly room, 
the shops, bakery, storerooms, shoe-making, 
and sewing department. In this building 
might also be accommodations for twenty- 
five or thirty boys. ‘The principal work of 
the place should be agriculture. There 
would be the shops, housework, etc., for a 
part of the pupils. | 

Each child, on arriving at the superintend- 
ent’s office, would be examined by the super- 
intendent in person, and assigned to one of 
the family houses, somewhat according to his 
age, but mainly in consideration of his men- 
tal and moral caliber and antecedents. It 
should be remembered that any arbitrary rule 
in the matter of classification strikes ‘at the 
fundamental idea of the enterprise: ‘Ae in- 
adividualization of the pupil and the process 
of restitution to society should begin at once. 

Of the more difficult characters, the very 
few whom it might be thought unwise to 
place at once in a cottage group could be 
retained in the main building, where their 
character would be under the immediate 
observation and personal influence of the 
superintendent; and when mutual confidence 
was established, and upward progress begun, 
they could soon pass into the family circle. 

There is no sense in thinking of retaining 
a boy or girl long enough to acquire “a 
trade.” ‘That is the talk of inexperience and 
antiquity. Keep them long enough to be 
understood, to get the kinks untwisted, to ac- 
quire some self-respect and regularity of 
habits, to have started in their minds correct 
views of life, its possibilities for themselves, 
and the nobility and practical value of labor. 
When the process has fairly begun, when the 
disposition is in tune, then send them out to 
acquire the particular fitness for a life pur- 
suit, amid the surroundings of actual life. I 
do not advocate “throwing them on their 
own resources”—not that. ‘Their subse- 
quent care I will speak of. 

Not five in a hundred of the boys and 
girls who get into the courts have good home 
surroundings—if they have homes at all; 
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and the purpose of such an institution should 
be to supply the restraints and helps and in- 
fluences which have been wanting, and which 
are imperatively essential to the child-life and 
its normal unfolding into self-respecting, self- 
reliant, productive citizenship. ‘To be suc- 
cessful, it must have at its head a man by 
nature, by special education, and by expe- 
rience adapted to the work—the greatest that 
man ever has to do—the starting aright of 
young lives. Hemust bea man with a large 
heart, an unconquerable love for the young 
and lowly, with a practical head and a keen 
eye: for after all, more depends on the way 
a thing is administered than upon its form. 
The best kind of institution life is unnat- 
ural—only to be tolerated rather than some- 
thing worse. © This, all recognized philan- 
thropic wprkers agree to. If the children 
are to besaved, you must, so far as possible, 
replace, by family care and discipline, the 
institutional methods of dealing with juve- 
nile delinquents. It is seldom one sees a 
boy or girl emerging from any institution 
fitter for the realities of life. Normal de- 
velopment the family circle alone can effect 
in a child; the promotion of the family 
principle of existence is at the root of almost 
every species of charity, and is the end of 
the maintenance of civil government itself. 
It is a wrong of the most cruel nature, 
and a source of incalculable danger, mor- 
ally and politically, to society—especially 
under our form of government—to treat as 
a criminal any person, young or old, where . 
the antecedents were such that there exists 
no reason why he should not be a criminal. 
Merely homeless or neglected children 
should never, be sent to any institution, pub- 
lic or private, save when proper provision 
otherwise could not be made at once; and 
then only for detention and care until the 
agent could procure a suitable place outside. 
This agent (an appointee of the Governor, 
or acting under an unsalaried Board of 
State Charities) should be authorized and 
required to act in all cases of juvenile offend- 
ers, as in Massachusetts. When a com- 
plaint before a judge or court against any 
boy or girl under seventeen years of age, for 
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any offense, is made or pending, notice there- 
of, in writing, should be required to be given 
to said agent, who by himself or assistant 
should have an opportunity to investigate the 
case, attend the trial, and protect the inter- 
ests of, or otherwise provide for, such child. 
Such children should have the complaints 
against them heard and determined apart, 
separate from the general and ordinary busi- 
ness of the courts. The judge should be 
empowered to authorize said agent, or the 
Board of State Charities whose executive 
officer he should be, upon request of said 
agent, to take and indenture, or place in 
charge of any person, or send to the State 
Developing School (which I have outlined), 
until such child became of age, or for a 
shorter period, according to the discretion of 
said board, and upon the recommendation 
of the agent. 3 

This plan of caring for the children 
would of course include, not only their im- 
mediate placing out when practicable, but 
their systematic visitation and careful super- 
vision after being so placed out. ‘This 
paid agent and his assistants would find no 
difficulty in securing, as in Massachusetts, 
the active, systematic and efficient co-opera- 
tion of local auxiliary visitors, whose services 
would be without pay. 

The results of the Massachusetts juvenile- 
offender law are, briefly: There are not one- 
half as many children in the reform and 
industrial schools as when the agency was 
established, although, meanwhile, the popu- 
lation of the State has been forging ahead. 
The decrease began with the work of the 
agency, and has not been accompanied by 
an increase of commitments to jails or other 
public or private institutions. Only one- 
fifth of the children convicted were sent to 
institutions, and between eighty and ninety 
per cent. of the children do well. The 
economy of the work may be seen in the 
fact that it costs less than four dollars and 
fifty cents per annum, per capita, to appear 
for the children at the courts and to care for 
them in families thereafter. The results of 
probation in the cases of the young proved 
so good, that a statute was enacted permit- 
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ting a probation officer for adults in every 
city and town in the State, which is now work- 
ing grandly, and I would advocate a similar 
law for the benefit of adults in this State. 

Children properly treated may, in almost 
every case, be turned into the path of recti- 
tude; adults, in many cases, only need the 
encouragement and oversight, for a time, 
of a good man or woman to pursue right 
lives afterwards. The motto, “Not alms, 
but a friend,” represents advanced thought 
throughout the world, on the treatment of 
the poor: “Not punishment, but prevention 
and restoration,” the idea of work for 
juveniles. 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Aid Society of San 
Francisco is endeavoring to do just this 
work, but on a limited scale, and only 
needs funds to enlarge its sphere to cover 
the entire State. It rescues homeless, neg- 
lected, or abused children; provides for 
such in its own quarters until a_ suitable 
home or employment is found for them, 
and continues to look after their condition 
and treatment; maintains reading-rooms, 
libraries, baths, a gymnasium, savings banks, 
sewing school, a class in music, and classes 
for instruction in other branches; also lec- 
tures, entertainments, and a temperance or- 
ganization. Lodgings are furnished at a 
nominal cost to working boys and girls 
who have neither homes nor suitable guar- 
dianship in the city. The work is free 
from sectarianism, and depends upon vol- 
untary contributions for its support. Be- 
tween May rst and December gth, 1882— 
thirty-two weeks—the Society furnished 2,640 
lodgings and 6,811 meals to friendless boys 
and girls; distributed to these children 1,345 
pieces of clothing; found employment for 
175 boys and girls in this city, and placed in 
good homes or otherwise started on more 
hopeful careers 186 children, of whom up- 
wards of a hundred were taken directly from 
the courts or prisons. ‘The settled policy of 
its work appears in the truth that it is wiser 
and less expensive to save children than to 
punish criminals. Its motto is, “Homes ver- 
sus Institutions.” 

The legislature could make this work, 
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already well established, a State enterprise, 
by making an annual appropriation to it, 
the Governor appointing the board of trus- 
tees, and requiring them to report to the 
Governor or legislature annually. 

No one can question that there is abso- 
lutely no charity—nor employment of any 
sort in which citizens can engage—which 
can compare in importance to the State and 
to the wider commonwealth of humanity 
with that which has for its end the saving of 
the children. If we care to maintain the 
government which was founded on the prin- 
ciple of personal liberty, designed to foster a 
nation of men, trusting for its value and 
perpetuity to the degree of virtue and intel- 
ligence which lies behind an_ unrestricted 
ballot in the possession of the masses, we 
cannot afford to neglect, or institutionize, or 
pursue a temporizing and mechanical policy 
with, the children of the masses. 

The results of a study in criminal heredity 
made by Dr. Harris and Mr. R. L. Dugdale, 
published in the thirteenth annual report of 
the New York Prison Association, well illus- 
trate the importance tothe State of properly 
caring for the vagrant children of even a 
single family. 

I quote from Mr. Charles L. Brace’s refer- 
ence to the matter: 


“About one hundred years ago, there 
lived on the borders of two or three forest 
lakes in Ulster County, New York, a little 
vagrant girl called: Margaret, and four sisters, 
some of whom were of illegitimate birth. 
They seem to have been in no respect differ- 
ent from hundreds of little girls in and 
around this city who yearly come under the 
care of this society. ‘Their parents were 
poor, roving people, who made their living 
partly by hunting and fishing, and partly by 
stealing. ‘They lived, like our poor city chil- 
dren, crowded in shanties, where old and 
young, male and female, slept in the same 
rooms. Like our street children, they never 
went to school or attended church. They 
grew up almost untouched by the morality 
and religion of the day. In the winter they 
were aided by the out-door relief of the au- 


thorities or by kind-hearted persons, and in 
the summer they lived on game and on their 
plunder from farms and barn-yards. Prob- 


ably as most people passed little Margaret, 


the future ‘mother of criminals,’ they looked 
on her as people do now on the little ragged 
street-sweepers they meet on our streets— 
either with utter indifference or with hope- 
lessness, as on an irreclaimable vagabond, or 
with disgust, as one with whom the decent 
and virtuous should have nothing to do. 
The little Margaret grew up thus to a wicked 
womanhood. 

“Tn a recent visit to the Kingston jail, the 
able official of the association, Mr. Dugdale, 
came upon the following criminals, all of 
whom he found to belong to the same fam- 
ily: The oldest, a man fifty-five years of age, 
awaiting trial for receiving stolen goods; his 
daughter, aged eighteen, subsequently ar- 
rested as a prostitute, held as a_ witness 
against him; her uncle, aged forty-two, for 
burglary in the first degree; the illegitimate 
daughter of the latter's wife, aged twelve 
years, upon which child he had attempted 
violence, and who was awaiting sentence for 
vagrancy; and two brothers, aged nineteen 
and fourteen, accused of an assault with in- 
tent to kill, they having pushed a child over 
a cliff forty feet high, and nearly killed him 
by the fall. He traced back the genealogy 
of these criminals, and discovered that the 
ancestor of them all was the little vagrant 
girl of whom we have spoken, or her sisters. 

“This stimulated his efforts, and after im- 
mense labor he finally brought to light the 
following striking facts as to this unhappy 
family : 

“Seven hundred and nine (709) descend- 
ants of Margaret and her sisters are accu- 
rately tabulated, whose names are mainly 
taken from public records. Of these, 91 
are known to be illegitimate, and 368 legiti- 
mate, leaving 250 unknown as to birth. 

“One hundred and twenty-eight (128) are 
known to be prostitutes, 18 kept houses of 
bad repute, and 67 were diseased, and 
therefore cared for by the public. Only 
22 ever acquired property, and eight of 
these lost what they had gained. One hun- 
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dred and forty-two (142) received out-door 
relief during an aggregate number of 734 
years; 64 were in the almshouses of the 
county, and spent there an aggregate num- 
ber of 96 years; 76 were publicly recorded 
as criminals, having committed 115 offenses, 
and been 116 years in jails and prisons. 
The crimes of the females were licentious- 
ness, and those of the males violence and 
theft. But the record we have quoted is 
merely their public history of criminality, 
which is necessarily very imperfect. Great 
numbers of the offenses of this wretched 
family were never entered on any court 
records, and hundreds were never even 
brought to trial. It is well known that this 
young ‘mother of criminals’ and her sisters 
have poured a stream of disease, licentious- 
ness, insanity, idiocy, pauperism, and crime 
over the county now for a hundred years. 
This fearful current has not yet ceased to 
flow, as some of the descendants in the 
sixth generation survive in our own House 
of Refuge. 

“Fifty per cent. of all direct female de- 
scendants of Margaret became prostitutes, 
and of the whole stock, from the age of 
twelve upward, fifty per cent. are found to 
to be of disreputable character. Murder 
or attempts to murder appear among the 
males in every generation except the sixth, 
where the children are not older than seven 
years. Forgery is found but once on their 
records. ‘Theft appears everywhere. 

“ Another appalling feature in this history 
of criminal inheritance is the disease spread 
through the county by these vagrant chil- 
dren, and the consequent lunacy, idiocy, 
epilepsy, and final weakness of body and 
mind which belong to inherited pauperism, 
transmitted to so many human beings. 

“Mr. Dugdale has traced still further the 
line, and makes it probable that the aggre- 
gate of the descendants of these vagrant 
children reaches the large amount of 1,200 
persons, living and dead. The cost of 
their almshouse relief he estimates at $15,- 
000, and their out-door relief at $32,250, to 
Ulster County ; the maintenance of the pris- 
oners of this family, at $100 per annum, as 
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$14,000; the cost of arrest and trial, at 
$100 for each case, as $25,000; the amount 
of property stolen and destroyed by them as 
$15,000 ; and so on in various items, until 
he reaches the sum of $1,023,600 as the 
cost to Ulster County and the State of New 
York for neglecting one vagrant child and 
her miserable little sisters.” 


In no country or in any age has there 
been a single charitable enterprise pro- 
ductive of so much practical, permanent, 
far-reaching good — moral, financial and 
political —as the Children’s Society 
of New York, the great prototype of the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Aid Society of San Fran- 
cisco. 

The power of preventive work among the 
young in that great metropolis may be seen 
in the fact that while the population in- 
creased from a little more than half a mil- 
lion in 1855 to 1,200,000 in 1880, juvenile 
commitments have not increased in number, 
which is equivalent to an actual shrinkage 
of about 60 per cent. from the proportion 
of twenty-five years ago. 

Mr. Brace, of the Children’s Aid Society 
of New York, says in relation to the work of 
1879: 7 

“ The average number in daily attendance 
in our twenty-one industrial schools was 
3,632, and the annual cost for each child, 
$19.69. The cost in 1878 for each child in 
the city schools of New York, not including 
rent, food, or clothing, was $38.41. In our 
‘lodging-houses,’ 13,652 boys and girls were 
fed, sheltered, and taught during the past year 
(1879), at an average cost to the public for 
each child for the year of $42.67. The to- 
tal number placed out Luring last year, mainly 
in western homes, was 3,713. ‘The average 
cost for railroad fares, clothing, food, salaries, 
etc., for each person, was $7.99+.” | Any one 
of these children placed in the San Fran- 
cisco Industrial School—the two years of 
preparation forthe State Prison and a subse- 
quent criminal career—would cost, according 
to the actual figures of the school, $601.10. ] 
2,912 children enjoyed the benefits of the 
New York Society’s summer home, at an 
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average cost of $1.89. Since 1853, the Aid 
Society of New York has sent into homes, 
principally in the West, about 70,000 chil- 
dren, rescued from the streets, from the 
poverty which goes hand in hand with vice, 
and from crime itself—saved to themselves 
and society. | 

It is certain that very few of these children 
have since gone wrong. Two or three of 
the western members of the National Prison 
Congress, held in New York, 1876, asserted 
that the homeless children sent West by the 
Children’s Aid Society of New York “ were 
filling western prisons and reformatories.” 
The Society’s experienced western agent was 
at once set to thoroughly examine the prisons, 
houses of refuge, and reformatories of the 
three States indicated—Michigan, Illinois, 
and Indiana. After thorough investigation 
in Illinois and Michigan, where over 10,000 
children were sent, not a single boy or girl, 
‘nor any record of one, sent out from the 
New York Society could be found in all 
their prisons and reformatories. In Indiana, 
where some 6,000 had gone, ove gi7/ was 


found in a reformatory, and four doys, the. 


latter only sentenced for vagrancy, and not 
considered very bad boys. Several of the 
western members afterwards wrote to Mr. 
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Brace that their assertions were on mistaken 
information, and expressed their entire ap- 
proval of the society’s plan. 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Aid Society is seek- 
ing to prosecute this great work on a basis 
proportioned to its veritable breadth and 
importance. If the State will take the 
work in hand, and render the existence of 
such a private charity unnecessary, of course 
the friends of the society can wish for 
nothing better—the end of their ambition 
will be happily reached. In the absence 
of this, the enterprise should be given either 
State aid, or such liberal private endowment 
as will insure it a certain and more adequate 
income. Grant it this essential to stability, 
breadth, and permanency, and there will 
be seen at once achievements which will 
gladden the hearts of all good people (tax- 
payers and philanthropists alike) in a steady 
and marked diminution of juvenile crimi- 
nality, and of the rampant “hoodlumism ” 
which is our peculiar curse, giving us a 
criminal population of extraordinary magni- 
tude—an element of the greatest danger to 
society and to the material welfare of the 
State. 

E. T. Doo.ey, 
Supt. Boys’ and Girls’ Aid Society. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


THE OVERLAND DINNER. 


THE revival of THE OvERLAND MONTHLY 
was made the occasion of the first purely 
literary dinner on the Pacific coast. To 
the thoughtfulness and generosity of Mr. 
Irving M. Scott of this city, the contributors 
to the magazine are indebted for the excep- 
tionally pleasant entertainment of December 
22nd. ‘The fifty or sixty invitations issued 
were to those who, both as contributors and 
as helpers in other ways, constituted the body- 
guard of the magazine; the majority were 
active contributors. Some of these were at 
a distance, and the whole gathering was 
the impromptu work of a few days; never- 
theless, some forty guests were present on 
a drizzling and disagreeable evening. ‘The 
invitations read as follows: 


Mr. and Mrs. Irving M. Scott, 
desiring to celebrate the revival of the 
Overland Monthly, 
request your presence at Dinner 
at thetr residence, 

507 Harrison Street, 

Friday, December twenty-second, 1882, 
at half-past five o'clock. 


The dinner, it may be confidently said, — 


was one of the pleasantest things of the 
kind—if not altogether the’ pleasantest— 
that has ever taken place on the coast. 
The geniality and delightful tact of the 
host; the mutual liking of the guests, some 
of whom had never met before, and others 
of whom were old companions in arms; the 
remarkable good management, by which, in 


spite of the impromptu nature of the affair, 
everything “went off” as comfortably and 
easily as if after extended drill;—all this 
combined to make it fairly an occasion with- 
out flaw, save only the absence of a few of 


the stanchest friends of the magazine; and 


almost every one of these was rep resented 
by letter. 
The arrangement of the table was as fol- 


lows: 


a E 
S 
— 
| Geo. B. Merrill. 
John Murray. 
Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper. William Keith. 
Miss Scott. Mrs. Webb. 
Theo. Wores. Dr. J. A. Benton. 
Mrs. Jos. Austin. Cc. T. H. Palmer. 
D. C. Richardson. Miss Kate M. B 
Prof. Kellogg Prof. R. Sill 


Miss Milicent Shinn. 
Irving M. Scott. 


Crane. Miss Ina Coolbrith. 
Mrs. Mary W.Glascock Warren Cheney. 
Tr. Jos. LeConte. W.M. Bunker. 
Dr. J. P. Widney Mrs. Marvy J. Field. 
A.A. Wheeler. Dr. B. P. Wall. 


Chas. 8S. Greene, 
Mrs. Shepard. 


~~) Alfred Wheeler. 
__| EB. Kirkpatrick. 
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A grizzly and railroad track, copied in 
flowers from the OVERLAND vignette, formed 
a most noticeable center-piece to the tables, 
which were set in Mr. Scott’s picture gallery. 


REMARKS OF MR. IRVING M. SCOTT, 


It is only a few days since the idea of 
having the contributors to the OVERLAND 


if 32.9 
= W.C. Bartlett. 
Miss Annie Lake. 
Mr. John Glasscock. 
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magazine meet on an occasion like this 
originated, and since that time what you 
see here to-night has been accomplished by 
the energy of its editor; and I think the 
fact that forty-two contributors have re- 
sponded in less than one week shows the in- 
terest that the people of California take in 
the magazine. ‘This dinner is a fraud: it is 
only a pretext to get you together in intel- 
lectual companionship, rather than to eat. 
There is nothing in it except what Califor- 
nia has produced: everything at this table 
is truly Californian. We have met here to- 
night that the contributors might meet each 
other, and if possible place that magazine 
where it belongs—in the front rank of our 
local literature. If there is a big pumpkin 
or a large crop of oranges, or a new strike 
in the mines, to be celebrated, or if some of 
the corporations of the country are to be at- 
tacked, we are always ready to respond, 
especially if it is a big dinner and a rich 
man giving it. Now, I think the time has 
come when we in California should place 
something else upon the pedestal to be 
worshiped besides gold, big pumpkins, and 
large crops of grain; that we should wor- 
ship the intelligence which enables us to 
raise big pumpkins rather than the pump- 
kins. With this sentiment we meet here to- 
night; and I hope that every year may find 
us together, making our very best efforts to 
lift up this magazine, and make it the repre- 
sentative of the ideas of the people of the 
Pacific coast. I want you all to feel, as con- 
tributors to the magazine, that the place be- 
longs to you now ; and to take part tn these 
exercises with the view of what it is to bring 
forth in the future. 

The first regular toast of the evening is 
“THE OVERLAND MONTHLY,” to. be. re- 
sponded to by Mr. Bartlett. 


REMARKS OF W. BARTLErT. 
Ladies and Gentlemen am reminded, by 
this early call, of an anecdote related in 
“Punch.” An English parson, catechising 
some boys, put the question, “*What is your 
duty to your neighbor?” One of the boys 
answered, “lo keep your eye on him.” 


While I was keeping my eye on Judge Boalt, 
my nearest neighbor, the other eye should 
have been kept on my neighbor opposite, 
who, behind a barricade of flowers, crowned 
by this bear, which was the symbol of old- 
time prosperity, has brought me to my feet 
for picket duty in advance of the “regu- 
lars.” ‘The occasion which has brought us 
together reminds some of us of another, 
eight or ten years ago, when President Gil- 
man invited friends and contributors to the 
OVERLAND to an informal meeting at his 
house, to consider ways and means for per- 
petuating the magazine. He took a deep 
interest in its prosperity, regarding it as an 
exponent of the best thought and literary 
life of this coast. His judgment was concur- 
rent with that of others, that the OVERLAND 
should not cease because its early editor had 
gone to the other side of the country. ‘The 
contributors who had done so much for it 
were still here. Not underrating what the 
first editor had done, these also had given 
it that distinctive literary character which 
gained for the monthly a reputation at home 
and abroad. It needed a foundation of 
capital. [am free to say that it never would 
have been discontinued had there been an 
endowment equal to the price of one race- 
horse in California! And the cost of a 
single race-horse would be sufficient to carry 
the OVERLAND on now for at least five 
years more. Horse literature is well enough 
in its way; but we need another kind of lit- 
erature for dessert, at least. I take a languid 
interest in hearing that aten-thousand-dollar 
horse has reduced the time on the turf by 
half a second. I should take an absorb- 
ing interest in the fact that ten thousand 
dollars had been contributed to make the 
OVERLAND run a little faster. No agency or 
instrument’on this coast has ever done more 
for its honor. If some have been slow to 
recognize that fact, it is no less a fact for all 
that. We need some perpetual influence 
to mellow the hard materialism incident to 
the development of a new country. There 
is something more to be done than the slash- 
ing down of forests, the washing down of 
hills for gold, or the furrowing of the valleys 
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for wheat. It is well that the grapes turn to 
purple on the hill-side. It is even better 
that there should be a ripening of intellect- 
ual fruit, quickening influences, a noble in- 
spiration, and high endeavor. Our gardens 
under sunny skies never cease to bud and 
blossom, neither ought this new garden of 
literature. Away up on the flanks of the 
Sierra, seven or eight thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, one may find the snow- 
plant, in the early summer, coming out of a 


cold and barren soil close by the melting _ 


snow drift. When the mountains begin to 
put off their robes of white and take on: 
those of emerald and purple, the snow-plant 
puts on its royal crimson—so rich in its local 
color, with such a poor environment, it never 
ceases to be an object of wonder and ab- 
sorbing interest. 

The OverkLAND has sprung, as it were, out 
of a new soil. It took on a local color and 
flavor, and it has never lost these. It won 
success in earlier and later times, because it 
maintained these characteristics. It took 
the unoccupied field in the commonwealth 
of letters. Men and women thought and 
wrote with the inspiration of a new environ- 
ment—and the new was better than the old. 
Its literature was fresh, original, and vigor- 
ous. It went into books. It was the medi- 
um by which one man at least made a nation- 
al reputation in literature. ‘There are some 
’ here who were present nearly fifteen years 
ago at the birth of the OverLAND. They 
know the pledges that were made, the plans, 
hopes, and steadfastness of its early friends. 
They could tell some tales of pioneer litera- 
ture if they would. ‘These sponsors re- 
deemed the pledge. ‘They saw that child 
of literature grow in the grace of comeliness 
and good behavior; and they are here to 
salute it as one on the threshold of maturity. 

I see here a number of gentlemen con- 
nected with the Uniyersity, an_ institution 
which from the first has had much to do 
in behalf of literature on this coast. There 


has at all times been a clear sympathy on 
the part of members of the faculty with the 
OVERLAND; it has, therefore, an honorable 
association with the University, not only 


because a former president, whom we would 
but could not retain, planned and wrought 
for it, but because, from time to time, pro- 
fessors have contributed valuable papers, and 
have never ceased to be interested in its for- 
tune. It was fitting that these two instru- 
mentalities should: thus be associated. It 
was most fitting that the literature and schol- 
arship of the University should be repre- . 
sented here. ‘The century plant blossoms 
here once in ten years. ‘This century plant 
of ours ought to bloom, fruit, and renew its 
life, with increased vitality, every year. To 
this end we have met together. It is an 
occasion for congratulation. What has been 
done is rather the earnest of what may be 
done in the coming years. ‘The south wind 
brings the fragrance of orange blossoms, and 
the north wind the balsam of the fir-tree. 
Let all breezes bring fragrance and prosperity 
for the OvERLAND. It has more than once 
been demonstrated in this State that the 
best honey is made from wild flowers. But 
whether from wild or tame, let the best, 
with strong, local flavors, be gathered for this 
magazine. 

I ought, ladies and gentlemen, to congrat- 
ulate you that our host has brought us 
together to enjoy his hospitality on so au- 
spicious an occasion. It is the tribute of 
affluence and honorable citizenship to liter- 
ature. -It is a sign of the good time coming, 
when wealth shall be more freely enlisted in 
behalf of literature and art.- There are 
great things to be done for both: the for- 
tunes of both advance or recede together. 
We have not seen our best days in this re- 
spect. Every great fortune here which be- 
stows nothing for the advancement of liter- 
ature and art is a misfortune. ‘The men 
of wealth have been slow to make their 
acknowledgments to the commonwealth 
which has so greatly enriched them. Here 
and there one has begun to plan munifi- 
cently. When one sees in the desert on 
our southern border the palm-tree lifting up 
its fronded head amid the wastes of sand, 
he knows that water is not far off. ‘The sol- 
itary palm is better than all the desert be- 
sides. Amid all the’ barrenness of its 
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environments, it is in some sense the prophet 
of fertility—of fructifying life amid the 
wastes, and of abundance just beyond. And 
in this new land, where there is so much 
waste, the man of fortune who plans liber- 
ally for literature and art is lifted up above 
his fellows. He is the herald and prophet 
of better things to come. We are growing 
out of a pioneer condition. We shall reap 
what we have planted. The OvERLAND 
has already matured many harvests. ‘This 
meeting to-night gives assurance that it is 
good for many more. We have salutations 
for all friends present, and warm greetings 
to send to the absent in all parts of the land. 
Our friend has suggested that everything 
which has been placed on this board to-night 
is of Californian origin—these tropical fruits, 
this pyramid of flowers crowned by this 
bear, these wines of many vintages, are 
of local color, flavor, and association. Yet 
because of it, they are the symbols of what 
is best in all lands under the sun. When 
you have given to the OVERLAND the best 
local flavor and color, the qualities and con- 
ditions are assured which will not only make 
its literature accepted as the best at home, 
but will make it current in all the common- 
wealth of letters. 


Mr. Scott: When the great overland rail- 
road was being built across the continent, 
they passed through some sections of the 
country yet controlled by the savages. It 
was a common incident for the laboring 
men to use their picks and barrows as weap- 
ons of defense. In our day and generation 
we have our Barrows to fill the breach 
against the invasions of savagery. ‘The next 
regular toast will be “The Place and Influ- 
ence of the Magazine,” responded to by the 
Kev. Mr. Barrows. 


REMARKS OF REV. MR. BARROWS. 


When King James the First of Scotland 
regained his liberty and took possession of 
his kingdom, he determined to restore to its 
pristine glory the realm which for many a 
year had been in the trough of a sea which 
could not much longer have been endured. 


He won his fair Joan of Somerset—his 
“nightingale,” as he called her—and an- 
nounced his future purpose in the character- 
istic utterance: ‘“‘I will make the key keep 
the castle, and the braken bush keep the cow, 
though I have to live the life of a dog to 
bring it about.” ‘There is no doubt that the 
sequel of his reign proves that he did verit- 
ably live the life of a dog in order to the 
accomplishing of his purpose, and that his 
motives were unstained and pure; but he 
was not perfect, and the exact line of duty 
he not always struck ; and when at the hand 
of the relentless Graham he fell never to 
rise, that 2oth of February bore witness to 
the triumph of brute force over moral ap- 
peals. In that hour, when the king’s life 
hung quivering before the menace of the 
sword, it was the brave Stratton who threw 
his own body between the king and his as- 
sassins, and the queenly Catherine who 
thrust her own arm “through the empty sta- 
ples to serve asa living bolt” to save the 
royal life. | 

The venture of 1868, in magazine history 
upon the Pacific coast, essayed the recla- 
mation of the public mind from the merely 
outward rush of business and the splendor 
of quickly acquired wealth, and the direct- 
ing of their attention to the necessities of 
that cultivation which might he induced 
within the covers of the now historic OvVER- 
LAND MONTHLY. .... The guidance given 
the magazine during the immediate years 
succeeding Bret Harte’s departure fell into 
honored hands, and we cannot accord too 
great praise to Bartlett and Avery and their 
able coadjutors. At a later stage, when all 
seemed well nigh given up, when to the mag- 
azine its 2oth of lebruary seemed to come 
as it did to King James the First, it was 
our honored host, Mr. Irving M. Scott, 
who, despairing of sufficient co-operation to 
render the life of the monthly secure, threw © 
himself and his substance into the breach to © 
ward off impending ruin; and it is the pres- | 
ent able editor who has acted the part of © 
Queen Catherine, and thrust her own hand , 
and pen into the vacant staples, and has now — 
bolted “The Californian” tothe historic name” 
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of other days, and presents for“this city and 
coast THE OVERLAND MONTHLY in its pris- 
tine hopefulness—the covers slightly differ- 
ent, the bear upon the track looking a trifle 
older than in 1868, as if he had been the 
patient witness of the lengthening of the Cen- 
tral Pacific across the continent, and as if he 
could suggest new and valuable thoughts 
from his experience of fifteen years. 

Magazine influence is twofold. It is the 
cultivator of the people. It brings into their 
families each month ideas and discussions, 
thoughtfully evolved solutions of important 
problems, which flit through the mind often- 
times as swallows fly through a building—in 
at the window, and then out again through a 
broken pane..... “The modern Quar- 
~ terlies,” writes President Porter of Yale Col- 
lege, ‘‘when they came into being, were an 
inevitable necessity. The ‘Edinburgh Re- 
view’ appeared as the organ of a progressive 
literary party, and it fitly ushered in the pres- 
ent century. ‘The influence of these reviews 
upon the intellectual habits of their readers, 
especially of those who have read them from 
their youth, has been’ not inconsiderable. It 
must be acknowledged,” he continues, “that 
periodicals (magazines) are in many respects a 
great intellectual convenience. They abbrevy- 
iate labor, and place the results of the re- 
search of a few at the service and disposal of 
the many. ‘They sometimes facilitate the re- 
search of the student, by directing him to the 
Original sources of which he may desire to 
avail himself. Oftentimes an article is bet- 
ter than a book—especially is this the case 
when the subject is out of our line, and we 
have time neither to look up authorities nor 
to study them.” Many of the most intelli- 
gent of readers are remote from libraries, 
and are unable to borrow or to purchase the 
books which furnish the information or the 
estimates which they desire. In all this is 
found a strong and indisputable argument 
for the magazine, and every word has added 
weight when applied to the OVERLAND. 

But the magazine has another power. It 
Stimulates expression of thought in minds it 
reaches. Some will not be content to be 
merely receptive. An article, an idea, drop- 


ped into the mind of some reader, becomes 
the crystallizing center for all possibilities of 


thought that are slumbering in the brain. 


Magazine life stimulates to literary pro- 
duction, therefore. It suggests not only pro- 
duction, but a type of composition that is 
“trenchant and antithetic; eloquent, able, 
condensed, guarded in assertion ; with quali- 
fied inductions, yet with bold and pithy 
declarations.” It instructs the mind to be 


The magazine thus becomes a source of 
culture in the State, of unparalleled impor- 
tance. It is not to be denied that when the 
term “culture” is used, it suggests to the 
general public offensive memories. No war 
between labor and capital was ever fiercer 
than that which has existed and still exists 
between the individualism which tends to 
limit one’s vision to one’s self, and center it 
upon material occupations and material sub 
stance, and the rising force of those who 
believe that the outward, the material, the 
merely individual, can only be rightly esti- . 
mated and assigned its true value by the 
inward development of the grander faculties 
of our being. Individualism, blind zeal for 
the outward thing we call wealth or power, 
the purely objective side of possession, over- 
tops, and is by no means patient with, that 
evolution of mind-substance, that subjective 
process, which locates value and acquire- 
ments within, not without, and which, though 
poor in purse, rules the ages, controls 
dynasties, shapes diplomacy, founds peoples, 
not on the skeleton alphabet of dollars and 
cents, but upon the constructive literature of 
thought, expressed in poetry or prose. It 
reduces the one-sidedness of a community 
toa minimum. It counteracts material ab- 
sorption. It teaches men to regard the lat- 
ter as a means, not an end, and to learn the 
true rule, and to practice it, that 

** By the soul 

Only the nations shall be great and free.” 

Arnold puts into the mouth of culture the 
following diatribe concerning the materialis- 
tic conception of possessions and welfare: 
“Consider these people, their way of life, 
their habits, their manners, the very tones of 
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their voice. Look at them attentively, ob- 
serve the literature they read (if they read 
any), the things that give them pleasure, the 
words which come forth from their mouths, 
the thoughts which make the furniture of 
their minds—would any amount of wealth 
be worth having with condition that one was 
to be like this? Thus,” he continues, “cul- 
ture begets dissatisfaction, which is of the 
highest possible value in stemming the com- 
mon tide of men’s thoughts in a wealthy 
and industrious community, and which saves 
the future, as one may hope, from being 
wholly materialized and vulgarized, if it can- 
not save the present.” Such words as these 
are a full illustration of our theme. On the 
Pacific coast we have possibilities and re- 
sources which no extravagance of expression 
can overstate. We have rare men and 
women of ability and enterprise. We have 
wealth and material power, which is to make 
this city the New York of the West, and 
which will challenge comparison with any 
other section of the civilized world. We 
could hardly be blamed did we worship even 
more than we do our material opportunities, 
our enterprise, our achievements. Indeed, 
on this continent it can be said of us, as it 
is remarked of England, and with greater 
emphasis, that “we are too largely idol 
worshipers without knowing it. We wor- 
ship freedom, the right to do every man as 
he chooses, careless oftentimes whether the 
thing we choose to do be good or not. We 
worship railroads, steam, coal, our liberty, 
our bodily vigor, our population—as if these 
make a nation’s greatness. In hot pursuit 
of these things, we rush on as if they were 
synonymous with national strength and in- 
dividual prosperity.” Wordsworth declared 
against this outward value, regardless of the 
inward cultivation and worth, in his poetic 
line— 


‘* Plain living and high thinking are no more.” 


We would not be misunderstood in these 
utterances. We have no contention with 
wealth and material power. Far from it. 


The true, honest business man is to us an 
object of ever-increasing admiration. Some- 


thing akin to adoration fills our mind as we 
witness his career or lament his too early de- 
parture from earthly accomplishment. But 
itis the man, not the outward possession, 
we admire. .... 

We hail, therefore, with unmixed delight 
the beginning of the new era, the advanc- 
ing culture, which the reproduction of THe 
OVERLAND MONTHLY introduces for the year 
1883. May its success be equal to the 
palmiest days of other eras, and yet more 
abundant. It will sail through the narrow 
passage of criticism, with Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis threatening. .... Letting it alone 
will be worse than the greatest denuncia- 
tion, and that condition it should be ours to 
avoid. ° Through good report and evil re- 
port it should be the purpose of all men 
who have the welfare of their children and 
the State in view to give it personal encour- 
agement, sympathy, and material aid as it 
may require; to open advances for its en- 
trance into the families and communities 
of this commonwealth ; to feel the necessity 
for its growth and power for the future of our 
coast; to help to guide it in its literary and 
its more miscellaneous attempts; to speak 
well of it as it commends itself to their re- 
gard (for if we do not think well of our 
own, we may be sure the stranger will not 
feel disposed to value it); to put it and keep 
it on a basis where it can command the best 
talent, the highest cultivation, the widest ex- 
perience in the field of letters, the most at- 
tractive and healthful articles for its columns. 
In point of literary merit in its contributions, 
we should see to it that no magazine sur- 
passes it: and what of money or personal 
influence is needed, the people of California 
can well afford to furnish; for the interest 
from such an investment is untold in the 
education of the present and coming gener- 
ations, and in the preservation and _protec- 
tion of all material industries within our 
border. Proper success will not perch upon. 
the banners of the OVERLAND, nor will the 
best type of co-operation be secured, by glo- 
rification meetings or glowing pictures of 
what might and ought to be. It will come 
only by resolute and wise push of the whole 
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enterprise along the entire line; a union 
and persistence that quails at no obstacles, 
and is satisfied with no minimum success ; a 
holding to the purpose of maintaining the 
quality of the magazine at the highest 
notch, and of recommending it to public fa- 
vor by the breadth and wisdom of its pro- 
ductions and the entire unanimity of its 
patrons. To this accomplishment we shall 
need the patience which is born of love, the 
foresight which is the inheritor of experience 
—the wisdom which is, according to Sol- 
omon, “the principal thing.” Though we 
may accept the statement of Carlyle, that 
“sunrise is often lovelier than noon,” and 
that “the first stage is not fulfillment, but is 
enhanced by the colors of hope,” yet we may, 
with the greatest confidence, welcome sun- 
rise and the noon in the OVERLAND journey, 
fully believing that its sunset, when its work 
is done, will find no equal radiance to that 
which shall stream in from the western sea 
and through the Golden Gate upon an empire 
it has helped to found and the generations 
it has helped to train. 


“The Magazine as a Social Force.” 


REMARKS OF HON, W, W. CRANE, 


Our worthy host has expressed surprise 
at the possibility of getting together so many 
persons interested in the magazine upon 
such short notice. I must say, however, that 
even on this short notice, so far as eating a 
good dinner is concerned, in that particular 
we appear to be great social forces. What I 
had hoped to say in a feeble way on the 
subject upon which I am requested to speak 
has been so eloquently expressed by Dr. 
Barrows, that I really feel there is nothing 
more to say. When we are speaking of so- 
cial questions, when we are discussing these 
profound problems, we are apt to think of 
general causes operating on society; but I 
discover, the older I get, that, after all, the 
question comes back to the individual him- 
self—everything must be evolved at the first 
from himself. What is it, after all, that ts 
the most potent force in human nature? It 
is the desire for expression. I recollect 


many years ago attempting to read a system 
of German philosophy, in which, as is usual- 
ly the case, the author commenced at the 
very foundation of things. He said that the 
irresistible impulse of man was to master the 
forces of nature, and also to master his fel- 
lows; but the limitations on his action were 
so great that he could accomplish but little 
individually, and therefore he was compelled 
to supplement himself with the forces of so- 
ciety. But it seems to me that a still greater 
force operating in human nature is the desire 
of expression. It is not expression simply 
in words, but it is expression in some form— 
in deeds, in stone, in wood, in art, in music, 
as well as in words. Literature is but one 
form of expression. You recollect, perhaps, 
the story that is told in Gil Blas, where the 
three students were journeying to Salamanca, 
and stopping by the wayside, they saw a stone 
with this legend engraved on it: “ Here lies 
the soul of Gil Perez.” They went on to 
the inn and stayed there all night. But one 
of them thought over this, and said to him- 
self, “What does this mean?” And so, during 
the night, he went back and turned over the 
stone, and theréhe found a purse of money. 
This was the soul of Gil Perez. There was 
the expression of that man. We put our 
souls into the work that we do, whether that 
work is in words alone, or whether it is in 
action: through one or the other we must 
shape our expression. There is our individ- 
uality. When we look at the dome of St. 
Peter’s in Rome, we see the soul of Michael 
Angelo; and when we gaze at the lofty 
spires and the infinite intricacies and rich- 
ness of the cathedral at Cologne, we see the 
expression of that man whose name is now 
unknown, but whose idea has been built upon 
and followed for six hundred years. I have 
heard it suggested—but when I speak of it 1 
hope my geological friends will not criticise 
it too closely—that the gold in our mountain 
streams came first from the vapors of the sea, 
which ascended to heaven, were wafted to 
the Sierras, condensed, and finally penetrated 
into fissures and down into the depths. It 
is dug up by the miners, and becomes the 
riches of the world. Now, in this commu- 
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nity of California, we may say that the 
thoughts that are scattered.here and there 
among various individuals—the poet, the 
artist, the thinker, the philosonher—are like 
the vapors referred to. These are wafted to- 
gether, as it were; they are lodged in the 
magazine—that is the great fissure ; there we 
find the intellectual gold of the coast. It 
cannot be considered in itself so much a 
social force as a concentrator, a conduit, as 
it were, for the intellectual forces of the com- 
munity. And so we may look on this maga- 
zine as a fissure in the intellectual strata, if 
I may use the expression, wherein is lodged 
now, and will be in the future, the intellect- 
ual treasures that we hope may always rich- 
ly abound in this community. 


“Science and Literature.” 


PROF. JOSEPH LE CONTE’S REMARKS. 


It seems to me that we, the friends and 
well-wishers of this new enterprise, here to- 
gether assembled, are the representatives of 
the tendency of the present age, and much 
more so of the good age which is coming. 
We are representatives of many pursuits and 
many kinds of intellectual activity, especially 
those strongly contrasted kinds, science and 
literature; but we come together with one 
common object. Now, science and litera- 
ture are the twin daughters of culture—twin 
sisters long estranged from one another, but 
gradually coming nearer and nearer together 
with a common object in view, namely, the 
elevation of our humanity. Now, this has 
not always been so. Only a few years ago 
these two sisters were far apart, distrustful 
and even contemptuous of one another. 
Only a few years ago—a century or so—the 
literature of the world, like that of Johnson 
or Addison, bore no mark of the scientific 
tendency of the age. The science of that 
time also, like that of Newton or Dalton, 
bears no mark of sympathy with the literary 
developments of the period. How is it 
now? At the present time the best litera- 
ture, the poetry of Tennyson and of Long- 
fellow, is freighted with the best scientific 
thought. Not obtruded, indeed, but under- 


lying and informing. So also the best 
science of the period—the science of Tyn- 
dall, of Helmholtz, of Newcombe, and of 
Gray—is all aglow with imagination, all 
sparkling with the splendor of diction—again 
not obtruded—kept in abeyance to scientific 
thought, but transfiguring, beautifying, glori- 
fying. It must be so. It is the necessary 
result of general education. There was a 
time when there was no generally educated 
public to which science and literature ap- 
pealed. Science appealed to scientific men, 
comparatively few in number; literature also 
appealed to literary men, comparatively few 
in number; but now there is an educated 
public that both must appeal to, and this 
educated public cares little about details, 
but it wants only the best results. But there 
is another reason for this. It has come to 
be more and more understood and_appre- 
ciated that a general culture is necessary, 
not only for the sake of intellectual symme- 
try, but also on account of the mutual help 
which each faculty receives from all others. 
We would cultivate science on the one hand, 
and on the other imagination, not only be- 
cause both are good, and therefore we would 
like to have both, and thus make our natures 
symmetrical, but also because it is impossi- 
ble to reach the highest scientific thought 
unless we cultivate the imagination; it is 
impossible to reach the most effective results 
of imagination except through the discipline 
of scientific method. Imagination quickens 
scientific thought; science, on the contrary, 
checks the too great extravagance of un- 
bridled imagination, and these must be 
united if we would reach the best results of 
culture. 

I said a little while ago that this gradual 
coming together of science and literature is 
comparatively a modern thing; but if we 
look away back to the Greek times, we find 
the very ideal toward which we now look 
actually realized among them. In the best 
Greek cultured society the whole thought 
and taste of the age was embodied in each 
cultured man, and it seems to me that the 
splendid results of Greek culture are due to 
this fact. Sophocles was not only a drama- 


tist, but knew all the science of his time; 
Aristotle was not only a scientist, but he was 
also a philosopher and a critic of art. It 
would seem, therefore, that this plant of cul- 
ture grew rapidly, reached one stage of its 
progress, flowered and fruited, but alas! be- 
cause it was so quick in its growth, it ex 
hausted itself in fruiting, and died. But its 
seed remained. It again sprung up, and has 
been growing for the last two thousand 
years. It has been growing in all directions; 
pushing its branches in the most diverse 
ways, and is even now making ready again 
for flowering and fruiting. And may we 
not believe that this time it will be like a 
perennial tree, fruiting and flowering every 
year, unexhausted and inexhaustible? As in 
the one case, rapid growth and simple struc- 
ture was followed quickly by decay, so in 
the other, in proportion as its growth has 
been long, in proportion as its elements are 
more various, in the same proportion, evi- 
dently, will be the length of its life; and if 
it only unite within itself all the elements of 
humanity, then uts life will be co-extensive 
with the life of humanity itself. 

Only last night I heard a gentleman now 
present say, that if a subject was proposed 
to a man with whom he was well acquainted, 
he readily anticipated how he would treat 
it. | suspect, therefore, that a good many 
here present already suspect the direction 
in which I am drifting. I am sure that the 
gentleman to whom I refer already antici- 
pates that I see in all this an illustration of 
the law of evolution. For what is evolution? 
Evolution is a process of successive differ- 
entiations and integrations; and every differ- 
entiation is for the purpose of gathering and 
preparing material for integration upon a 
higher and nobler plane. Now in the most 
perfect type of evolution these two processes 
go constantly together, and the growth is 
steadily progressive. But in the higher 
kinds of evolution and in the progress of 
man there are periods of differentiation and 
gathering of materials, and periods of inte- 
gration and unification on a higher plane— 
periods of growth and periods of fruitage. 
I can make myself clearer by some exam- 
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ples. ‘The human race, commencing from 
a common origin, was soon scattered, each 
tribe separated and isolated; and yet not too 
much isolated, so as to be cut off from the 
influence of others. In these cradles of 
civilization the development of the races 
and the formation of national character 
took place, some in one direction and some 
in another, until these different characters 
were developed to their highest degree; and 
then comes the process of integration. 
Every nation now brings its precious matter 
into the common fund, and thus only can 
the highest type of humanity be reached. 
The ideal nation must combine everything 
that is valuable in any race-and in any nation. 
Another illustration: All individuals also 
commence alike. It is possible that the eye 
of the mother may detect a difference be- 
tween babies, but we who are not mothers 
cannot see any difference. ‘They are all 
alike. Then from this common original, 
isolated within the walls of the sanctuary of 
the household, inclosed as it were in an egg- 
shell, necessary for intellectual embryonic 
development, isolated and_ separate, the 
process of intellectual growth goes on, some 
in one direction and some in another; the 
individuality is developed to the highest 
degree; but at a certain point, not too early, 
not prematurely, all of these perfected re- 
sults must be brought in contact and put 
into the common fund of society, and thus 
only the highest society can be formed. 
So it is, it seems to me, with culture. Com- 
mencing with Greek unity, it differentiated 
first into science, literature, and art, then 
into all the different departments of each 
of these in order to perfect details. And 
now at last must come the union of all 
these in a common culture. It is impossi- 
ble that the best results of culture can be 
attained in any other way. 

Or I might put it still another way. This 
is sometimes called a hard-working age. 
It is a hard-working age. It is an age 
in which the struggle for life becomes 
greater and greater, until it is hard to see 
what will be the final result. But it 
seems to me that the solution of the prob- 
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lem is in the direction in which we have 
been looking. Life is not only a season of 
work, it is also a season of noble enjoyment 
and worship. We never can attain this 
until all departments of intellectual activity 
are combined ; until the law of mutual help 
that I spoke of shall prevail—help between 
nations, mutual help between individuals, 
men and women, mutual help between all 
departments of intellectual activity. Our 
race was put here on this earth naked, 
houseless, exposed to what seems an un- 
friendly environment. It must make its 
own environment. The race has made its 
own environment—customs, habits, laws, 
government, political institutions, science, 
art, religion: it has made these its most 
important environment. In other words, 
it cannot live beastlike in the open air: it 
must build a house, not only for protecting, 
but also in which to enjoy life, and to wor- 
ship the author of our being. 

Now, the Greeks built such a house, and 
in it they enjoyed life; in it they also wor- 
shiped the God of Nature in their own way; 
but the house became soon too small for the 
rapidly growing humanity. It must be pulled 
down; it has been pulled down and de- 
stroyed. And now we are scattered abroad 
in all directions, gathering material and fin- 
ishing details, and in the mean time living in 
shanties. But now at last it seems to me we 
are bringing together these details with the 
purpose of building up a great and glorious 
temple. Already has commenced the laying 
of the foundations of that temple. Already 
I see in the air its glittering dome and its 
splendid spires. Alas! it is only in the air. 
But remember, never temple was built on 
solid ground until first it was butlt in the atr. 


- Clear conception must precede true execu- 


tion. 

Now, I am sure that this which I have giv- 
en is the tendency of the intellectual move- 
ment of the age. I believe that the true 
mission of such an enterprise as that we in- 
augurate to-night is to help on this consumma- 
tion. I am not so foolish as to imagine that 
we, assembled here together, are to bring 
on the golden age—that we shall indeed 


build this glorious temple. But at least we 


may add our mite—we may at least bring a 
few bricks for the building. 


“Our Readers.” 


REMARKS BY JUDGE BOALT. 


I learn from what our kind host has said, 
and from the toast to which he has requested 
me to respond, that I am the only reader 
present; all the rest are contributors. I 
had hoped that the contributors read each 
other’s articles. The reflection that I am 
the only reader among so many contribu- 
tors is not calculated to inspire any particular 
courage. I hope, therefore, that I, stand- 
ing here alone among you, will be tenderly 
treated. But outside, I am not alone 
There are plenty of readers who are not 
here. ‘The constituency which I represent 
is large and it is rapidly growing, and I hope 
the next time the magazine’s friends meet 
that that constituency will require more than 
one to make response for it. I think it is 
a good plan to have a toast*to the readers of 
the magazine. It strikes me that it is a 
good omen that the readers should be con- 
sulted. I think I have known in my ex- 
perience quite a number of magazines that 
have departed this life too early because they 
followed the cranks of their conductors rath- 
er than the wishes of their readers. It isa 
good plan to look to the readers as well as 
to the contributors. I do not sympathize 
with that view which takes the editor and the 
editorial sanctum as comprising the magazine. 
You must take the readers into account, 
upon whom ultimately must depend the 
success or welfare of your magazine. I do 
not pretend to be aware of the thoughts of 
my constituency; I cannot tell you how 
they will behave, but I am sure they will 
behave pretty nearly as well as you will. 
But I say it seems to me to be wise to con- 
sider the readers. The fact is, when you 
get down to the bottom, the readers make 
the magazine. We have you write; we 
tell you to write, and we don’t care to read 
you if you don’t write what we want. It is 
a great mistake not to consider the readers. 


| 


Contributors put too much on themselves ; 
there is too much said in favor of the 
creative faculty, and too little in favor of the 
receptive faculty. It is as good to be able 
to understand a good thing and to know a 
good thing, a fine thing, or a beautiful 
thing, as it is to create it; and it requires the 
same faculty which enables the author to 
create it. You might say, perhaps, that 
there was more labor to the man who cre- 
ated a thing that was worthy of appreciation, 
but I assure you it is a good deal of labor 
to hunt up something that is worthy of appre- 
ciation and applause. I was just saying that 
the readers make the magazine—they make 
all art. Now here is a painting by Crayon ; 
he handles colors as if he had squeezed a 
rainbow into vials, and understood their in- 
most nature, and as if he were entitled to 
play with sunbeams. He has a faculty of 
drawing a sprig or a leaf in such fashion 
that they look like the escaped toys of some 
vagrant breeze. Well, what makes Crayon 
paint so deliciously? It is because he has 
my warm sympathy and appreciation. Just 
so with Viola: he never would pour out 
such delicious sounds unless it were for my 
urging him and appreciating. him into sud- 
den enthusiasm, when melody runs from 
him like a brook. So it is with allart. I 
want to say right here, You need not be 
afraid that if you appreciate your readers 
they will fail to appreciate you. One great 
error is in the fear of overshooting. I have 
heard a great many men in California speak- 
ing of overshooting their audiences, but in 
my brief experience I have never discovered 
that these unlucky marksmen were too 
numerous. The reason why these over- 
shooters do not hit is because there is not 
force enough in their balls to cause them to 
ricochet after they first strike the ground. 
We are going to read other magazines; we 
are going to compare one with the other; we 
are going to keep you up as well as we can 
toyourwork. Butdonotbeafraid. Appre- 
ciation is like art; it is like everything else 
worth having ; it takes a long time to get it. 
One brave endeavor must follow another 
brave endeavor; it is long and sometimes 
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tedious work. A man’s successes may be 
said to consist of his casualties—a poem, 
or an essay, or a piece of music; every 
time you shoot well you wing somebody, and 
by and by your wounded will make a room- 
ful. That is the way appreciation comes; 
it is the only way it ought to come. But 
only being a reader, I ought not to spend so 
much time. I can only say, on behalf of 
the readers, I wish you all success. I wish’ 
you the brightest welfare, and I hope you 
will deserve the brightest welfare. I wish 
to thank you for being, as it were, invited 
in here as a sort of a masculine midwife at 
the new birth of the magazine that is to 
wear a crown that is already famous; and if 
pluck and that undying bravery that is not 
afraid of obstacles will win, I know you will 
have success. 


“The Publishers of the OVERLAND.” 


REMARKS OF HON. J. H. CARMANY. 


It is just seven years since the publication 
of THE OVERLAND MONTHLY ceased. It 
was published for a period of seven and a 


half years—from July, 1868, to the close of 


1875—the whole series numbering fifteen 
volumes, of which Mr. Roman published 
the first two. Of its inception, Mr. Roman 
can fully acquaint you, but it remains for 
me to give you a brief history of its rise and 
fall. This will necessarily lead me to speak 
more particularly of Mr. Harte, around 
whom, I must admit, centered all the phe. 
nomenal success that was attained by this 
literary undertaking. At the time I pur- 
chased this periodical from Mr. Roman, 
some little difficulty was experienced about 
the retention of Mr. Harte as editor. Why 
he was disposed to hold off or be somewhat 
indifferent I cou!d never learn; but it was 
finally satisfactorily adjusted by the media- 
tion of Mr. George B. Merrill, a most inti- 
mate friend of Mr. Harte’s at that time. 
As the publication of the third volume pro- 
ceeded, I became fully aware of the control- 
ling literary position Mr. Harte occupied 
towards the magazine, which finetly so 
strongly developed itself through his sudden 
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popularity that the importance of his re- 
maining with the magazine was a constant 
subject of anxious thought on my _ part. 
The production of those unique and truly 
wonderful Californian sketches, commenc- 
ing with “The Luck of Roaring Camp,” 
attracted marked attention in the literary 
world; but it was not until “Plain Language 
from Truthful James” made its appearance 
that he advanced to the foremost rank of 
literary fame. In this connection it may be 
stated that those remarkable sketches, which 
all pronounce the best work of his life so 
far —viz., “The Luck of Roaring Camp,” 
“The Outcasts of Poker Flat,” ‘* Miggles,” 
“The Idyl of Red Gulch,” * Brown of Cal- 
averas,” and “’Tennessee’s Partner,” and the 
poems of “San Francisco from the Sea,” 
“Her Letter,” “The Mountain Heart’s-ease,” 
“Dow’s Flat,” “Chiquita,” “Jim,” and 
others—all appeared before ‘‘The Heathen 
Chinee,” and the latter, under one impulsive 
public movement, carried him up with the 
tide. It was published inthe fifth volume, 
which was the last under his editorial care. 
When the halls of Congress resounded with 
the apt words of the poem; when the literary 
world deluged the author and publisher 
with the most complimentary letters; when 
the news agents in the East doubled their 
orders for the magazine—it was then that the 
most serious notes of alarm reached the ears 
of the publisher. While the wave of popu- 
larity was rising higher and higher, Bancroft 
& Co. were desirous of purchasing the maga- 
zine, tor which I did not and would not name 
a price, being so well satisfied with the prop- 
erty: all of which received Mr. Harte’s in- 
dorsement, though he would not at that 
time give me any assurance of remaining; 
and while Mr. Roman was constantly in- 
quiring about its rapidly increasing circula- 
tion, and regretting that he had sold it to 
me, the East was becoming more and more 
clamorous to acquire this new and rising lit- 
erary star. Letters from all the prominent 
publishers sought his services. I remember 


an offer from Horace Greeley of fifty dollars 
per letter, no matter as to length or subject. 
I was cognizant of the telegraphic arrange- 


ment to dramatize “The Luck” for Mr 
Barrett. The negotiation was closed by 
his asking me, ‘Shall I ask $2,500?” to 
which I answered, ‘“‘ Yes”; which he did, but 
the work remains to be done to this very 
day. As admiring visitors reached our city, 
Harte was sought after and lionized; among 
them came one Colonel Head, of Chicago, 
who became warmly attached to him, and 
was most anxious to “locate” him in that 
city. Iam satisfied that, when Mr. Harte 
finally left, he had no settled convictions 
where he would make his abiding place in 
the East, though Chicago was the ostensible 
locality; for shortly before leaving he asked 
me what I would take for the OvERLAND 
(I naming $13,000 as the price); and the 
subsequent action of prominent citizens of 
Chicago, under the guidance of Colonel 
Head, upon Mr. Harte’s arrival in that city, 
fully convinces me that he was delegated to 
ascertain what the publication could be 
bought for, with a view to its removal to 
Chicago. Further proof of this is found in 
the fact that at that famous dinner projected 
in his honor, at which he did not appeaf, 
the sum of $15,000 was distributed in 
checks of $500 apiece, under thirty covers, 
as a surprise to the distinguished guest, as 
the sum requisite to accomplish this removal. 


Harte was always a slow ‘producer of ° 


“copy,” as we printers coldly and unartisti- 
cally term it. When he announced the fact 
that he wanted space for a sketch in the next 
issue, I plied him early and late, so as to 
make it possible to complete the magazine 
at the stated monthly date for its issuance. 
As an example of the great attention he gave 
to his productions, particularly in closing 
them, I submit some “proof” of his which I 
came across the other day. 

It is a fine point to decide whether the 
critical transition period of the magazine from 
Mr. Roman into my hands—for I question 
whether another number would have been 


issued after the close of the first year of its 


existence if I had not purchased it —did or 
did not give Mr. Harte the full measure of 
his opportunity for literary fame. ‘The oppor- 
tunity would at least have been delayed, and 
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perhaps have passed forever. It has been 
often asserted that I did not appreciate Mr. 
Harte, and that I, more than any one, was 
the cause of his leaving. When the wave of 
popularity was mounting higher and higher, 
I suggested to him that we take a trip East 
on a lecture tour, the financial management 
to be in my hands.. He was quite pleased 
with the idea, and I have no doubt we would 
have returned with increased fame for him 
and greater prosperity for the magazine. I 
would have given but one opportunity to each 
community to see and hear him, thus un- 
doubtedly making a grand success. Mr. 
Bartlett, Mr. Williams, and several others 
kindly consented to manage the magazine in 
the meantime. but the plan failed; and as 
a final proposition, being so well assured of 
the success of the publication under his edi- 
torial care, I offered him a salary of $5,000 
per annum, payable monthly; $100 for every 
story,and $100 for every poem he contributed, 
together with a quarter interest in the maga- 
zine. 
It has been asserted, with a great deal of 
truth, that the OvERLAND evolved a new liter- 
ature of this western world; to the establish- 
ment of which, from a less artistic point of 
view, though quite solid in its nature, I con- 
tributed no less a sum than $25,000 over 
and above all receipts of its publication; and 
the entire right, title, and interest of which — 
for a not quite corresponding sum of money! 
—I now vest in the brilliant and persevering 
young editor, who, I hope, will be able to 
bring it to its full standard of excellence and 
consequent financial success. 


* Our Poets.” 


MISS COOLBRITH S POEM. 


To worthier hands this task should fall 
Than mine—the least among you all, 


In Eastern lands, to the great kings 

Of old, the precious offerings, 

The frankincense, and balm, and myrrh, 
Were borne by th’ noblest messenger, 
Greater the kings of Thought’s domain ; 
Than royal blood, the royal brain— 
Which rules no single, feeble clime, 
Unbound of place, or tongue, or time, 


The world yet swaying, when the clay 
Which shrined it here has passed away ! 
Then to these loftier monarchs stll, 
How proud indeed the hand to fill 
And bear the cup should be—to raise 
And bind upon their brows the bays! 
‘‘Our poets.”’ Do we claim alone 
What time and country make our own? 
Ilear but the ech ves, faint and few, 
Struck from our western lyre?—too new 
And strange, as yet, with voice and word 
To sound the full, harmonious chord. 
Not so: from the far past, else dumb 
And sealed to us, their voices come. 
seyond the mystic veil of death 
They sound the words of hore and faith. 
About our daily pathways, clear 
And sweet, their living tones we hear; 
They lend our groping fancy wings 
To soar aloft with nobler things; 
They lift the lonely heart; they give 
The sinking soul new strength to live. 


Beneath these golden western skies, 
Who knows what later bard may rise— 
What king of Song, to which our own 
Is but the feeble undertone, 

The faint bird-twitterings of morn, 

kre melody’s full burst is born; 

Is as the tender, slender shoot 

Pushed upward from the buried root, 
To that which in its crowning hour 
Unfolds the full and perfect flower. 


Hail to the Master! In what far, 
lim hour may rise his natal star! 
Within whose sleeping brain lies furled 
The epic of our fair New World. 

His be our unwon laurels; his 

The perfect music which we miss, 

Set to the onward march sublime 

Of Progress with the steps of Time. 
master touch! master voice ! 
Hlow shall thy world in thee rejoice— 
Worthy by Homer’s self to stand 

And clasp divinest Shakspere’s hand. 


Prof. Kellogg, in a very happy speech, re- 


~ sponded to the toast, “The Friends of the 


OVERLAND,” recalling the chief names that 
had been associated with the magazine as 
benefactors—Mr. Roman and Mr. Carmany 
as publishers; Mr. Harte, Mr. Avery, and 
Mr. Bartlett as editors; Gov. Stanford, Mr. 
Ralston, Mr. Baker, and others who had 
given financial help; and concluded with a 
warm expression of gratitude to the host of 
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the evening, saying that he should like to be 
able to ask for three cheers for Irving M. 
Scott, but would confine himself to moving 
a vote of thanks, which was immediately 
given with great enthusiasm. 


TELEGRAM FROM PRESIDENT GILMAN. 
BALTIMORE, Mp., Dec. 21st, 1882. 

-Irvinc M. Scort, San Francisco. 

May the OVERLAND live a thousand years 


and prosper. 
D. C. GILMAN. 


LETTER FROM GOVERNOR PERKINS. 
SACRAMENTO, CAL., Dec. 22nd, 1882. 
IrvinG M. Scott, Esq., San Francisco. 

Dear Sir: Your kind invitation to attenda 
dinner on the 21st inst., for the purpose of 
celebrating the revival of THE OVERLAND 
MOonTHLY, reached me this morning. It cer- 
tainly must have been sent overland; and as 
our to-morrows never come, so our yesterdays 
never return ; therefore, to-day leaves me with 
regrets. I have not only lost a feast that ele- 
vates the mind, but that higher, nobler flow 
of soul which springs therefrom. 

What compensation is left me? The 
knowledge that our OVERLAND MONTHLY still 
exists. It has witnessed the departure to ‘‘a 
land beyond the skies” of many a loved con- 
tributor ; its pages have told in words of sor- 
row the pain and grief their absence has pro- 
duced: but we would continue its existence 
as an old, tried, and true friend, always wel- 
come, and ever certain of a Californian greet- 
ing, and you know what that is—it is the 
strong clasp of an earnest man, tempered 
with the constancy and devotion which are 
the attributes of a true woman. Success to 
THE OVERLAND MONTHLY. 

Yours truly, 
GEO. C. PERKINS. 


LETTER FROM HON. HORACE DAVIS. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 21st, 1882. 
Irvinc M. Scorrt, Esa. 
My Dear Sir: tam sorry I must decline 


your kind invitation to dinner, on Friday 
evening, to celebrate the revival of the OvER- 
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LAND. A previous engagement will abso- 
lutely forbid my being present. The maga- 
zine has my most hearty wishes for its success. 
There is ample field for a publication of 
this sort, which shall express the best thought 
of this coast, and there is every reason why 
it ought to succeed. It will bring out the 
best literary talent of this community; its 
columns will be a medium for the discussion 
of the great interests, social and national, of 
our people. It should rank with the Acad- 
emy of Sciences and public libraries, our 
Mechanics’ Institute and our School of Art, 
as among the elevating, humanizing influ- 
ences of a new community; and as such, it 
deserves a hearty support. Regretting that 
I cannot be with you, I am, with a renewal 
of my best wishes for the OVERLAND, 


Yours very truly, 
HORACE DAVIS. 


DR. STILLMAN’S LETTER. 
LuGONIA, SAN BERNARDINO County, 
Dec. 22nd, 1882. 
Mr. Irvinc M. Scotr AND WIFE. 

Dear Friends: Your kind invitation to 
me to join you in celebrating the revival of 
THE OVERLAND MONTHLY reached me last 
evening, too late to enable me to meet you 
this afternoon, or even toreach you with my 
regrets; but it is not too late to serve as a 
harbinger of spring to our old favorite, THE 
OVERLAND MONTHLY. May its luck in the 
future be better than that of ‘Roaring 
Camp.” 
Yours, 

J. D. B. STILLMAN. 


PROF. HILGARD’S LETTER. 
BERKELEY, Dec. 21st, 1882. 
Hon. Irvinc M. Scorrt. 
Dear Sir: I sincerely regret that the 
state of my health will not permit me to be 
present at the dinner in honor of the re- 
vival of the OVERLAND. I cannot, however, 


allow the opportunity to pass without ex- 
pressing the pleasure it gives me to see that 
honored name about to take its place once 
more in the galaxy of American magazines. 
Having been one of a group of mourners, 
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who, in 1875, met at the old editorial rooms 
in the hope of devising means to prevent 
the then impending suspension of the OvER- 
LAND, I would have been particularly pleased 
to join its friends on the present occasion, 
when the rising tide wave of general pros- 
perity promises a brighter future. I have 
high hopes that under its new management 
the magazine will again take its accustomed 
honorable place, not only as the exponent of 
the best literary culture of the Pacific coast, 
but as filling a place not now occupied by 
any other periodical on the great highway 
between the West and Orient. 


Very truly yours, 
E. W. HILGARD. 


DR. GALLY’S LETTER. 


The following is part of a letter of regret 
received from Dr. J. W. Galty, of Watson- 
ville, author of “Big Jack Small,” ete. : 


Tuurspay, Dec. 21st, 1882. 
To THE EDITOR OVERLAND. 

.... Tam ona lead that brings me par- 
ticularly to regret that I shall not see and 
meet what I never have seen or met, viz., a 
company of literary people assembled to 
enjoy the fruits of the mind with the food 
of the body. As an author—if, indeed, I 
may so call myself—I have been always a 
solitary “‘prospector,” climbing among. the 
ragged foothills in search of the “float” 
that endless years have shifted, inch at a 
move, from the far-off summits of purely 
criginal thought. I have been endowed or 
damned (as the estimate may be) with 
some part of the unflagging faith of the 
prospector, which, while it looks at the sur- 
face soil, believes in the depths of great 
riches; and climbs, hopefully if often slowly 
and wearily, toward the height which no 
mortal among the dead majority or living 
constituencies has yet reached... . . 

Speaking of marbles reminds me of rocks, 
and that brings me somehow to remark that 
the distinctive tone, or flavor, of what may 
be called Californian literature was born 
among the ‘rocks; in other words, evolved 
among the bowlders. No matter who truly 
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writes it, our literature—if we may so call it 
—grew from gulch to gulch, from cabin to 
cabin, from camp to camp, and has made its 
impression upon our minds and manners 
forever. We need not deny that it is a wild 
youth, deserving, in some measure, the dig- 
nified big-dog scorn of the “trooly eddica- 
ted”; but such as it is, it is our own. Its 
wild-oats—and what land has wild-oats tall 
as grow in California?—its wild-oats may yet 
be sown, grown, and plowed under as a 
fertilizer to a better crop; but in doing away 
with the wild-oats, we should have a care to 
avoid planting, or trying to plant, seed not 
suited to our environment. We never can 
make the art in our pictures, either of pen, 
pencil, or paint, seem like the art of other 
cities or countries outside of our environ- 
ment. Our earth, air, sky, fog, water, and 
woodland have little resemblance in any 
other country; while our climate, as a whole, 
does not even resemble itself. We have 
more snow, more rain, more drouth, more 
dust, more mud, all at once and separately, 
than any other country in all civilization. 
We have deeper, darker forests, side by side 
with plains more hopelessly bleak and barren, 
than are yet found in any healthy habitable 
part of the globe; and valleys of fat fertility 
as lasting in productive soils as the tomb- 
haunted borders of the Nile. It is our 
straight duty to paint our own scenery and 
say our own say. “It’s no use putting on,” 
is a wise maxim. Let us try not to “‘put on.” 
Let us not seek to hide our origin—I mean 
our literary origin. Let us acknowledge the 
bowlders, also the slickens. In fact, let us 
as writers, particularly as Overlanders, if we 
ever write again, try to say in word and spirit 
what our peculiar environment would if it 
had possession of words and voices. Inside 
of any life lease of environment, each hon- 
est original person—and as no two people 
are alike, all persons truly honest should be 
original—has a way of his own. It is the 
way of it, more than the quotable parts of it, 
that shows the art in literature. As with 
persons, so it is with critics or countries. 
Each has a way of its own. 

The genesis of this way, in Anglo-Ameri- 
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can and New World localities, is a curious 
combination of arrival, survival, and environ- 
ment. The initial people of Boston, Mass., 
Charleston, S. C., and Richmond, Vu., were 
of the same era, and all from England; but 
how widely different is the way of each 
of the cities from the other! Cleveland is 
not like Chicago, though both were set- 
tled originally by what we call “northern 
people.” St. Louis is not like New Orleans, 
though both were at first French. None of 
these cities now have or ever will havé the 
same ways. ‘The earliest permanent set- 
tler of an American center of population has 
much to answer for. His power is pre-potent. 
From him is the hereditary element if the 
environment. His mark isindelible. ‘here 
is no way of wiping it out. San Francisco, 
California, and the whole Pacific slope south 
of Oregon, has the air of the Argonaut, the 
manner of the miner, and no power on earth 
will ever educate us out of it. In this matter 
the church is hopeless, the University help- 
less, and “eastern” advice unheeded. We 
are to fight it out on our own line. 

When an ancient and honorable Over- 
lander, earlier in our little titerary career, be- 
fore he became famous, built us a poetic, 
pathetic story upon a soiled foundation, we 
were slow to applaud, because we somehow 
felt, as one of our mining ancestors said of 
a pathetic sermon, that “four parson was 
pumping for salt”; but our author says that 
he found the same story promptly applauded 
by our eastern brothers, and hence our author 
set us down as “lacking.” Yet when he 
changed his tune, and sang tojus about the 
painful disagreement in the scientific society 
on the Stanislaus, we not only showed an in- 
stant interest in scientific matters, but we 
opened our hearts to the suffering official, 
who, under a sickly smile, ceased to be in- 
terested in the subsequent proceedings ; and 
when, at last, he exhorted to us about our 
friend Mr. William Nye and the Heathen Chi- 
nee, we shouted like the gods in the gallery. 
All of which goes to show that we know an 
original work when we see it. ‘Time will in- 
dorse our estimate of Mr. Bret Harte. We 
put him up for a serio-comico-satirical poet, 
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of avery rare and excellent fancy; and what- 
ever else he is not, that is what he is, 
None of this is to detract from the merits of 
Mr. Harte’s romantic sketches. But those 
sketches are imitable—he himself could imi- 
tate them; but neither he nor any one else 
can imitate some parts of his ‘* Truthful 
James.” In his poems, Mr. Harte is the 
mouthpiece of his environment, and unless 
other OvERLAND authors will aim to be the 
voice of ¢heir surroundings, then there is no 
need for an OVERLAND magazine, and, conse- 
quently, no need of any OVERLAND dinner, 
nor of this laborious (to the reader) letter of 
regrets. 
Yours truly, | 
J. W. GALLY. 


MR. WILLIAM H. RIDEING’S LETTER, 
Boston, Dec. 26th, 1882. 
My dear Sir: Many thanks for your kind 
invitation to the dinner celebrating the “re- 
vival.” It would have been a pleasure to have 
attended, but in modern phrase, it is “quite 
a little journey” from this pivotal city 
to the jumping-off place ; and I like not the 
country between Ogden and Reno, though 
one may have supper at Humboldt. How- 
ever, I hope the OveERLAND will be all over 
the land, and that its circulation will be lim- 
ited neither by numbers nor by geographt- 
cal boundaries. 
| Yours sincerely, 
WILLIAM H. RIDEING, 


No one was more missed than Mr. Ro- 
man, the founder of the OvEkLAND, whose 
own regrets for his unavoidable absence 
were most earnest. Mr. John Muir also 
was one whose absence was felt as a serious 
deprivation—the more, as the guests had ex- 
pected to meet him until a telegram at the 
last moment reversed his previous letter of 
acceptance and congratulation. 

Regrets were also received from Dr. Hora- 
tio Stebbins, Frances Fuller Victor, C. T. 
Hopkins, R. E. C. Stearns, Sam Davis, T. 
H. Rearden, Y. H. Addis, Josephine Clif- 
ford, W. C. Morrow, Seddie E. Anderson, 
Henry Liddell, Evelyn Ludlum, and others. 


ROYAL ST. JOHN. 


The ROYAL ST. JOHN possesses fea- 
tures and advantages which make it the 
most complete and perfect SEWING 
MACHINE in the World. 


The Only Machine which Runs Either 
“ Forward or Backward 


Without Stopping or Changing Direction of Work. 


C. SHAWL, General Agent, 


No. 30 Second St, 


A CHILD CAN USE IT. b=] 


San Francisco. 


Have your “Californian” Bound 


The publishers will bind Tite CALIFORNIAN for seventy-five cents per volume. Name in gilt letters on 


back, ten cents additional. Send twenty-five cents extra for return postage on each volume if you live out of San 
Francisco. Do not forget to enclose your name and address, 


aa” BOUND VOLUMES, $2.75. BACK NUMBERS SUPPLIED. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR OUR NEW BOOK. 
“THE JEANNETTE,” 


Giving the Only Full, Complete and Authentic HISTORY of the unfortunate HERALD 
EXPEDITION in search ot the NORTH POLE. A record of unparalleled Adventure, Suf- 
fering and Death, containing also a full account of all previous Arctic Explorations, from the earliest period 
to the present day, including SJB JOHN FRANKLIN, DR. KANE, HAYES, HALL 
and all other noted Arctic Explorers, The only Complete Encyclopedia of Arctic Explora- 
tions ever published—this combination making it the most thrilling, fascinating and interesting book ever 
written. One Agent sold 30 copies in one day, 150 copies inone week. Send $1.00 for Complete 
Agents’ Outfit. Worth $2.00. AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWNSHIP. 


A. ROMAN, 


120 Sutter Street’ San Francisco. 


General Agent for the Pa:ific Coast. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


The German Savings and Loan Society. 


For the half-year ending December 31st, 1582, the 
Board of Directors of Tue German Savings and 
Loan Ssciety has declared a Dividend on Term 
Deposits at the rate of four and thirty-two one-hun- 
dredths, (4 32-100) per cent. per annum; and on 
Ordinary Deposits at the rate of three and six-tenths, 
(3 6-10) per cent. per annum, free from Federal taxes, 
and,payable on and after the 2nd of January, 1853. 


By order, 
GEO. LETTE, Secretary. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


SAN FRANCISCO SAVINGS UNION, 


532 California Street, corner Webb. 


For the half-year ending with December 3!st, 1882, 
a Dividend has been declared at the rate ot four and 
thirty-two one-hundredths, (4 32-100) per cent. per 
annum on term deposits, and three and sixty one- 
hundredths, (3 60-100) per annum on ordinary de- 
posits, free of Federal tax, payable on and after 
January 17th, 1883. 


LOVELL WHITE, Cashier. 
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